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ABTEETISEMUm OF THE AHERICAH PUmiSHBES. 



That a work has reacbed a third edition in England, although one evidence 
of its merit, may not always be a safe or satisfactory reaaon foe its republication 
in tliis country. But in regard to the volume herewith sent farlli, the subject of 
which it treats is of such general interest, and the ability with which it has been 
prepared is so marked, and has been so universally acknowledged, that the pub- 
lishers cannot hesitate to believe ihey are doing good service to' the ffiuse of 
sound Iheolo^oal learning in making it accessible to a large class of American 
readers, who in all probability would not olherwiao be able to possess it. 

The parable, whilst it is amongst the earliest modes of conveying truth to the 
mind, is at the same time the most effecfivo. Never losing its vigor by age or 
repetition, it convinces sooner than logical argument, and stiikes the imagination 
more readily tlian a living example.* From the fact tiat the parables of our 
ijord form a very considerable portion of his recorded wacliin^', and that he was 
accustomed by them to enforce the higliest moral precepts, to illustrate important 
points of doctrine, and to ^ve prophetical intimation of iiiture events relating to 
himself and his mission, it is obvious that a coaipeteni knowledge of tliis portion 
of the Gospels, while it is essential to the'Chri^tiaa tEacher, is of the greatest value 
to every member of the Church. And atnply w.'ll these sacred fictions repay the 
most constant perusal. Attractive in the tighest degree, even to childhood, 
while as yet like Samuel the little hearer " does not know the Lord, nor in the 
word of the Lord yet revealed to him" (1 Sam. iii. 7), Ihey are the delight of 
■iper manhood, and never fail to ofifer to the attentive reader, beandes to admire. 

♦ Hieo autem docendi ratio, quso i^cit ad illusfiaUonem anUqnia seculis plarimnm 
ai!l)ili%l)a,tur. Ut Hieroglj-pMca Sfcria, ita Parabol^e argumentis erant sntiquiores, 
Atque liodie eliam et semper, esimiua est et fiiit Parabolarum vigor ; cum uec «r- 
gumenta tarn perspicua nee vera esempla tam npta, esse poasint. — Baooni Dc Aug 
Bieatis Scientiamm, lib. 2, cap. 13. 
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VI ADVERTISEilEKT. 

principles to ponder, and oxamplcs to allure. Thus do tliey illustrate the wisdoir 
and benevolence of that Heavenly Teacher " who spake as never man spake," 
and exhibit a skill in the statement of moral principles io which no merely human 
intellect was ever equal, and a power and beauty of illustration which no poet or 
orator ever approached. 

In !he present work tlio parables of our Lord are collected togetlier, compared, 
and explained ; and by a judicious use of learning, and a fertile and happy em- 
ployment of illustrative comment, they are rendered eminently profitable " for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, and instmction in righteousness." " As a mere 
delight to the understanding," says Dr. Arnold, " I know of none greater than 
thus bringing together the different and scattered jewels of God's word, and 
arranging them in one perfect group. For whatever is the pleasure of contem- 
plating wisdom absolutely inexhaustible, employed on no abstract matter of 
science, but on our very own nature, opening the secrets of our hearts, and dis- 
closing the whole plan of our course in life ; of tlie highest wisdom clothed In a 
Kerb of most surpassing beauty ; such is the pleasure to the mere nndei'standing 
ot searching into the words of Christ, and blending them into the image of his 
perfect will respecting us." If the mtdsrstanding can be thus delighted and 
improved, can it fail but that at the same time tlie J^art will be made better ? 
Mr. Trench, while informing the nnderstanding, has never neglected the oppor- 
tunity to e>:cite lite affections, to regulate them, and lead them to seek the blessed 
influences of tLit Holy Spirit which can alone purify them and fit them for the 
service of God. These " scattered jewels of God's word," of which Dr. Arnold 
speaks, he has brong'nt together, and fixed them in a setting, not worthy indeed 
of their richness and lustre — what silver, or gold even, of human worlananshlp 
could possess snch value '(—but the framework is yet skilfully constructed, and 
is wrought by a devuit as W'ill as a ioamed and earnest mind, and will hold its 
pearls of wisdom so that we inay liKve the opportunity of gazing upon them in 



their concentrated form witlt deligf-t and 



Under these convictions ol the inpoTlance of the subject and the successful 
manner in which it has oeen tre»ed by Mr. Trench, this volume is now com- 
mended to the notice of American waders \iy the Publishers. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



o:m tue definition of tue parable. 

Those writers who have had occasion to define a parable* do not appcM 
to have found it an easy tasli to give such a satisfying definition aa 
should omit none of its distinguishing marks, and yot at the same time 
include nothing tliat was superfluous and merely a«eidentaL Rather 
than attempt to add another to the many definitions already given,! I 
will seek to note briefly what seems to me to difference it from the fable, 
the allegory, and sucli other forms of composition as most closely border 
upon it. In the process of thus distinguishing it from those forms of 
composition, with which it is most nearly allied, and therefore most 

• nojKiBoAif, from rapapiXXia; projicere, objtcpre, i. e. t1 ^!yl. to put forth one 
th[ng bolbre or beside another; and it is assmaed, wlien. jropoSoAij is used forpara^ 
We, tboTigh not necessarily included in the word, that the purpose for wliich they 
are set side by side is that they may be compared one with tlie other. Tliat this is 
not necessarily included is proved not only from the derivation, but from the fact 
Jhat the word itself and the whole thmily of cognate words, as itofifioXos, irapaS6kas, 
parabolanus, are used in altogether a diflbrent sense, yet one growing out of the 
same root, in which the notion of pwtiijtg forth is retained, but it ia no longer for 
the purpose of comparison, which ia only the acddent, not of the essence of the 
word. Thus irapdBoko!, qui alijidi se pnesenljsshno ritte poriculo, ono who exposes 
his life, as those called yaTotalani, because they buried infected corpaea at Alei- 
andria. 

t JSTany from the Greek Fathers are to bo found in Sujcer's TScs,, a, v, irn/mSoAif- 
Jerome, on Mark It., defines it thus : Sermonem utilem, sub idone*. figura. espres- 
Eum, et In reccssu, continentem spiritualem aliquam admonitionem ; and he caUa it 
finely in another place (d<i Jigas.'), Quasi umbra pnevia verilaUs. Among the 
modertis, Unger (JJe Parai. Jem NaMrA, p, SO) ; Parabola Jeau est collatio per 
narratiunculam fiotam, sed verisimilem, serii illustrona rem subluniorem. Toel- 
man : Farahola est similitudo i rebus comrauuibas et ohviis desumfa ad signiflcan- 
dum quicquam spirituale et cielesto. Bengel; Parabola est oraUo, quas per narra- 
tionem fictam sed rerte similem, a rebus ad vitas communis usum pertinenljhua 
desumtara, verltates minus nolas aut morales roprsesantat. 
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10 ON TOE DEFIJSITIOjr 

likely to bo confounded, and justifying tlie distinotioD, its essential pro 
pertics will eomc before «a much more clearly than I could hope to bring 
them in any other way. 

I. There are seme who have eonfounded the parable with the ^so 
pio fable, or drawn only a slight antl hardly perceptible line of distinc- 
tion between them, as for instanee Leasing and Storr, who afRrm that 
the fable relates an event as having actually taken place at a eertain 
time, while the parable only assumes it as possible. But not to say 
that examples altogether fail to bear them out in this assertion, the dif- 
ference is much more real, and far more deeply seated than this. The 
parable is constructed to set forth a truth spiritual and heavenly : this 
the fable, with all its value, is not ; it is essentially of the earth, and 
never lifts itself above the earth. It never has a higher aim than to in- 
culcate maxims of prudential morality, industry, caution, foresight ; and 
these it will sometimes recommend even at IJie expense of the higher 
self-forgetting virtues. The fable just reaches that pitch of morality 
which the world will understand and approve. But it has no place in 
the Scripture,* and in the nature of things could have none, for the pur- 
pose of Scripture excludes it ; that purpose being the awakening of man 
to a consciousness of a divine original, the education of the reason, and 
of all which is spiritual in man, and not, except incidentally, the sharp- 
ening of the understanding. For the purposes of the fable, which are 
the recommendation and enforcement of the prudential virtues, the regu- 
lation of that in man which is instinct in beasts, in itself a laudable dis- 
cipline, but 5y itself leaving him only a subtler beast of the field, — for 
these purposes, examples and illustrations taken from the world beneath 
him are admirably suited.f That world is therefore the haunt and the 
main region, though by no means the exclusive one, of the fable : even 
when eSe are introduced, it is on tlie side by which thoy are oonneotod 

* The two Bibles tliot are found in the Old Testament, that of tlio trees wliich 
would choose a king (Jndg. ix. 8-lu), and tho brief one of the thistle and cedar 
(2 Kin. Kiv. 9), may eeem to irapcaxili the universalif y of fliia rule, but do not so in 
6,et. For in neither case is it God tha* is speaking, nor yet messengers of bfs, de- 
livermg his counsel : but men, and Ihim an earthly standing point, not a divine. 
Jotbam seeks only to teach flie menof Shechem their folly, not their sin, in making 
Ahlmoloch king over tlieni : the fltUo never lifting itself to tho rebuke of sin. aa it 
is sin ; (his is beyond its region ; but only in so thr as it is also foDy. And Jehoash, 
in the same way, would make Amaaiah see his presmnption and prido, in ehallong- 
ing him to the conflict, not thereby teaching him any moral lesson, hut only giving 
evidence in the Dible which he uttered, that his oivn prido was otToudeU by the 
challengo of tlio Jewish king. 

t The greatest' of aU febles, the Seinebe Fuchs, affords ample illustration of all 
this; it is throughont a gloriijing of cunning as tiie guide of life and tho delirerei 
from all c^il. 
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OF THE PARABLE. 11 

witli that lower world ; while on the other hand, in the parable, tha 
world of animals, thoi^ii not wholly excluded, finds only admission in 
BO far as it is related to man. The relation of beasts to one another not 
being spiritual, can supply no analogies, can bo in no wise helpful for 
declaring the truths of the kingdom of God, But all man's relations to 
man are spiritual, many of his relations to the world beneath him are so 
also. His lordship 0¥er fhe animals, for instance, rests on his higher 
spiritual nature, is a dominion given to him from above ; therefore, aa in 
the instance of the shepherd and sheep {John x,) and elsewhere, it will 
serve to image forth deeper truths of the relation of God to man. 

It belongs. to this, the loftier standing point of the parable, that it 
should be deeply earnest, allowing itself therefore in no jesting nor rail- 
lery at the weaknesses, the follies, or the crimes of men,* Severe and 
indignant it may be, but it never jests at the calamities of men, however 
well deserved, and its indignation is that of holy love : while in this rail- 
lery, and in these bitter mockings, the fabulist, not unfrequently in- 
dulges ;t — he rubs biting salt into the wounds of men's souls — it may be, 
perhaps it generally is, with a desire to heal those hurts, yet still ia a 
very difFerent spirit from that in which the affectionate Saviour of men 
poured oil and wine into the bleeding wounds of humanity, 

* Phiedrus' definition of the fable squares with that here given : 

Duplex libelli dos est, ut risttwi moveat, 
Et q^uod jmidenH vilam conailio moset, 

t As finds place, for instance, in La Fontaine's celebrated fable, —La Ci^ale ayant 
chants tout V6l6,—ia which the ant, in reply to the petition of the grasshopper, 
which is starving in the winter, reminds it how it sung all the summov, and hids it 
to dance now. That fable, commending as it does foresight and prudence, prepara- 
tion, against a day of need, might he compared fiw purposes of conkast to more 
than one parable ur^ng the same, aa Matt. xxy. 1 ; Lute xvi. 1 ; but with thU 
mighty difference, that the fabulist has only worldly needs in his eye, it is only against 
these that he urges to lay up by timely industry a sufBcient store ; while the Lord 
in his parables would have us to' lay up for eteraal life, for the day when not the 
bodies, but the souls Uiat have nothing in store, will be naked and hungry, and 
miEerable,~fo prepare for ourselves a reception into everlasting habitations. The 
image which the French Eibulist uses was very well capable of such higher applica- 
tion, had he been conscious of any such needs (see Prov. vi, 8, and on that verse, 
CoTELEB, Pott. Jjjos,, V, 1. p. 104, notc 13, and Augustine, Enarr. in Ps. Ixvi. 2). 
In Saadi's far nobler fable, ITie Ant and the Nightingale, from whence La Fon- 
taine's ia undoubtedly borrowed, aueh application is distinctly intimated. Von 
Hammer has in tMa view an interesting comparison between the French and the 
Persian feblo {GescL d. schm. Bedek. Pers., p. 207),— The fable with which Hero- 
dotus (i, 1«) relates Cyrns to have answered the Ionian ambassadors, when they 
offered him a late submission, ia another specimen of the hitter irony, of which thii 
class of composition is often the vehicle. 
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12 ON THE DEFINITION 

And yet again, there 13 anotLer point of differenee between the parik- 
ble and the fahle. While it can neTer ho said that the fabulist h re- 
gardless of tvath, since it is neither his intention to deceive, when ho 
attributes language and discourse of reason to trees, and birds, and 
beasts, nor is any one deceived by him ; yet the severer reverence for 
truth, which is habitual to the higher moral teacher, will not allow him 
to indulge even in this sporting with the trutli, this temporary suspen- 
eion of its laws, though upon agreement, or, at least, with tacit under- 
standing. In his mind, the creation of God, as it came from the Creator's 
hands, is too perfect, has too much of reverence owiiig to it, to be repre- 
sented otherwise than as it really is. The great Teacher by parables, 
therefore, allowed himself in no transgression of the established laws of 
nature — in nothing marvellous or anomalous ; he presents to us no speak- 
ing trees or reasoning beasts,* and we «hould be at once conscious of an 
unfitness in his so doing. 

2. The parable is differ t f 
mjthus, the trath and that wh h 
wholly blended together i a d th 
tinotion between them, that t p 
other, belongs only to a late d n 
the mythus itself had birth th 
The mythic narrative prese t t If 
truth, but as itself being the truth ; while 1 

feet consciousness in all minds, of the distinctness between form and 
essence, shell and kernel, the precious vessel and yet more precious 
wine which it contMns. There is also the mytlius of another class, the 
artificial product of a la.ter self-conscious age, of which many inimitable 
specimens are to be found in Plato, devised with distinct intention of 
embodying some important spiritual truth, of giving an outward sub- 
sistence to an idea. But these, while they have many points of resem- 
blance with the parable, yet claim no credence for themselves either as 
actual or possible (in this differing from the parable), but only for the 

^ Klincklianlt (De Bom. Div. et Laz.,'^.^): Faliula aliquod vitie communis 
monimque, prEeceptum simplioi et nonminquam jooosft, oratione illustrat per exem- 
plnm plerumque contra voram naturam fictura: parabola autem sententiam subli- 
miorom (ad res divinaa pertloenfem) simplici quidem sed grtivi et seria oratione 
iUuBtrat per exemplum ita esoogititum ut cum rermn. naturft maximfi convenire 
videatm-. And Cicero (De la-eetii., 1. 19) : Tabula est in qud nee vertG nee verisi- 
miles res eontinentur. But of tlie parable Origen says, "Eoti ttoooSoA^, \iyos lit 
rifl fjiBnivoe, /lii yivaiiiyoo ith Kori rh piirSi', ^vmixfima Si yevlaAoi. Tiioro is tlien 
some reason for tlie feult which Calov finds with Grotius, though he \a only too 
ready to find fault, fbr commonly using the terms fabiila and fabcUa In epealung 
of our Lord's parables, terms which certainly have an iinploasant sound in the ear. 
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OF THE PARABLE. 1$ 

truth which they embody and deoUre. The same is the case when upon 
some old legend or myth that has long been current, there is thrust soma 
spiritual significance, clearly hy p.n afterthought; in which case it per- 
ishes in the letter that it may live in the spirit ; all outward subsistence 
is denied to it, for the sai:e of asserting the idea which it is made to eon- 
tain. To such a process, as is well known, the latter Platonists submit- 
ted the old mythology of Greece. For instance, Narcissus felling in lovo 
with his own image in the water-brook, and pining there, was the sym- 
bol of man casting himself forth into the world of shows and appearances, 
and cxpeoting to find the good that would answer to his nature there, 
but indeed finding only disappointment and death. It was their mean- 
ing hereby to yindicate that mythology from charges of absurdity or 
immorality-— to put a moral life into it, whereby it should maintain its 
ground against the now life of Christianity, though indeed they were 
only thus hastening the destruction of whatever lingering faith in it 
there yet survived in the minds of men, 

3. The parable is also clearly distinguishable from the proverb,* 
though it is true that in a certain degree, the words are used inter- 
changeably in the New Testament, and as equivalent the one to the other. 
Thus " Physician heal thyself" (Luke iv. 23), is termed a parable, being 
more strictly a prorerb ; so again, when the Lord had used that proverb, 
probably already familiar to his hearers,! " If the blind lead tho blind, 
both shall fall in the ditch," Peter said, " Declare unto us ihis paraik" 
(Matt. xy. 14, 15); and again. Lute' v. 36 is a proverb or proverbial 
expression, rather than a parable, which name it bears. So, upon the 
other hand, those are called proverbs in St. John, which, if not strictly 
parables, yet claim much closer affinity to the parable than to the pro- 
verb, being in fact allegories : thus Christ's setting forth of his relations 
to his people under those of a shepherd to his sheep, is termed a "pro- 
verb," though our translators, holding fast to the sense rather than to 
the letter, have rendered it a " parable." (John x. 6, compare xvi. 25, 
29. t) It is not difficult to explain how this interchange of the two words 
should have come to pass. Partly from the fact which has been noted 
by many, of there being but one word in tho Hebrew to signify both par- 
able and proverb ; which circumstance must have had considerable in- 
fluence upon writers accustomed to think in that language, and itselt 

* Tlnpoifda, that is, irap' oTiuiy, a (riie, loo^de aaying, =i irapoSr'a. But som^deriro 
It ftom of^Hj, a tale, or poem. Tet Passow'a explanitjon of the latter word showi 
that at the root the two derivations are the same. — See Shicee's Thxs., b. v. irnpoi^jf*. 

t It is current at least now in lie East, as I find it in a collection of Tutiisli 
Proverbs, in Vos Hammer's Morgenl. Kkelbaii, p. 63. 

:|: The word lopoiSoXif never occors in St John, nor na^ainia in the three flrsl 
EvnngeliEts. 
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14 ON THE DEFINITION" 

arose from the parable and proverb being alike enigmatical and some- 
what obscure forms of speecli, " dark sayings," speaking a part of their 
meaning and leaving the rest to be inferred* This is evidently true of 
the parable, and in fact no less so of the proverb. For though such 
proverbs as have become the heritage of an entire people, and have ob- 
tained universal currency, may be, or rather may have beeomo, plain 
enough, yet in themselves proverbs are most often enigmatical, claiming 
a quickness in detecting latent affinities, and oftentimes a knowledge 
which shall enable to catch more or less remote allusions, for their right 
comprehension. t And yet further to explain how the terms should be 
often indifferently used, — the proverb, though not necessarily, is yet 
very commonly parabolical,J that is, it rests upon some comparison either 
espressed or implied, as for example, 2 Pet. ii. 22. Or again, the pro- 
verb is often a cenc ttdp blf t tht one above quoted, 
« If tlio blind lead th bb d b th h 11 f U t th ditch," might evi- 
dently be extended w th as t p bl d n like manner, not 
merely many proverb m ght th b b t t t fables, but they ara 
not un frequently aU t nun g p gle phrase of some 
well-known fable.^ 

4. It only rema t d wh th p ble differs from the 

allegory, which it d f m th th m e : there being io 

the allegory, an int rp t t f th th g fying and the thing 

signified, the qualit dpp* tthfitb g attributed to the 

last, and the two thblddt^th tltbng kept quite dis- 

tinct and placed aid by d th t^ P '*!■•!■ II Thus, John 



* So we find our Saviour contrsata the speaking in proverbs and paiables (John 
xvi. 2B), with the speaking plainly, TiaffiJiiriif (war ^fljua), every word. 

t For instance, to take two common Greek proverbs: Xpitrta xoAkeJiui/ would 

moneys. The obscurity that is in proverbs, is sufficiently shown by the feotof snch 
books as the Adagia of Erasmus, in which he brings all his learning to bear on 
their elnoidation, and yet leaves many of them without any satisfkotory explanation. 
And see also the PariemiograpM Grieci (Oxf. 1836), p. xi.-xvi. 

if It is not necessarily, aa aomo have affirmed, a AiJ^os I(rx''lf"""ifffi^i'n5, for in- 
stance 'ExSpSi' fiBojpa Bapo, or TKvxh njrt/py TrSKc/ios, and innmnerable others ara 
ospressed without figure ; but very many are also parabolical, and generally the 
best, and those which have become most tmly popular. 

^ Qointilian says, napoififoi fabella brevier . . . Parabola longius res qua) compa- 
rentnr repetere solet. On the distinction between the irapaPoX^ and iiapaiii!a, there 
are some good remarks Jn Hase's 7%es. N&b. Theol. PkiMog., v. 2, p, 503. " 

]] Thus LowTH {De Sac. Poes. Heb., PraL 10): His donique subjicienda est 
quasi lox quEcdam paraboke, nimirum ut per omnia sibi constct, neque arcesaitis 
propria adnaista habeat. In quo mnltim differt i, prima, allegorize specie, qua a 
eimpliei metaphora paulatim procedens, non semper continub exclndit proprium, t 
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™ 1,0 >ne.o,ies sc.rc.lj kept ,p.rt from on. ...tW, »» »■ '-'6. 
r. fe. r,h ch th. Loi -.1. Mm..lf tortk .. tlo Boo, of I. ^W 
T. «»a r. the good ShopW. So, " Behold «.. Lomb of fiod ; , 
r M " H. is Irondit .s > lamb to tt. BtogWer," • p.i.Wic.l 
" "^M-f ' it"^ jLo" L.ds no., .. .to pa»U., .n m.orp.o.a. on 
ST." -gU S .1.1.00., '.inc. 1. oon..ln. 11. into,p,c...,on 

h..dmt»d».t.t,o^.." ^^^ j^__^ j,,„ 

To.: X led oon,p.™. 0, .Imilo. And ., ».», P™"*""; 
„ « W« .oon, conci.. p».Hc., m lilo mann.r mm, .1.0 .re taef 
iTories lor nrt.nce .he follo^g, *oh .. .n E„.crn pvoy^h,- 
mu° u ■. , ™to.s. »id thoTwho g.lhei round it .re dog.,"-do.. 
^t^Intrpr .1 Srgoo. Lg, L no.d. no. .herofor. .h.. » 
L„™r ...ion h.br«nsh. to » from with... ; while ,. .. o.hor,..e w.th 

Sltho".gl.. he g..he,.d .og..l,..,"-.M. gl"- .» h.lp to ,.. o.n 
Tn .4r...'l<.« from »'"■>. "4 " " »'»S, «' f ^ «•■«. "•*""", 
diS.,h.,o h«m .bn»d...lywilno..ed h, .ho m.n, m.o,pro....on. 
of i. which h.ve been proposed. , , l, ■„- ,« it 

To ..m .p .11 .hen, .1. p.r.U. dil.t. from .1. f.Mo, oomg •. « 
docs in rrpS.n.l world, ..d .over tt.n.gre.si.g .h. .CtJ order rf 
Eg. n..~.l,-fr.m the mj.hn., .h.r. being in lb. l...er .. «eo.. 

p„prti. 1. .»n.l.« P.*«m .ll.p», n«, ml-u. lemtor .« M-M- 1> P"F" »" 

^nrt°"Mrrp.-b..,.t which «.. „pi>..«c.....p-«sw.». 
s*iMsr:;^*"X'Xo^'h».,.~i«o,.h.p.»H. 

."Sfcrcptacdbelwem .ho to-jlnKy ..d »■ r»l Ohnrt.n:' h.. » .« 
this of the very nature of the aUcsoric.^l tkblel 
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16 ON THE DEPimTION OF THE PABAELE. 

Bcious blending of the deeper meaning with the outward sjmbol, the 
two remaining separate and aeparahle in the parable, — from the proverb, 
inasmuch as it is longer carried out, and not merely aecidentaOy and 
occasionally, but necessarily figurative, — from the allegory, comparing 
as it does one thing with another, at the same time preserving them 
apart as an inner and an outer, not transferring, as does the allegory, 
the properties and qualities and relations of one to the other. 
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CHAPTER n. 

ON- TEACHING BY PARABLES. 

However oar Lord may on one or nrn o a ns ha e made use at 
this manner of teaching by parables, with th nt nt n f withdrawing 
from certain of hia hearers the knowledg of t uth which they were 
unworthy or unfit to receive ;• yet we may a um a rtain that his 

* Macrobius (Somm. Ssip,, 1. i, c. 2) : Figun df d u In It ililate secretum. 
Ko one can deny that this was aometimes the L d purpose wh is not prepared 
to do great violence to his words, as record d by th lir first Bvangelisla. 
(Matt, xiii, 10-15; Markiv. 11,12; Liikeviii.9 10) Wh nw samine the words 
themselves, we find them in St. Mark to wear their strongest and severest aspect 
There and in St. Luke, the purpose of spealiing in parables is said to be tliat 
(1m, which can be nothing else tlian te^ikb!) seeing they might not see ; while in 
St. Matthew he speaks in parables, because (Sri) they seeing see not. In Matthew 
and Mark it is said to be so dona, lest {/i'fiiroTi) at any time they should see with 
iheir eyes ; while in Luke this part of the sentence is entirely wanting. The 
attempt has been made to evacuate tea and /i^oTt of their strength, these heing 
clearly the key-words ; thus Ii/a=3Ti, and ;ii)iroTt=<(ir(M-t, "if perchance ;" to jus- 
tify which last use, reference is made to 2 Tim. ii. 25, jt^irort Jiijj abraTs S BAs /it- 
Tirnum, "if God pcradventure will give them repentance;" so that thus we should 
get back to the old meaning, that the aim of his teaching by parables was, because 
they could not understand in any other way, and if perchance the Lord would give 
them repentance. Now there ia no question that such might be the sense given 
to ickiraTt, but even if the Sri could be as successfully dealt with, which it certainly 
cannot, there is still the passage of Isaiah in the way. Where would then he (he 
fidfihnent of hia prophecy 1 There can bo no doubt that the Prophet there speaks 
of a penal blindness, as even Gesenius allows, a punishment of the foregoing aina 
of hia people, and namely, this punishment, that they should be unable to teeog- 
nize what was divine in his tnisaion and character ; which prophecy had its ulti- 
mate and crowning fulfilment, when tho Jewish people were so darkened by 
previous carnal thoughts and works, that they could see no glory and no beauty 
in Christ, could recognize nothing of divine in the teaching or person of him who 
was God manifest in the flesh. It is not that by the command, "Make the heart of 
this people tat" (Isai. vi. 10), we need understand as though any peculiar harden- 
ing then passed upon them, but that the Lord having constituted as the righfeous 
law of his moral government, that sin should produce darkness of heart and moral 
insensibility, declared that he would allow the law in their case to 'ake its course 
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]8 ON TEACHING BY PARABLES. 

general aim* was not different from that of others who have used this 
method of teaching, and who have desired thetehy to make clearer,t 
either to illustrate or to prove, the truths which they had in hand : — I 
say either to illustrate or to prove j for the parable, or other analogy to 
spiritual truth appropriated from the world of nature or man, is not 
merely illustration, but also in some sort proof. It is not merely that 
these analogies assist to make the truth intelligible, or, if intelligible 
before, present it more vividly to the mind, which is all that some will 
allow them4 Their power lies deeper than this, in the harmony un- 
consciously felt by all men, and by deeper minds contmually recognized 



and so also with this latter generation ; even as that law is declared in the .alter 
half of Kom. i., to iiave taken its course with the.Gentilo world; inAugusUne's 
awful words, Deus solus magnua, lege infatigaliili spargens pienalca ctecitatea super 
illicifas cnpidines ; who says also in another place, Quorundam peccatornm perpe- 
traudorum Ikctlitas, pcena est aiiorum pr^ecedentium. The fbaifal curse of ein is 
that it ever has the tendency to reproduce Itself, that ho who sows in sin reaps In 
spiritual darltnoss, which delivers him, over again to worse sin; aU which is won- 
derfully expressed by Shakspeare i — 

For when we m Dur viciouMieH ^row hard, 
Ot miaerr on'l, the wiso gods seal our eyes, 



* Bacon has noted tliis double purpose of parahles (De Sap. Vet.) ; Duplei 
apud homines repertus est atque increbuit parabolarum usus, atque quod magis 
mirum sit, ad contraria adhibetur. Taeiunt enim. parabolfo ad involucram et vo- 
lum, fadunt etiam ad lumen et illustrationem. See also DeAiigia.Scienl., 1.2. c, 13; 
and the remarkable passage fh)m Stobseus, on the teaching of Pythagoras, quoted 
in Potter's edit, of Clemens Alexandrinus, p. 6T6 ; note. 

■f This has been acfcnowledged on all sides, equally by profane and sacred wri- 
ters ; thus Qumtilian {Inst. viii. 3, 72.) : Prieclare vera ad iaferendam rebus Incem 
repertte sunt sunilitndines. And Seneca styles them, adminicula nostra imbedli- 
tatis. Again, they have been called, Mediie scientiam. inter et ignorantiam. The 
author of the treatise ad Heremiiiim ; Sunilitudo sumitar aut omandi causa ant 
proband!, aut apertius docendi, aut ante oculoa pouendi. Tertallian, (D« Remr. 
Car., c. 33), expressly denies of parables, that they darken the light of the Ghispel 
(ohumbrant Evangolii lucem). See also the quotation from Chrysostom in Sm- 
CEtt'a Tits. S. V. irapBj8a\^, and Basil explams it, \6yi>s oxptAi^os ^ust" tiriKpi^frfat 
liETpioi, with that moderate degree of concealment wlfich shall provolio, not aucli 
as shall repel or disappolnl, inquiry. The Lord, says Chrysostom {Horn. 69 ia 
IHatl/t.), spoke in parables, IjubiCui' koI SiFyitpur, or as he expresses it elsewhere 
(Ds Free, Serm. 2). that we might dive down into the deep sea of spiritual know- 
ledge, from thence to fetch up pearls and precious stones, 

t So Sfellini : Ita entro ferb comparati sumus, ut cum impressionjs vivadtate 
Boijonis evidentiam conflindamus, eaquo clarius intelligere nos arbotremur, quibui 
imag^nandi perculsa ns acrius est, et qoaj novitate aliqua commeudantur, ea stAbl< 
liora sunt ad diutnmitatem memorise, neque votustate uUa consenescunt. 
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and plainly perceived, betweea the natural and spiritual worlds, so that 
analogies from the first are felt to be something more than illustrations, 
happily but yet arbitrarily chosen. They are arguments, and may ba 
alleged as witnesses ; the world of nature being throughout a Witnesa 
for tbe world of spirit, proceeding from the same band, growing out of 
the same root, and being constituted for that very end. All lovers of 
truth readQy acknowledge these mysterious harmonies, and the force of 
arguments derived from them. To them the things on earth are copies 
of the things in heaven. They know that the earthly tabernacle is 
made after the pattern of things seen in the mount (Exod. xxv. 40 ; 
1 Ohron. xzviii. II, 12) ;• and the question suggested by the Angel in 
Milton is often forced upon their meditations, — 

"TVliat if earth . 

Be tut the shadow of beavcn and things thereia 
Each to other like, more than on earth is thought 1"-\ 

For it is a great misunderstanding of the matter to think of these m 
happily, but yet arbitrarily, chosen illustrations, taken with a skilfui 
selection from the great stock and storehouse of unappropriated images ; 
from whence it would have been possible that the same skiU might bave 
selected others as good or nearly as good. Kather they belong to one 
another, the type and the thing typified, by an inward necessity ; they 
were linked together long before by the law of a secret affinity.J It 
IS not a happy accident which baa yielded so wondrous an analogy as 
that of husband and wife, to set forth the mystery of Christ's relation to 

* See lREN*;ns, Cim. Har., I. 4, c. 14, § 3, 

t Many are the sajiogs of a like kind among tbe Jewish Cabbaiiats. Thus in 
the hook Sohar, Quodcnnquo in terrl est, id etiam in cslo eat, et nnUa res tam 
esigua est in mundo, quie non alii similii, qnse in cielo est, correspondeat. In 
GraoKEH's UTchristerakum, v. 2, p. 26-30, and BAnn's Sipidi. d. Mas. CvM., v. I, p. 109, 
many like passages ate quoted. No one was fuller of this than Tertullian : see his 
magnificent words on the resurrection (De Res. Cam., c. 12J. All things here, he 
says, are witnesses of a t-esnrrection, aU things in nature are prophoUc oailinea of 
divme operations, God not merely spsaldng parables, hut doing them, (talis divina- 
rum Tirium lineamenta, non minus parabolis operate Deo quiun looutol) And 
Bg^n, De Anima, c 43, the activity of the sool in aleep is for him at once an argu- 
ment and an iUusfration which God has provided ua, of its not being tied to the 

body to perish with it : Deus manum porrigens fldtfi, ficilins at(3uTand£& per 

imagines et paraboles, sicut senuonnm, ita et rorum. 

% Out ofa true sense ofthis has grown, our use of the word likely. There is a 
confident eipectation in the minds of men of the reappearance in higher spheres 
of the same laws and relations which they have recognizod in lower; and thus that 
which is like is also lii;ely or probable. Butler's AacUogy is just the unfolding, ba 
ie himself declares at the beginning, in one particular line of this thought, that tba 
Me is also the likely. 
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his elect Church. There is far more in it than this : the earthly rela- 
tion is indeed hut a lower form of the heavenly, on which it rests, and 
of which it is the utterance. "When Christ spoke to Nicodemua of a 
new hirth, it was not merely hecause hirth into this natural world wa» 
the most suitahle figure that could be found for the expression of that 
spiritual act wMch, without any power of our own, is aeeompliBhed 
npon us when we are brought into God's kingdom ; hut all the circum- 
stances of this natural birth had been pre-ordained to bear the burden 
of so great a mystery. The Lord is king, not borrowing this title from 
the kings of the earth, but having lent hia own title to them— and not 
the name only, hut so ordering, that all true rule and government upon 
earth, with its righteous laws, its stable ordinances, its punishment and 
its grace, its majesty and its terror, should tell of Him and of his king- 
dom which ruleth dVcr all— so that "kingdom of God" is not in fact a 
figurative expression, but most literal : it is rather the eartlily kingdoms 
and the earthly kings that are figures and shadows of the true. And 
as in the world of man and human relations, so also is it in the world of 
nature. The untended soil which yields thorns and briars as its natural 
harvest is a permanent type and enduring parable of man's heart, which 
baa been submitted to the same curse, and without a watchful spiritual 
husbandry will as surely put forth its briers and its thorns. The weedi? 
that idll mingle during the time of growth with the corn, and yet arf 
separated from it at the last, tell ever one and the same tale of the 
present admixture, and future sundering of the righteous and the 
wicked. The decaying of the insignificant unsightly seed in the earth, 
and the rising up out of that decay and death, of the graceful stalk and 
the fruitful ear, contain evermore the prophfty of the final resi 
tion, even as this is itself in its kind a resurrection, — the same process 
at a lower stage, — the same power putting itself forth upon meaB 
things. 

Of course it will be always possible for those who shrink from c< 
templating a higher world-order than that imperfect one around them, — 
and this, because the thought of such would rebuke their own imper- 
fection and littleness — who shrink too from a witness for God so neai 
them as even that imperfect order would render — it will be possible foi 
them to say it is not thus, but that our talk of heavenly things is only 
transferring of earthly images and relations to them ; — that earth is not 
a shadow of heaven, but heaven, such at least as we conceive it, a dream 
of earth ; that the names Father and Son for instance (and this is Arian- 
ism) are only imxyroperly used and in a secondary sense when applied to 
Divine Persons, and then are terms so encumbered with difficulties and 
contradictions that they had better not be used at all j that we do not 
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find and recognize heavenly things in their earthly counterpart b, hut only 
dexterously adapt them. This denial will be always possible, and hat 
a deeper root than that it can be met with argument ; yet the loTer of a 
truth which shall be loftier than himself will not be moved from his faith 
that however man may be Uie measme of aJl things here, yet God is 
the measure of man, — that the same Lord who sits upon his throne in 
heaven, does with the skirts of his train fill bis temple upon earth — that 
these characters of nature which every where meet hia eye are not a 
common but a sacred writing — that they are hieroglyphics of God : and 
he counts this his blessedness, that he finds himself in tho midst of auch^ 
and because in the midst of them, therefore never without admonish- 
ment and teaching. 

For such is in truth the condition of man : around him is a senauoua 
world, yet not one whi,ch need bring him into bondage to bis senses, but 
so framed as, if he 'will use it aright, continually to lift him above itself 
— a visible world to make known the invisible things of God, a ladder 
leading him up to the contemplation of heavenly truth. And this truth 
he shall encounter and make his own, not in fleeing from his fellows and 
their works and ways, but in the mart, on the wayside, in the field — 
not by stripping himself bare of all relations, but rather recognizing these 
as instruments through which he is to he educated into the knowledge 
of higher mysteries ; and ao dealing with them in reverence, seeking 
by faithfulness to them in their lower forms to enter into their yet deeper 
Bzgnifioanee — entertaining them, though they seem but common guests, 
and finding that he has unawares entertained Angels. And thus, besides 
hia revelation in words, pod has another and an elder, and one indeed 
without which it is inconceivable how that other could be made, for from 
this it appropriates all its signs of cominunieation. This entire moral 
and visible world from first to last, with ita kings and ita subjects, its 
parents and its children, its sun and its moon, its sowing and its harvest, 
its light and its darkness, its sleeping and its waking, its birth and 
its death, is from beginning to cud a mighty parable, a great teaching 
of supersenauous truth, a help at once to our faith and to our under- 
standing. 

It is true that men are ever in danger of losing "the key of know- 
ledge" which should open to them the portals of this palace: and then 
instead of a prince in a world of wonder that ia serving him, man moves 
in the midst of this world, alternateljiits taskmaster and its drudge. 
Such we see him to become at the two poles of savage and felsely-culti- 
vatod life — his inner eye darkened, so that he sees nothing, his inner 
ear heavy, so that there come no voices from nature unto him: and 
indeed in all, save only in the one Man, there ia more or less of tha 
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dulled sar, and the filmed eje. There io none to whom nature tells out 
all that she taa to tell, and as eoostantly aa alie would be willing to tell 
it. Now the whole of Scripture, with its ever-recurring use of figura- 
tive language, is a re-awaliening of man to the mystery of nature, a 
giving back to him the key of knowledge, the true signatura rerum : 
and this oomes out, as we might expect, in its highest form, but by no 
means exeiusively, in those which by pre-emineneo we call the parables 
They have this point of likeness with the miracles, that those too were 
a calling heed to powers which were daily going forward in the midst of 
men, but which, by their frequency and their orderly repetition, that 
ought to have kindled the more admiration, had become wonder-works 
no more, had lost the power of exciting attention, until men had need to 
be startled anew to the contemplation of the ener^es which were ever 
working among them. In like manner the parables were a calling of 
attention to the spiritual facts which underlie all processes of nature, 
all institutions of human society, and which, though uuseen, are the 
true ground and support of these. Christ moved in the midst of what 
seemed to the eye of sense an old and worn-out world, and it cviclently 
became new at his touch ; for it told to itian now the inmost secrets of 
his being : he found that it answered with strange and marvellous cor- 
respondencies to another world within him, — that oftentimes it helped 
to the birth great thoughts of his heart, which before were helplessly 
struggling to be born, — that of these two worlds, without him and within, 
each threw a light and a glory on the other. 

Eor on this rests the possibility of a real teaching by parables, such 
a teaching as, resting upon a substantial ground, shall not be a mere 
building on the air, or painting on a cloud, — that the world around us is 
a divine world, that it is God's world, the world of the same God who is 
teaching and leading us into- spiritual truth j that the horrible dream of 
Gnostic and Manichfean, who would set a great gulf betwee'n the worlds 
of nature and of grace, seeing this from a good, but that from an im- 
perfect or an evil power, is a lie ; that being originally God's, it is 3 
sharer ia his great redemption. And yet this redeemed world, like 
man, is in part redeemed only in hope : it is not, that is, in the present 
possession, but only in the assured certainty, of a complete deliverance. 
For this too we must not leave out of sight, that nature, in its present 
state, like man himself, contains but a prophecy of its coming glory ; — 
it ''groanethand travaileth;" iheannot tell out all its secrets; it has a 
presentiment of something, which it is not yet, but which hereafter it 
shall be. It too is suffering under our curse : yet even thus, in its very 
imperfection wonderfully serving us, since thus it has apter signs and 
mors fitting symbols to declare to us our disease and our misery, and 
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the processes of their healing and removing j — sjmhols not merely of 
God's grace and power, but also of man's sins and wretchedness : it has 
its sores and its wounds, its storms, and its wildernesses, its lion and its 
adder, by these interpreting to us death all that leads to death, no less 
than by its more beneficent workings life and aU that tends to the re- 
storing and maintaining oi life. 

But while thws it has this merciful adaptation to our needs, not the 
less does it, in this its fallen estate, come short of its full purpose and 
meaning: it fails in part to witness for a divine order, as the philoso- 
phic poet, whose eye was mainly directed to this, its disorder and defi- 
ciency, esolaimed, 

ianii. stat priedita culpa : 

it does not give always a clear witness, nor speak out in distinct accents, 
of God's truth and love. Of these it is oftentimes the inadequate ex- 
pression — yea, sometimes seems not to declare them at all, but rather in 
volcano and in earthquake, in ravenous beasts, and in poisonous herbs, to 
tell of strife and discord and disharmony, and all the woful consequences 
of the falh But one day.it will be otherwise : one day it will be trans- 
lucent with the divine Idea which it embodies, and which even now, 
despite these dark spots, shines through it so wondrously. For no doubt 
the end and consummation will be, not the abolition of this nature, but 
the glorifying of it,— that which is now nature {natUTa), always, as the 
word expresses it, striving and struggling to the birth, will then be 
indeed born. The new creation wUl be as the glorious child born out 
of the world-long throes and anguish of the old. It will be as the snake 
casting its wrinkled and wint knth Idwld tblhdlt 
putting off its soiled work-day g m t 1 putt g n t h kd y p 
parel for the great Sabbath wh h h II t d t 1 t Th 

when it too shall have put off t b d f nipt n ! 11 b d 1 

vered from whatever is now o lygt Uthtth tp tf 
dim and contradictory and p pi g h II d pj Th t 

too, shall be a mirror in which G d w 11 i rf tlj gl h m If f t 
shall tell of nothing but the m 1 f h w 1 m d p w d 1 

But at present, while this n t 1 w Id th iij,h t h m 

fall, has won in fitness for the expression of the sadder side of man's 
condition, the imperfection and evil that cling to him and beset him, it 
has in some measure lost in fitness for the expressing of the higher. It 
possesses the best, yet oftentimes inadequate, helps for this. These 
human relationships, and this whole constitution of things earthly, share 
in the shortcoming that cleaves to all which is of the earth. Obnoxious 
to change, tainted with sin, shut in within brief limits by decay and 
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death, they are often weak and temporary, wlien they have to set forth 
things strong and eternal, A ainful element is evidently mingled with 
them, while they yet appear as symbols of what is entirely pure and 
heavenly. ■ They break down under the weight that is laid upon them. 
The father chastens after his own pleasure, instead of wholly for the 
child's profit; in this unlike that heavenly Father, whose charactei 
he is to set forth. The seed which is to set forth the word of God, that 
Word which liveth and ahideth for ever, itself decays and perishes ab 
last. Festivals, so frequently the image of the pure joy of the kingdom, 
of the communion of the faithful with their Lord and with one another, 
will often, when here celehrated, be mixed up with much that is carnal, 
and they come to their close in a few hours. There is something 
exactly analogous to all this in the typical or paiabolical personages of 
Scripture— the men that are to set forth the Divine JIaa. Through 
their sins, through their infirmities, yea, through the necessary limita- 
tions of their earthly condition, they are unahlo to carry the corre- 
spondencies completely out. Sooner or kter they break down ; and 
very often even the part whi^h they do sustain, they sustain it not for long. 
Thus, for instance, few would deny the typical character of Solomon. 
His kingdom of peace the splendor of his reign, hia wisdom, the tem- 
ple which he reared, ail point to a greater whom he foreshowed. Yet 
this gorgeous forecaitmg of the coming glory is Touchsafed to us only 
for an instant , it i? but a glimpse of it wc catch Even before hia 
reiga is done, all is btginning to dishmn agun, to lo^e the distinctness 
of its outline, the brightness of its coloring His wisdom is darkened, 
the perfect peace of his land is no more , and the gloom on every side 
encroaching warns us that this is but the image, not the very substance, 
of the things. 

Again we see some men, in whom there is but a single point in theh 
■ history which brings them into typical relation with Christ ; such was 
Jonah, the type of the Resurrection: or persons whose lives at one mo- 
ment and another seem suddenly to stand out as symbolic; hut then 
sink back so far that we almost doubt whether we may dare to consider 
them as such at all, and in whose case the attempt to carry out the 
resemblance into greater detail would involve in infinite embarrassment. 
Samson will at once suggest himself as one of those. It is scarcely 
possible to belfeve that something more was not meant than is contained 
in the letter when out of tho eater he brought forth meat, and out of the 
strong sweetness (Judg. siv. 14), or when he wrought a mightier de- 
liverance for Israel through his death than he had wrought in hia .ife 
(Judg. xvi. 30). Yet we hesitate how far we may proceed. And so it 
is in every ease, for somewhere or other every man is a liar: he is 
false, that is, lo the divine idea, which he was meant to e 
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fcili lo briug il out in dl tho Mness of in perfeelion. So ttol of tie 
truth, of God iu the kugu.ge of mm (rtiot %Bgu«ge of oout.. m- 
cMc! mun's nets a. weU u Us words), of theso sons of hemn mamed 
to the daughter, of earth, it luaj trulj he said, " «e ha»e this trea.ure 
iu earthen vessel.." And it must only he looked for, that soureVhere 
or other the earthen Te..el will appear, that the imperfeotion wliieh 
eloaves to our torn, of ntteranee, to men's word. a»d lo their works, 
will make itself felt either in the misapprehension, of those to whom the 
language is addressed (as John iii. 11), or bj the language i sell, 
though the best that human speoeh oould supplj,— by tho men them- 
selves, though the noblest, it may le, of their age and r.o.,-jel 
taUing lo set forth Ihe divine truth in all it. folnes. and complete- 

""no doubt it wa. a feeling, working more or ie.s consciouslj, of the 
danger, and drawbacks that attend all our means of eommumcat.on, a 
desire also to .ee eye to eye, or, a. St Paul terms rt, face ,o iieet 

. It 1, now ™n.r I, ,;,»., b Mj^u t! i,(^p» P Co, ail. 9, K), '•'" 
,,,^., (John rf. 25). Ci- B.....D, m CI.. S™. 31. 8. A Persian mj.W 
portlaseaugMlM. truth, which he hu Ihi.ly expressed. (See T.oiuoa. Bll- 
Hieiitamm. aws d. Morgenl. MptHi, p. 215.) 

Die Sumenwcll ein KhaHe tsl aet Geialwell, 

Gefuhle sludgofangene Monaichen, 
Die In dcr Wo™ Kark« aloh Terlargen. 

Muse augs Uoab et lum Veralande reiffln. 
Der B3UB3 die SiiiaUentriider ilim genUhren, 
Damit er kOnn' Unendlichea etklnien. 

Nut Seiijstvereiananiee kaim dir waiiEliaft frommeo. 
Deim siehal auB Jedem Slid flu Coneequanien, 
Muist bier flu Vieiea westhun, don ergaoien. 

t Join Smith (SfcS Bi«., p. 159). cbservc, that the hilcr Pl.loni.1. had Ihr^ 
teriis to dlrtoEaish the dilerent dcp-.of divm. knowMje, -.-• J'"*'!':"" 
„4„, and .?i ,»o.»l»'. If w« ■"""•« "i*" 1«1« Chnsl"" IheoloET.-aad 
S very nearly agree with the threefold divWou of St Bernard (J)e C««!., I. 6, 
c »), tt^opioi." the M.., ..d the ttelloctu. (intaia«l)r-™ misM "7 "' ^e 
tet that it U cimrnoa to .11 men. being merely notional, knowlBj ahout God . the 
■ecoUistheprlvilesooffheOiithftlaow.thokaowlnEGoai the thud, the .jr.- 
Z„ of the same^ool, the Arcanum faci.ram ot tte Jewish do"""- ~" »• 
Mr po»«,.ion in the world to come, the sccmg God, 'h»,"«'i;~« »'*''' » 
tool, l.di«ledhyAupi,thie, when he term, it, Tld.r. Tid.alem. It w« ttih, 
^la. to mimy otlhc Jewish inte,prct«a. which Mc™. cmved whe. he ..id, 
rSih Tl.e,'.h.w me thy glory,, bat wWch wa. d.mel him^- '•»= -J'^ 
.IW. for maa in tU. present lit, , " Tho. canst not ,c. my «.c, for H™ •»•" - 
man »e mo .ad live." (Eiod. xnill 18-20.) Tot he too, they say ramo nearer 
rSirthua .ay other of the lord's prophets. (See Ms..c.s,^.Mr^» ™-_ 
M.,p.37S.) It 1. a striklas Moh«nmedan t.adllion, accordms to which th. 
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(1 Cor. liil 12), which caused the mystica to press with such earnest- 
ness and frequency that we should seek to ahstract ourselves from all 
images of things ; that to raise oursehes to tlie contemplation of pure 
and naked truth is the height of spiritual attainment, towards which we 
should continually he struggling.* But in requiring this as a teat 
and proof of spir tip ttgt thmktwdwhh 

men should atriv thyw t Ij'j" « jhdn 

on men's hacks, b t t lly 1 d t j F wh th u h 11 

separate in his own th t m f m th — wh th 

the images which huhllbthm 1 ym 

hols, — does notdpd h^jtofl d ptlkw 

ledge, but on causes which may or may not accompany religious growth, 
and mainly on this one, — whether he has been accustomed to think 
upon his thoughts, to reflect upon the wonderful instrument which in 
language he is using. One who possesses the truth only as it is incor- 
porated in the syrahol, may yet have a far stronger hold upon it — ^may 
he influenced by it far more mightily — may iiir more really be nour- 
ished by it than another, who, according to the mystic view, would be 
in a higher and more advanced state. It is true, indeed, that for them 
who haTC not merely to live upon the truth themselves, but to guard it 
for others, — not merely to drink of the streams of divine knowledge, but 
to see that the waters of its well-heads ho not troubled for their brethren 
— ^foT them it is well that they should he conscious, and the more con- 
scious the bottent of the wonderful thing which language is, — of the 
power and mystery, of the truth and falsehood, of words ; and as a part 
of this acquaintance, that the truth, and that which is the vehicle of the 
truth, should for them be separable ; but then it should be even for 
them as soul and body, not as kernel and husk. This last comparison 
has been often used, hut when pushed far, may be pushed into an error. 
It has been said that, as when the seed is cast into the ground, after a 
time the kernel disengages itself irom the outer coating, and alone 
remains and fruotifies, while the husk decays and perishes ; so in the 
seed of God's word, deposited in man's heart, the sensible form must fall 
off, that the inner germ releasing itself may germinate. But the image, 
urged thus far, does not aptly set forth the truth — will lead in the end 
to a Quaker-like contempt of the written word, under pretence of having 

Lord convinced Moses how feoi'fuJ a thing it would he to comply with his request, 
■' Show me liiy glory," — by suffering a spark of that glory, the Mneas of which 
Moses had craved to see, to fall upoa a mountain, which instantly burst hito a 
thousand pieces. 

* Thauler, for instance, is contjaually urging— Ut ah omnibua imaginlbua de- 
nndemur et einamur,— Fenelon Wie same ; and indeed all the mystics, from Diocy- 
iinfl downward, agree In this. 
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Uie inner life. The outer covering is not to fall off and perish, but to 
become glorified, being taken up by, and made translucent with, the 
spirit that is within. Man ia body and soul, and being so, the truth has 
for hira need of a body and soul likewise : it is well that Le should 
know what is body and what is soul, but not that he should aoek to kill 
the body, that he may get at the soul. 

Thus it was provided for us by a wisdom higher than our own, and 
all our attempts to disengage ourselves wholly from sensuous images 
must always in the end be nn successful. It will be only a changing of 
our images, and that for the worse ; a giving up of living realities which 
truly stir the heart, and getting dead metaphysical abstractions in their 
room. The aim of the teacher, who would find his way to the hearts 
and understandings of his hearers, will never be to keep down the 
parabolical element in his teaching, but rather to make as much and as 
frequent use of it as he can. An 1 t d th ff t lly w 11 n d a 
fresh effort of his own ; for while HI [,isadfji tmt 

be, more or less figurative, yet 1 g f m 1 h w t th 

freshness of the stamp (who, fo mpl th t p k f It i^ 

retains the lively image of a leapi nthp ttbdyfaf) 
that to create a powerful impress! n, i ^jU ^ m t b 11 1 m nt d 

and issued anew, cast into novel forms as was done by him, of whom it 
is said, that without a parable (vafaffak'^ in its widest sense) spake he 
nothing to his hearers ; that is, he gave no doctrine in an abstract form, 
no skeletons of truth, but all clothed, as it were, with flesh and blood. 
He acted himself as he declared to bis apostles they must act, if they 
would be scribes instructed unto the kingdom, and able to instruct 
others (Matt. xiii. 52) ; be brought forth out of his treasure things new 
and old : by the help of the old he made intelligible the new; by the aid 
of the femiliar he introduced them to that which was strange ; from the 
known be passed more easily to the unknown. And in his own manner 
of teaching, and in his instructions to his apostles, he has given us the 
secret of all effectual teaching, — of all speaking which shall leave behind 
it, as was said of one man's eloquence, stings in the minds and memories 
of the hearers. There is a natural delight* which the mind has in this 
manner of teaching, appealing as it docs, noh to the understanding only 
but to the feelings, to the imagination, and in short to the whole man, 
calling as it does the whole maa with all his powers and faculties int« 

* This delight has indeed impressed itself upon our language itself. To like a 
thing is to compare it to some otiier thing which we have already tiefbre our natu 
ral, or our mind's, eye : and the pleasurable emotion always arising from this pro- 
cess of comparison has caused ns to use tlie word in a far wider sense than that 
which belonged to it at the first. That we lite what is Uie is the explanation ol 
the pleasure which rhymes give us. 
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pleasurable actiyity: and thiDga thus learned with delight are thoaa 
longest remembered.* 

Had our Lord spoken naked spiritual truth, how many of his words, 
partly from his hearers' lack of interest iu them, partly from their lack 
of insight, would have passed away from their hearts and memories, 
leaving scarcely a trace behind them t But being imparted to them in 
this form, under some lively image, in some short and perhaps seemingly 
paradoxical sentence, or in some brief but interesting narrative, they 
ai^akened attention, excited nqui y and e en f th t uth d In t at the 
moment, by the help of the llu t at n 'a d fi d n ent an e nto the 
mind, jet the words must thus ffnh fixdthml n their 
memories and remained by th m J ind h the mpa n f the 
seed is appropriate, of which th h 11 1 uld gu d tl e 1 f f th noe 
germ, tOl that should bo ready to unfild itstlf — till there should be a 
soil prepared for it, in which it could take root and find nourishment 
suitable to its needs. His words laid up in the memory were to many 
that heard him like the money of another country, unavailable it might 
be for present use, — of which they knew not the value, and only dimly 
knew that it had a value, but which jet was ready in their hand, when 
they reached that land and were naturalized in it. When the Spirit 
came and brought all things to their remembrance, then he filled all the- 
outlines of truth which they before possessed with its substance, quickened 
all its forms with the power and spirit of life. Not perhaps at once, but 
gradually, the meanings of what they had heard unfolded themselves to 
them. Small to the small, they grew with their growth. And thus must 
it ever be with all true knowledge, which is not the communication of 
information, the transference of a dead sum or capital of facts or theories 
from one mind to another, but the opening of living fountains within the 
heart, the scattering of sparks which shall kindle where they fall, the 
planting seeds of truth, which shall take root in the new soil where they 
are cast, and striking their roots downward, and sending their branches 
upward, shall grow up into goodly trees. 

Nor is it unworthy of remark, when we are estimating the extent of 
the parabolic element in Scripture, how much besides the spoken, there 

* Tliua Jerome {Comm. in Mail., in loc.) describes the purpose of the parabb 
Pt qnod per simples praeoeptam teneri ab auditoribus non potest, per similitndi- 
nem. exempliqae teneatnr. 

■f It was no doubt from a deep feeling of this tliat the Jewisb Cabbaliafa 
■fErmed, LnmensupemumnunquamdesceoiUtsineindnmeiito; with wliicli agrees 
the Baying of the pseudo-Dionysius. so often quoted by the schoolnteQ, Impossibile 
*at nobis aliter lucere divinum radium nisi varietate sacrorum velaminom drcum- 
relatum, 

X Bernard : An non espedit tenere vel involutura, quod nudtun non capis 1 
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Ita whole Lmlio.1 co.sM.t m, "''J ''y°7„j;„;„e», » ™ol., a"* » 

ing, of ti. children of Imel to e"'^e"«|^^^^^ p„,.„.,wh. ..e to 
.pM.u.1 life. In lik= »«»•' "J;™ S , .™ eh„.o.«.. they did, 
.Lh ». not merel, ty wh.l .mplj " '""'^ . „„ ,!„,, aotloo. 
bn. .s the, ,opre..»led One "b'" "^St^i^t » .he, were in 

■■''-^^^''"^rhrri: :tr:-2e h.ndwo™n .nd he, 

heicaflei «11 up ; M Abramm ~" j j y ^ „ „f peri 

.„,«aia.30,J»h..^ewh.le = h^J^ 

01 of ngon, (Ps. ™0- "" , , g^j i„, often h.s he 

He central fact and Per.on ,n tto togdo , ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ 

.hos.nthath>...r,.n h»dd^»*J,;^,_,„^ 

an, other ™" • '■'\'':» ""^Xn! Thus Jeremiah i. t. hr.^i in p.ec«. 
doepandso 1... » « »I ' '» ,^^ ,e,e de.trnelio. of hr» 

"•' • '"fl'f. ;;%t;i»ptT.hSauie.heof aBth. 



; ,1 1 J. f a redemption that shaU jet oe oi .» — 

- , ..'r sr^ttu to ersee..h.t.hese...mpl..»igh. 
land (cxn. 6-16) B W.U ^^^^^ j^^_^ ^^ ,^^,, „g„ ,o 

be intnitel, m It pi d Inn as mn ^ 1^.^ 

.e.*.*i,- ■»«*» ■^?''"'"'?r.t eg.*** •^'^'■'^^^^ 
wordonljthat ."'''•'' "^J^ '^ ,2' .ddre..ing th.m.elve. 
pa., before thcr e,.s '"7™" ;° ^^ ^ fct to the .pirilnal ear. 
Lt to the »P«;"V'"' IrL!' M«l«»d Zeotaiah will .. 
The, are indeed .nd »'» "* f^^' ,*„, „„» than, perhap., .n, 

,11 th wa tne. ^J'^ ■«. ™ "".,., ,„„ (Act. z. 9-16), .nd 
„,n.pl I th ™ »«'»°E » ^'- ^"f '1, we might yenttirc 
STl n. all th ™» °4f ^^Std-greaS ^h ^of .11, th.t 
"■ '« " ',". 1 T.rSh mSstation .?God in .he .csh Th.. 

iichrittiSii.^^--*™":^^^ 

all parables." 
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With regard to the record wliicli we have of the Lord's parables, 
they are founds as is well known, only in the three first Gospels: that 
by St. John contaiaing allegories, as of the Good Shepherd (s. 1), the 
True Vifle (sv. 1), hut no parables strictly so called. Of the other 
three, that of St. Matthew was originally written for Jewish readers, 
and mainly for the Jews of Palestine ; its leading purpose being to show 
that JcBus was the Christ, the promised Messiah, the expected King of 
the Jews— the Son of David— the Son of Abraham ; — that in him the 
prophecies of the Old Testament found their fulfilment. The theocratic 
spirit of his Gospel docs not fail to appear in the parables which he has 
recorded ; they are concerning the kingdom,— being commonly the de- 
claration of things whereunto " the kingdom of heaven is likened," — a 
form which never once finds place in St. Luke. The same theocratic 
purpose displays itself in the form in which tho Marriage of the King's 
Son appears ia his Gospel, compared with the parallel narration in 
Luke ; in the last, it is only a man who makes a great supper, — while, 
m Matthew, it is a king, and the supper a marriage-supper,' and that for 
his son. 

The main purpose which St. Luke had before him in writing his 
Gospel was to show, not that Jesus was the King of the Jews, but the 
Saviour of the world ; and therefore he traces our Lord's descent, not 
merely from David, the great type of the theocratic king, nor from, 
Abraham, tlio bead of the Jewish nation, but from Adam, the father of 
mankind. He, the chosen companion of the apostle of the Gentiles, 
wrote his Gospel originally for Gentile readers, so that while St. Mat- 
thew only records the sending out of the twelve apostles, corresponding 
to the twelve tribes of Israel, he relates the mission of the seventy, an- 
swering to the (supposed) seventy nations into which the world at Babel 
was divided. He, as writing for heathens who had so widely departed 
from God, has been most careful to record the Lord's declarations con- 
cerning the free mercy of God— his declarations that there is no depar- 
ture from God so wide as to preclude a return. The leading idea of 
St. Luke's Gospel seems to have guided him ia the parables which be 
records. In this view, the three at chapter xv. are especially character- 
istic of his aim, and more partictdarly the last, that of the Prodigal Son, 
and not loss so that of Dives and Lazarus, if, as Augustine, Theophylact, 
and some later commentators have suggested, we may take Dives to sig- 
nify the Jews, richly abounding with all blessings of the knowledge of 
God, and glorifying themselves in those blessings, whUe Lazarus, or the 
GentUe, lay despised at their door, a heap of neglected and putrefying 
Bores. Again, the fact that it was a Samaritan who showed kindness to 
the poor wounded man (Luke x. 30), would seem also to have been ro- 
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rotded not wilkont •» e»pe«"l i". <» l" ""»«* T *° "■" "'™ '"*°* 
idea of Lis Gospel. ,. , v- ip +i,,t „f 

St Mukhaetat one Pmlle which ii poeulmr lo him.elf, thalot 
ae Seed g.o.iDg I, il.clf (It. 26), whieh is nc.rlj t.l.ted m .J.b- 
,lanoe lo th.l ot the Misled Seed in Jl.tlhe,, the pl.oe of whieh it 
.ppe»3 to ocoupy. There is not, I hefae, ay thing so peonlur m hi. 
record of the parahlea as to call for especial notice. 
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The parables, feir in their outward fomij are yet fairer witliiii — 
apples of gold in network of silver; each one of them lite a casket, 
itself of exquisite workmanship, but in which jewels yet richer than 
itself are laid up ; or as fruit, which, however lovely to look upon, is jet 
more delectable still in its inner sweetness* To find then the golden 
key for this casket, at the touch of which it shall reveal its treasures ; 
to open this fruit, so that nothing of its hidden kernel sliall be missed or 
lost, has naturally been regarded ever as a matter of high concern.t 
And in this, the interpretation of the parable, a subject to which we have 
now arrived, there is one question which presents itself anew at every 
step ; namely this, how much of tliem is significant? and on this sub- 
ject there have been among interpreters the most opposite theories. 
Some have gone a great way in saying, — This is merely drapery and 
ornament, and not the vehicle of essential truth; this was introduced 
either as useful to given liveliness and a genera! air of verisimilitude to 
the narrative, or as actually necessary to make the story, which is the 
substratum of the truth, a consistent whole, since without this consist- 
ency the hearer would be both perplexed and ofiended, — to hold together 
and connect the different parts, just as in the most splendid house there 
must be passages, not for their own sa'ke, but to lead from one room to 
another.J Chrysostom continually warns against pressing too anxiously 

* Bernard : Supcrfloies ipsa, tanquam it foris oousiderata, decora est valde : et 
si quis fregerit nucem, intus inveniet quod jucundius sit, et mnlfi ampliua delec- 

f Jerome {In Eccles. lii.) : Parabolte aliud in medulla habent, aliud In super- 
fioie pollicentur, et quasi in terra aumm, in nuce nucleus, in Mrsntis castanearum 
operculis al)soonditna fmctna inquiritur, ita in eis divinus Hensoa altiua perscni- 
tandus. 

% Tertnllian {De Pudicilia, c, 9) : Quare centum oves 1 et quid utique decern 
drachmte % ot quaj illaj scopso 1 Necesae erat qui uniua pecoatoria salutera gratis- 
siraam Deo voletot csprimere, aliquam numori quantilatem cominaret, de quo 
nnum quidem perlsse deacriberet: neceese erat ut habitus requirentia drachmam 
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aU the circTimstaiices of a parable, and often cuts bia own interpretation 
Bomewhat short in language lite this,— "Be not carious about the 
rest:'" and in like manner, the interpreters that habitually follow him. 
Thcopbjlactf and others, though not alwajs faithful to their own prin- 
ciples. So also Origen, who illustrates his meaning by a comparison of 
great beauty. He says, " For aa the likenesses which are given in pic- 
tures and statues are not perfect resemblances of those things for whose 
8^e they are made— but for instance the image which is painted in wax 
on a plain surface of wood ntains a resemblance of the superficies 
and colors, but docs not a!a p tl depressions and prominences, 

but ofily a representation f th n— wL 1 a statue, again, seeks to pre- 
serve the likeness which n t n p minencea and depressions, but 
not as well that which is n 1 s^but should the statue be of was, it 
seeks to retain both, I m n th 1 and also the depressions and 
prominences, but is not an image ot those things which are within— m 
r, of the parables which arc contained in the Gospels so 



the same manner, ot tne paraoies wuiu" aiu x.uu.^^'^^y .« — — -i--- -- 
account, that the kingdom of heaven, when it is Ukened to any thing, is 
not likened to it according to all the things which are contained in that 
with which the comparison is instituted, but according to certain quali- 
ties which the matter in hand requirea."J Exactly thua in modern 
times it has been said that the parable and its interpretation are not 
to be contemplated as two planes, touching one another at every point, 
but oftentimes rather as a plane and a globe, which, though brought mto 
contact, yet touch one another only in one. 

On the other hand, Augustine, though sometimes laying down the 
same principle, frequently extends the interpretation through all the 
branches and minutest fibrea of the narrative,^ and Origen not less, 
in dorao lam gcoparum qulim lacero» adminicolo acoommodaretur. Hiyusmodi 
enim curiositotes et anspeota faciont quiedam, et c<«ictorum exposMonnm aubtili- 
tate plemmque dcducnnt ii veritote. Sunt autem qu» et simplieiter posita sunt 
ad Etniendam et disponendam et texendara parabolam, nt illuc perducantnr, cui 
eiemplnm procnratnr. Brower (D. Par. J. C„ p. 175) : Ma omitt, non potu- 
enmt quoniam eomm tantim ope res ad eventum facilft perduci poaset, cum al.o- 
Quin Sttltus floret aut hiatus in narratione, qui rei narratfe Bim.htadim omnmo 
nocerot, vel quia eorum ueglectus anditores fortasse ad inanes qutestionca et dubi- 
tationes invitare posset. 

* ToWl M irtpien"'Ci"'- , , , - . , - .i^ 

t Theopnylact (/» i^c xvi.) r natro irapo^oA)) xXoyfo,! koI «.ko»k^j BflXOi nf(*r 

fimv Tiviy *iffiP, Bb kot4 «!wa loixma to?! Tpiy^aatv tK^fois, ti' S lapfAft^ftil. 8> 

t mi XP)I xrirra Ti ^4pv tUv ^^^oKB. A.tttSi ^oAv.pay^^.u.VSo, fixA" E,^ toj^ 

vfli! rh irfoailiifvoy ou/iflaXAiIfts™. 

1 Comm. im Mait/i. siii. 47. 

^ See a wonderful instance of the extent to which this may be done m an osp* 
iitton of the Prodigal Son, given in his QoffisJ. Eca»^., 1. 2, qu. 33. 
3 
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ON THE LNTEEPRETATIOH' OF PARABLES. 



despite the passage which I have just quoted. And in modern time^ 
the followers of Gocoeius have been particularly earnest in affirming 
all parts of a parable to be significant.* Perhaps, I might mar the plea- 
sure of some readers in the following noble passage, by saying from 
whence it was drawn : but the writer is describing the long and labo- 
rious care which he took to master the literal meaning of every word in 
the parables, being confident of the riches of inward truth which every 
e of those words contained ; he goes on to say, — " Of my feelings and 
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* Teelman (Comm. in Luc 
with mnch atilify. 

t Ornne eimile claudicat. 

i Theophykct (in Spiceh's Thes., s. \. irofio,3oM() : 'H irnpofloXi, iar Bi4 T<imii 
lift-"'"' o^K ^T' irop(i8o\)|, Sax' aSrb tKi^yo, 5i' 6 t) ?rapnfloX^. 

§ Boyle's Slyk oJlU Holy. Scriptures; Fifth ObjeUion. TheiD is a remarkabio 
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in the othor scheme of interpretation, there is the danger lest a delight 
in the exercise of ingenuity on the part of the interpreter, and adndra 
tion of the ingenuity bo exercised on the aide of the readers and hearers, 
may cause it to he forgotten that the aanctification of the heart through 
the truth is the main purpose of all Scripture :— even as there will pre- 
eentlj fee occasion to observe how heretics, through this pressing of all 
parts of a parable (o the uttermost, have been wont to extort from it 
almost any meaning that they pleased. 

Yet on the other hand, there is a shallow spirit ever ready to empty 
Scripture of the depth of its meaning, to exclaim—" This means nothing, 
this circumstance is not to be pressed ;" and satisfying ourselves with 
Bayinga like these, we may fail to draw out from the word of God all 
the riches of meaning that are combined in it for us,— we may fail to 
observe and to admire the wisdom with which the type was constructed 
to correspond with its antitype. For as a work of human art, a statue, 
for instance, is the more perfect in the measure that the life, the idea 
that was in the sculptor's mind, breathes out of and look? through ever^ 
fealnie aai \™b, eo muek the greater being the triumph of spirit, 
penetrating through and glorifying the matter which it has assumed; 
so the more tranalucent a parable is in all parts with the divine truth 
which it embodies, the more the garment with whn-h it i= irrayed, is a 
garment of light, pierced through, as was once the raiment of Christ 
with the brightness within,— illuminating it in all its recesses and 
corners, and leaving no dark place in it,— by so much the more beautiful 
and perfect it must be esteemed. It may be further answered, that of 
those who start with the principle that so much is to be set aside as 

paswe in Anguafine {m av. Dei, 1. 16, c, 2), where he carries out this view Et!H 
Lm^r ; Kon sanf omnia qu» geita narrantur, aliqnid etiam s,gn.a<^re putanda 
sunt : sed propter ilia qua. aliquld significant, etiam iHa quiB mh.l significant attex- 
nntur Solo cnira vomer* terra proscinditor, Bed ut hoc fieri poseit, etiam cietwa 
aralri' memb™ sunt nccessarla. Et soli nervi In citharis atque hnjumodi vas.s 
mneicia aplantuc ad cantnm, sed nt aptari possiot, insunt et cetera m compaglmbua 
or^anomm quie non pcrcutiuiitur a cauentibus, sed ea qn« peroussa resonant hB 
co^eetuntur. Ita in prophoticft historia dieunt^ et aliqua, qu|e nihil ^!S™fi^«"*. 
Bed uuiDus adh<ereant qn» significant, et qnomodo rehgentur. Ct Cen.M L W. 
c 94 A Eomish expositor, Salmeron, has a comparison something sunilar: Ce^ 
turn est gladium non omni ex parte Ecindere, sed una tantiim : nee enim- per mann- 
brinm seoat neque per partem obtusam oppositam aciei, neqne per cuepidem, sed 
laotim per aciemsecat. Et tamen nemo san* mentis dlxetit aut mannbnnm aut 
cuspidem aut partem obtnsam oppositam aciei, necesamia non e$se ad scmdendum. 
nam el«i per sc ipsa non scindant, servinnt tamen nt pai^ qn» acn(a est, et ad 
secandum nata, scindere fortlCs et commodias valeat. Ita in parabolis multa affer- 
mitnr, qoasetaiper se ipsa sensum spiritalem non efficiant, condncnnt tamen ut 
parabola per illam partem scindat et secet, ad qnod pwestandnm ab anctore prop* 
dla fuerat. 
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noH-eHSontial, scarcely are to be found any two agreed, when it comes fai 
the application of tteir principle, concerning what actnallj ia to be set 
aside ; what one rejects, another retains, and the contrary. MoreoTer, it 
is always obaervable that the more this system ia carried out, the more 
the peculiar beauty of the parable disappears, and the interest in it is 
weakened. For example, when Colrin will not allow the oil in the 
Tessela (Matt, xxv ) to mean any thing, and when Storr,* who, almost 
more than any otter, would leave the parables bare trunks, stripped of 
all their foliage and branches, of all that made for beauty and ornament, 
denies that the Prodigal leaving his father's house has any direct refer- 
ence to man's departure from the presence of his heavenly Father, it is 
at once evident of how much, not merely of pleasure, but of instruction, 
they would deprive us. It may be remarked too, in opposition to the 
interpretation of the parables merely in the gross, that when our Lord 
himself interpreted the two first which he delivered, those of the Sower, 
and of the Tares, it is more than probable that he intended to furnish 
us with a key for the interpretation of all. These explanations therefore 
arc most important, not merely for their own sakes, but as laying down the 
principles and canons of interpretation to be applied throughout. Now 
in these the moral application descends to some of the minutest details 
of the narrative : thus, the birds which snatch away the seed sown, are 
explained as Satan who takes the good word out of the heart (Matt, 
xiii, 19), the thorns correspond to the cares and pleasures of life (Matt, 
xiii. 22), and much more of the same kind. "It must be allowed," says 
Tholuck,! "that a similitude is perfect in proportion as it is on all sides 
rich in applications ;$ and hence, in treating the parables of Christ, the 
expositor must proceed on the presumption that there is import in every 
single point, and only desist from seeking it, when either it does not 
result without forcing, or when we can clearly show that this or that 
circumstance was merely added for the sake of giving intuitlveness to 

* De ParaioUs Ckristi, in his Opmc. Acad., v. 1, p. 89, 

t Avslegung der Bergpredigt, p, 201, "With tiiis agrees wliat Bistop LowUt 
saya, De Sac. Paes. Hek, Pral. 10. 

^ Vitringa : Placent mihi qui ex parabolis Christi Domini plus veritatlB elicinnt, 
quim generale quoddam prieceptum ethicum, per parabolam illustratum et andl- 
t«ram auimis fortius iufiium. Won quod audaciter pronnnoiare eustineam, eju»- 
modi insUtationia aut perauasionis genua, si Domino nostro placnisset illttd adhi- 
bere, cum Bumma ejus sapientia. non potuisae consistere. Confendo tamen da 
Bumma sapientia qualis ilia ftiit Filii Del, noa meritd plus prresumere, ao propterea, 
si parabolEB Cliristi Domini ita eipUcari queaat, ut singulie earum partes com- 
modS et absque violentis contorsioOibus tiansferaiitur ad fficonomiam Eooleaia, 
illud ego eiplicationis genus tanquam optnmum amplectendum, et ceteris prrefer- 
endum esiatimo. QuanlA enim plna solidfe verifatia ei Terbo Dei eruerimos il 
dUuI obstet, tantj< ma^s divinam commendabimus sapientiam. 
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-TT 1. tj «t no=..mP anv thins to be non-eesential, 

■"'Jf J," »S:fp"l in m. „»«e, .f d..„™i.g -.. i. ..— 

„M.in t... l>dd of the ...«1 truth which the p.r.hle .»hi -^f k, 
„d di..i.gul.h it in the mind .. sh^ly and ac»„.tel, - « ™ '^^ 
m e.gn.te t„tta whieh border np.n it; for o.l, .een from »" in,«o 
■ Mint will th. different p.rf .ppe.r in then- tme hght. "On. n»y 

rSof wLh the middle point i, the spirit,.! imth or doetrme, „d 
of wSl, hlr.dii .re the »e,.l oironm-fnee, » '1' »" riif 

™n » th. e,e look, forth from the centre. E.en "^'» *' g™';'^^ 
we h.,e reeoinkcd il. middle point, it. m.m dootrm., n fhU 1>SH th" 
:5l ipropLio. »d right .igni«c.tion of .11 P"'"'" "XtT. 
bo clear nni, ns, .nd w. sh.U l.J *.s, upon them onl, .o f.r 
n,™ truth i» therebj more midly Kit forth. 

There is ..other rule which it i. imp.rt.nt to ob.erve, "t"' '"J= 
.™ tim. is .0 simple .nd obrious, th.t were it not ™rj frequently 
::LS i^ Lrdl, be thought needful to be «.« ■ b. 
„i|bt h. left to th. common sense of .,er, mteyreter. It » h» th.l 
r in the e.nUn.tion of th. f.Ue, the inlroduct.on (.p.^.S...) "l 
„ n the "Pi^n. , „,„,„ny .ttended to, so here 

StlTbtriSetT. proVr.b.l. -nd epi-p».bol. tbougb ^^ 

bomi 10 Mm which th. other, .t l-t did. (So. Jo.» S"™ • 

=s^;=^t=5SErErd 

Il„ ah., 1000 Solttu .l.rk« Wert, b»t.. Sf* <' 'T, ^Sou , " A «»!. 
p.,.. tuck, very dlBac). whiai however ...pp..™ » «» t^.M™ 

oT j,»«t power i" ~W "'P""' '° 
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other terms would tave clone sufficiently well, which are invariahly tha 
fiager-poste pointing to the direction in which we are to look for the 
meaning, — the key to the whole matter. These deserve the most 
attentive heed, as their neglect often betrays into the most untenabla 
explanations ; for instance, how many of the interpretations which Eare 
been elaborately worked out of the Laborers in the Vineyard, could 
never have been so much as once proposed, if heed had been paid to the 
contest, or the necessity been acknowledged of bringing the interpreta- 
tion into harmony with the saying, which introduces and winds np the 
parable. These helps to interpretation, though rarely or never lack- 
ing,* are yet given in no fixed or formal manner ; sometimes they are 
supplied by the Lord himself {Matt. sxii. 14 ; xsv. !3) ; sometimes by 
the inspired narrators of his words (Luke xv. 1, 2; xviii. I); sometimes, 
as the prologue, they precede the parable (Luke xviii. 9; xis. 11); 
sometimes, as the epilogue, they follow (Matt. xxv. 13; Luke xvL 9). 
Occasionally a parable is furnished with these helps to its right under- 
standing and application both at its opening and its close; as is that of 
the Unmerciful Servant (Matt, xviii. 23), which is suggested by the 
question which Peter asks (ver. 21}, and wound up by the application 
which the Lord himself makes (ver. 35). So again the Parable, at 
Matt, ss, 1-15, begins and finishes with the same saying, and Luke xii. 
16-20 is supplied with the same amount of help for its right under- 
standing, f 

Again we may observe that an interpretation, besides being thus in 
accordance with its context, must bo so without any very violent means 
being applied to bring it into such agreement ; even as, generally the 
interpretation must be easy — if not always easy to be discovered, yet 
being discovered, easy. Eor it is hero as with the laws of nature ; the 
proleptic mind of genius may bo needful to discover the law, but b^ng 
d cov red t throws back liglit on itself, and commends itself unto all. 
And there s tl s other point of similarity also ; it is the proof of the 
law tl at expla ns all the phenomena and not merely some — that 

* Tert an {D Resur. Cam., c. 33) : Nullum parabolam non aut ab ipso in- 
ven 3 ed sscratam ut de Seminatore in verbi administratione ; aut it commenta- 
tore Evan^L. I p Eeluminatam, utjudicis superb! et viduse instantis ad peraeveran- 
tjam orationcB ; aut ultri conjectandam, ut arboris flci, dilatao in spem, ad iuatar 
JndaicES inftiictuositatis. 

f Sttlmeron {Serm. in Evamg. Par., p. 19) has a threefold divisiau of the para- 
Wa, which ia worth noticing. There ore three thicgs, he sayH, which, in proceed- 
ing to interpret if, claim our attention ; the radis or root oat of which it grows, 
which may also be regarded us the final cause or scope with which it is spoken, 
which is to be looked for in the irpo/i^ioi' ; next, the cortex or the outward sensw- 
oos array in which it clothes itself; and then the medulla, or inward core, tha 
spirEtoal truth which it enfblds. 
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mmn or lalei tlej ill matslal Hiemsekes n 3 nd I t ■• 

Mle,.ble .rid.~e that « t". tad the rigW nt p J P 

„rd., tal »11, will h.™ thcr oor,..poBdmt P ' """J , , t „ 
Wwill l«m wilhout gfting or o,er-m. h 1 t 
ihe riKll mttrpretolion, it will sc.ioelj » d I k " ' * 
;'::*. »tl.U .ppli.™e.fle™g,. 1. P pM P' ^______ 

anu.ionstoE.W.im^lo'^P™'™"'"™'"''''''^' ' ' " " 

the recesses of anticjuity * j c t „ f d t ne. 

0»e. more-the p.i.Ue. ma, not be ».d B u 

Doetrine. otherwise ..d.lre.d, grounded »,bJY \\ , . j., 
,„rthe. eoj^™.d ^ '-». - r ;l"L»e„t.l fringe, but 

:nr::rrrr.f itv -tr:tur rgSTs 

,i„, from the .l.are, le th. u,.re '^"^^^"^XZ h» lee. often 
the to of Seriptu.. "'"PTt'wKn! trnd to Z« .'» with whieh 
forgotten, ..d oo.trove.s,. .sts, l"*"^ "»™j; ^j.j „ ether sup- 
.0 ...fi. .,™ we.. po.t.», ... l»^^J^:i-: ;„ ft..., ,h.. 



ft:ri:::irrtttJ:^».:id/,.noh.ve.tripp.d.h.t,„.n.r. 

■ .. ■„ . ^tisfhctory solution, is well stated by Teolman 
. That wUrt Is ramnd m . "''"^ JX in aapora, non .uribu. »•. 

onmi longa peUtione remoU. „^f,™ized axiom : Theologia parabolica 

t This ,1. ..^ «s "sy-rr"* »•"»"'■« -« — * Tr" 

,on est argumeolati™. And "S™- "^ , , u S »2. There is a beaultful pas- 
,llle«!ia. Se.GE..»o.i.<_T»,i.Ae- .» ^ ^, ^,,„j „ ,,,„„ 
^. to A™'":%'^;TbJlT™..ji.Meo.li«ati.«oftrutbs.l,»dy» 
„E.„..ts what »" ■- '"Xrf -Sgalust gatorc™ ~st ot all. Tb- 
other s">~i' """? ! „..t' ™", h£ with tie wond.tM eorre.pond- 
objeelo. is m«le to reply to o». who P»~ " „lpi..d. sunt . 

eudesofSorlpt™, O™"'"' '"J™ * S .". Mentor i.M.llbus satis. 
„4 si - sit .liquid ■•>* "X^^J" ,t,S?;il|jit solid™ super ,uod pLpt, u. 
fieore ; nam ,ui p.etu.m Tult .»«";"'''''" J^, „ a»re , quia M null. »..«ll 
_.e.t,uodpluElt. '•™»-'»nSel^MeSL.,u..«.,»d»r*»'»™' 
pietur. vestisia. Qua P'°P'«' ■*"'■""""""„',,„ ..stmu s,d ilBme.lun 
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and ajlenmrdit to have inflicted wounds on him, ae proving certain 
views of the Romish Church on the order of man's fall, the succession 
in whicli, first losing heavenly gifts, the robe of a divine righteousness, 
he afterwards, and as a eoEsequence, endured actual hurts in his soul." 
And in the same way Eaustus Soeinus argues from tlie parable of the 
Unmerciful Servant, that as the king pardoned his servant merely on his 
petition (Matt, xviii. 22), and not on account of any satisfaction made, 
or any mediator intervening, we may draw from this the conclusion, 
that in the same way, and without recjuiring sacrifice or intercessor, 
God pardons his debtors simply on the ground of their prayors.f 

But far the greatest sinners against this rule were the Gnostics and 
M ' hie ■ Id f p ■ lly th f rm Th j bl w f 

to w 1 t th wh Id fi d 1 t th h m in tb 

pl d 1 t f & pt f th m to 11 w th 1 t b b- 

b d t th h Ip wh I th y h p i t fi d th i t by tt d g 
to y h th Th wh I h m f th G t w e 

wlhhw tmyh 1: ItthCplaamha* 

■i t t th 1 gi J It f th w Id g ly t w y t 

tl S pt t fi d a 
. H t lly t h 

ti — 1 1 1 tig b t to f th y Id t m( I t 

topkthirJThymwth d tdwt/&ptre 

it m g b t t th t i S jt th w ^ Wh thyfU 
thus to pickmg and choosing from it what was best adapted to their ends, 

• De Gral. Prim. Ham. ; Neque onim sine causfl Dominus in parabola ill! prius 
dixit, iojninera spoliatnm, posterius autciu, vulneratnm fuisse, cCim tamen contra 
aecidere soleat in veris latiociniis ; nimimm indicare voluit, in hoc spiritual! lalro- 
cinio ex ipsft amiaaione justitiie originalLs nata esse minora nostra natune. (Se 
GERHABD'a Loc. Tiled _ ac. 9, c. 2. § 86.) 

t Deyling, Obss. Sm., v. i, c. 649. Socinns hero sins against another rule of 
Scripture interpretation as of common sense, which is, that we are not to expect in 
every place the whole circle of Christian truth lo he Mly slated, and that no con- 
clusion may be drawn ftom the absence of a doctrine from one passage which is 
clearly stated in others. Jerome {Adv. Jovin., I, 2) : Neqno enim in omnibus locis 
docentur omnia ; sed uuaqnseque similitudo ad id refertur cujus est similitudo. 

I Jerome : Ad volnntatem suam Scriptnram trahere repngnantem. 

5 Irenffius, 1. 1, c. 8: Vt flgmentum iUonun non sine f^te esse videatur. All 
(his very nearly repeats itself in Swedenborg, in whom, indeed, there are many 
resemblances to the Gnostics of old, especially the distinctive one of a division of 
the Church into spiritual and carnal members. One, estimating his system of 
Scripture interpretation, thus speaks: "His spiritual sense of Scripture is one 
iltogether disconnected from the literal sense, is rather a sense before the sense ; 
not a sense to which one mounts up from the steps of that which is below, but ia 
which one must, as by a miracle, be planted, for it is altogether independent o£ 
and disconnected from, the accidental eriirnwrn sMperacWjYumnftlKi literal sense." 
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Ihe paralDbs would naturally inTite them almost moro than any other 
portions of Scripture ; for it was plain that they must abandon the literal 
portions of Scripture ; their only refuge was in the JguratiTO, in those 
which might receive more interpretations than one; such perhaps they 
might bond to their purposes. Accordingly we find them revclliug in 
these- with no joy indeed in them, on aeeouut of their simplicity or 
practical depth or ethical heauty ; for they s.em to have had no sense or 
feeling of these; but delighted to superinduce upon them their own ca- 
pricious and eitraragaut fancies. Irenicus is continually .-ompelled to- 
vindicate the parables against tbem, and to rescue them from the extreme 
abuse to which they submitted them, who not merely warped and drew 
them a little aside, but made them tell whoUy a different tale from that 
which they were intended to telb- Against them he lays down that 
e.non, namely, that the parables cannot be in any case the original or the 
oiclusive foundations of any doctrine, hut must bo thcm.selvcs interpreted 
according to the analogy of faith; since, if every subtle solution of one 
ot these might raise itself at once to the dignity and authority of a 
Christian doctrine, the rule of faith would be nowhere. So to build 
were to build not on the rook, but en the sand+ 

Tertullian has the same confiiet to maintain. The whole scheme of 
the Gnostics was a great Joating cloud-palace, the figment of their own 
Jrain, and baring no counterpart in the actual world ot realities. They 

. In a .flkins P»..S« (^*- K"- >■!■=-*)' >• >»'•"■ "* '""'"^ "»>> Jc'l^ 
tur. their violent tmasposltlou. of it till it became .lloscthor . dUT.r.llt Huns m 
thci; hand., to tldr fiaud, who .hould l.r«H up some wort of ciqu.it. mosaie^ 
mouAl bv a .HIM artHeer to picenl the eHigy ot . »..£, aad should then 
"e-po.. the pice ape .o». whollj d»»,at plan, and make them to eipra. 
.on,. ,11. imaeo .ta foi or doe, h.pl.E that, .Inee Hey c.ald p.mt to the .tone, 
a, helag the lame, they .hould b. able to p.nuad. the simple that thi. wa. the. 

""I'lCc™' H"., 1. 2, c 27 Et id.» parabola, debcnt non ambisui. adapM : 
.ieeuimetqulab.oMt.lno pericalo ab.oWit et parabola, ah ommbu. similitor 
abrfulionemae.lpi.nt, etavmlate eorpn. iot.8r«m, « -I""! 'f"'"";, »™; 
brorun .1 .in. o,a»»ion. pirscverat S.d qua, uen aperlt, di.ta .unt n„u, an» 
..lule. po.li., eopular. ab.olut,omh.. pamb.larmn, ,u.. u»n.,o .,a. P"-! v. 
MlnvJ;ilIrt;itoi,e.tl. Si. ..,m apud nullum .,it r.sala ventat... ..d ,™t, 
faeiint qui abiolvenl parabola. tuH. v,d.buntur v.ntale. pugn.ale. ■."""''■ 
Sn So too c. 3 ; Qui. autem pai.bol» po..unt mulho, r.elp.r. abrfu ,on.., el 
M. d. mquLltloa. Del aUrm.re, r.llaqutat.. quod «,rtun, et ,nd.b,t.t.m M 
Srmn ..1, v.H. pr.dpltartlun » in p.rleulum .1 Irr.tionabilioin .«. qn» no. 
amantlam verilatem ...«l.Mtur ! .. umnquid hoc ..I «on la petrt «rm. .1 v.M. 
et m aiKrto po.lta Bdlitor. su.m domum .,d In inccrtam cla., .,..« 1 Cud. 
.nielli- .vcl. hui..nedl .dltoSo.l.. Cf.l.2,c.lO, .ndf.r.n.»m^ 
of what they w.™ able to b.lns out of a par.Hc, ... tl. e.phm.t.on. of the I0.I 
Sheep, andthe Lort Pie., of Jlo.ey. 1. 1, .. 16. Th. miia.l.. w.i, submitted b, 
them to the .Mue proc«,.. of interpr.tation ; «,. 1. 1, c T. and t. A c. Jl. 
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c uld th f t p mould it as they would. They found na 

d ffi ultj th f g tlie parables to he upon their side. For they 

e. d ly m difi 1 th &cl me, shaping their doctrine according to tho 
1 a 1 g d g t n f these, till they brought the two into apparent 
ag m nt w th n th . There was nothing to hinder them here ; 
t£ d t w n t fl ed body of divine truth to which they conld 
n th dd n t k aw j which was given them from above, and in 
wh h th y Id nly aoju eseo : but it was an invention of their own, 
and they could invent and fashion it as they pleased, and as beat suited 
their purposes. We, as Tertnliian often says, are kept within limits in 
the exposition of the parables, accepting as we do the other Scriptures 
aa the rule to us of truth, as the rule therefore of their interpretation. 
It is otherwise with these heretics ; their doctrine is their own ; they 
can first dexterously adapt it to the parables, and then bring forward 
this adaptation aa a testimony of its truth.* 

As it waa with the Gnostics of the early Church, exactly so was it 
with the cognate sects of a later day, the Oathari, and Bogomili; they 
too found in the parables no teaching about sin and grace and redemp- 
tion, no truths of the kingdom of God, but fitted to them the speculations 
about the creation, the origin of evil, the fall of angels, which were 
uppermost in their minds, which they had not drawu from Scripture, 
but which having framed, they afterwards turned to Scripture to find if 
there was not something there which they could compel to fall into their 
scheme. Thus the apostasy of Satan and his drawing after him a part 
of the host of heaven, they found set forth by the parable of the Unjuat 
Steward. Satan was the chief steward over God's house, whom ho 
deposed from hia place of highest trust, and who then drew after him 
the otlier angels with tho suggestion of lighter tasks and relief from the 

burden of their imposed duties,t 

* De Pudicitia, c. 8, 9. Among mucli else which ia inlercsting, he says, Hsens- 
tid parabolas quo volnnt trahmit, non quo debeot. aptissimft eKcluiiunt. [HiB 
image is from the workers in gold or rather metals ; called exelusorcs (see Augus- 
tine, Enarr. in Ps. liv, 32) from excladero, to strike or stamp out (Du Cange, s. v.) 
This meaning of the word esoludore ia wanting in Schelleh's Dictionary,] Quara 
aptissimfe % Quoniara 4. primordio secundiim occasionos parabolanrai, ipsaa mate- 
rias confinxerunt dootrince. Vacavit scilicet Ill's solutia t regal*, veritatia, ea cott- 
quirere atque componere, qnomm paraholfe vidcntur Thus tto Ot Prase. Harrel., 
Q. 8, Valentlous non ad materiara Scripturas sed matemm ad Scnpturas, excogt- 

+ Neander, KiTch. Gesch., v. 5, p. 1082 Thoy dealt more perversely, and at 
the same Ume more characteriatjoally still, wifh the parable of the Servant that 
owed tho ten thousand talents (iiirf, V. 5, p 1122) This strvant too with whom 
the king reckons, is Satan or the Demiurgus, his wife and ehddren whom the king 
wders to he sold, the first his Sophia or intelligence, the second the angels autyect 
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Bat, though not testifying to evils at all bo grave in the devisera of 
thi scheme, nor leading altogether out of the region of Christian truth, 
yet BufEciently injurious to the sober interpretation of the parablca. 
is 8nch a theory concerning them aa that entertained, and in actual 
exposition carried out hy Coeceius, and his followers of what we may 
call the historico-prophetical school. By the parables, they say, and so 
fer they have right, are declared the mysteries of the kingdom of God. 
But then laying hold of the term, kingdom of God, and understanding 
it in far too exclusive a sense, they are determined to find in every one 
of the parables a part of the history of that kingdom's progressive 
development in the world, to the remotest times. They will not allow 
any to bo merely for exhortation, for reproof, for instruction in right- 
eousness, but afHrni all to be historico-prophetical. Thus, to let one of 
them speak for himself, in the remarkable words of Krummacher,* — 
" The parables of Jesus have not primarily a moral, but a politico- 
rehgious, or theocratic purpose. To use a comparison, we may consider 
the kingdom of Gfod carried forward under his guidance, as the action, 
gradually unfolding itself, of an Epos, whose first germ lay prepared 
long beforehand in the. Jewish economy of the Old Testament, but which 
through him began to unfold itself, and will continue to do so to the end 
of time. The name and subscription of the Epos is, Tiie kingdom cf 
God. The parables belong essentially to the Gospel of the kingdom, 
not merely as containing its doctrine, but its progressive development. 
They connect themselves with certain fixed periods of that development, 
and, as soon as these periods are completed, lose themselves in the very 
completion : that is, considered as independent portions of the Epos, 
remaining for us only in the imago and external letter." He must mean, 
of course, in the same manner and degree as all other fulfilled prophecy 
— in the light of such accomplished prophecy, he would say, they must 
henceforth be regarded, 

Boyle gives some, though a very moderate countenance, t« the same 
opinion, saying of the parables, " Some, if not most, do, like those oysters 
that, besides the meat they afibrd us, contain pearls, not only ineludo 
excellent moralities, but comprise important prophecies ;" and having 
adduced the Mustard Seed and the Wicked Husbandmen as plainly 

t* him. God pitied him, and did not take from him liis higher intelligence, hii 
subjects or his goods; he promising, if God would have patience with him, to 
create so groat a number of men as should supply the place of the fallen angels. 
Therefore God gave him permission that for sis days, the six thousand years of ths 
present world, he should bring to pass what he could with the world which ho had 
created — But this will suffice. 

* Not the Krummacher who is now, or was of late, so popular in England, but 
hii ftther, himself the anthorof a volume of very graceful original parables. 
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containing such prophecies, lie goes on, " I despair not to see unheeded 
prophecies disclosed in others of them."" Vitringa's Ei-uddaivm of Die 
Parailes\ ia a practical applioation of this acheme of interpretation, and 
one which certainly is not calculated to give one a very favorable opinion 
of it. Aa a specimen, the servant owing the ten thousand talents (Matt. 
xviiL 23), is the Pope, or line of Popes, placed in highest truat in the 
Church, but who, misusing the powers committed to thejn, were warned 
by the invasion of G-otha, Lombards, and other barbarians, of judgment 
at the door, and indeed seemed given into their hands for punishment ; 
hut being mercifully delivered from thia fear of imminent destruction ai 
the time of Charlemagne, so far from repenting and amending, on thu 
contrary, now more than ever oppressed and maltreated the true 
servants of God, and who therefore should be delivered over to ac 
irreversible doom. He gives a yet more marvellous explanation of the 
Merchant seeking goodly pearls, this pearl of price being the church of 
Geneva ! and the doctrine of Calvin opposed to all the abortive pearls, 
that is, to all the other reformed Churches, Other examples may be 
found in Cocceias — an interpretation, for instance, of the Ten Virgins, 
after this same fashion.^: Deyling has an interesting essay on this school 
of interpreters, and passes a severe, though certainly not undeserved, 
condemnation on them.^ Prophetical, no doubt, many of the parables 
are, for they declare how the new element of life, which the Lord was 
bringing into men's hearts and into the world, would work — the future 

* On tie Sly!e y the Holy Scriptiures : Fifth Oijection. There Is nothing nen 
liowever in tMs scheme, for it ia evident IVom many passages, that Origen had voiy 
much the same Ijclief. I would refer particolariy to what he says on the parabla 
of the Laborers in the Tinoyard (_Omm. in Matth. sx.), where he seems to lal)o( 
under the sense of some great undisclosed mystery concerning the future desWniev 
)f the kingdom of God, lying hidden in that parable. St. Ambrose {Apolag. JW. 
Damd, c. 57) gives a strange historico-prophetical interpretation of Nathau'ii 
parable of the Ewe Lamb : and Hippolj-tus {De Anlkhristo, c. 57), of the Unjurf 

t ErkUtrmig der PoroAoien.— Being published, not like most of hia other works ip 
LaUn, but originally in Dutch, it is for less known, as indeed it deserves to bo, tia,n 
his other oftentimes very valuable works. I hare made use of a German transla- 
tion, Frankfort, 1717. The volume consists of more than a thousand rather closely- 
prinfed pages, and baa wonderfully little grain to be winnowed out IVom a most 
nnreasonable proportion of chaff. 

$ Schol. in Maith. xxv. More are to bo found in Gdrtleb b Syst. Theal. Propk. , 
as at pp. 642, 676. Densingius, Teelman, D'Outrein, Solomon Tan Till, may be 
named among the otter chief writers of this school. 

^ Obss. Sac., Y. 5, p. 881, seq. He notes how the same scheme of interpretation 
has been applied by the same school of interpreters to the miracles. Of this 
various examples may be found in Limpe's Commeakiri/ an St, John, — see, for in- 
(tance, on the fteding of the five thousand (John vi.). They ibrm the weakest 
part of a book which oonfwns in other respects much that is admirable. 
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lufluenecs and results of liis doetrine— that the little mustard-seed would 
grow to a great tree — that the leaven would continue working till it had 
IcaTened the whole lump. But they declare act bo much the f<Kl.i aa 
the laws of the kingdom, or the facts only so far as hy giving insight 
into the laws, they impart a knowledge of the facts. Historico-prophe. 
tical are only a few; as for instance, that of the Wicked Hushandmen 
which Boyle adduced, in which there is a clear prophecy of the death of 
Christ ; as that again of tho Marriage of the King's Son, in which there 
is an equally clear announcement of the destruction of Jerusalem, and the 
transfer of the privileges of the kingdom of God from the Jews to the 
G-entiles. But this suhjeet will again present itself to us when we have 
arnvea at the conclusion of the seven parables contained in the 13th of 
8t. Matthew. 
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CHAPTER I?. 

ON OTHER PAKABLES BESIDES THOSE IN THE SCEIPTTJRES. 

FtowEVBR the most perfect specimens of tbia form of composition, 
those by which the comparative value of all other in the like kind are 
to be measured, are to be found in that Book which is the most perfect 
of all books, jet they do not belong esolusirely to it. The parable, as 
Jerome has noted, is among the favorite vehicles for conveying moral 
truth in all the East. Our Lord took possession of it, honored it by 
making it his own, by using it as the vehicle for the very highest truth 
of all. But there were parables before the parables which issued from 
bis lips. It seems to belong to our subject to say a little concerning 
those, which, though they did not give the pattern to, yet preceded bis, 
concerning those also which were formed more or less immediately on 
the suggestion and in the imitation of his, on the Jewish, that is, and the 
Christian. And first upon the Jewish parables. 

Some indeed have denied, but against all testimony, that this method 
of teaching by parables was current among the Jews before our Saviour's 
fime. To this they had been mainly led by the fear lest it should de- 
tract from his glory, to suppose that he had availed himself of a manner 
of teaching already in use. Tet surely the anxiety which has been 
often shown, and of which this is a specimen, to cut off the Lord's 
teaching from all living connection with his age and country is very 
idle, and the suspicion with which parallels from the uninspired Jewish 
writings have been regarded, altogether misplaced. It is the same 
ansiety which would cut off the Mosaic legislation and institutions alto- 
gether from Egypt j* which cannot with honesty be done, and which, 
in truth, there is no object whatever in attempting. For If Christianity 
be indeed the world-religion, it must gather into one alt dispersed rays 

* The attempt fails even when made by so able and learned a man aa Wiisius, 
It is not from gronnds such as lie occupies in hla MgypUaca, that books liko Spen- 
ceh's Dc Legii«s Htbr/im um can be answered. 
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of liglit: it must appropriate to itself aU elements of truth which are 
any where scattered abroad, not thus adopting what is alien, but rather 
claiming what ia ita own* There cannot bo a doubt that our blessed 
Lord so spake, as that his doctrine, according to its outward form, should 
commend itself to his countrymen. There were inner obstacles enough 
to their receiving of it; need was it therefore that outwardly it should 
be attractive. Thus be appealed to proverbs in common use among 
them He quoted the traditionary speeches of their elder Rabbie, to 
refute, to enlarge, or to correct them. When he found the theological 
terms' of their schools capable of bearing the burden of the new truth 
which he laid upon them, he willingly used them ;t and m using, did 
not deny their old meaning, yet at the same time glorified and trans- 
formed it into something far higher. He used them, but all his words 
being creative, and he mating aU things new, he breathed into them 
also a new spirit of life. The prayer, "Thy kingdom come," formed 
already a part of the Jewish liturgy, yet not the less was it a new prayer 
on the lips of all who had realized in any measure the idea of the 
kingdom, and what was signified by the coming of that kingdom, aa 
he first had enabled them to realize it. So, " Peace be unto you !" 
was no doubt an ordinary salutation among the Jews long before, yet 
having how much deeper a significance, and one how altogether new 
upon his lips who was our Peace, and who, first eausing us to enter our- 
selves into the peace of God, enabled us truly to wish peace, and to 
speak peace, to our brethren. In like manner also it is not to be doubted 
that a proselyte was in the Jewish schools entitled, " a new creature, ' 
and his passing over to Judaism was called "a new birth;"t yet were 
these terms used, as far as we can see, to express a change only in bia 
outward relations— that his kinsmen were his kinsmen no more ; it re- 
mained for Christ and his apostles to appropriate them to the higher 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven. Nor less is it certain that the 
illustrating of doctrines by the help of parables, or briefer comparisons, 
was eminently in use among the Jewish teachers,^ so that it might also 

* In the words of Clement (Slrom., 1. 1, c. 13) : Aurorij i, &\itS,f>a avvayiyiiv ri 

t There is an interesting Esaay in this point of view by Schoetleen (fliir. He6., 
V 2 p 883 ) with the title Ckrisfus RaMiwinim mmnus. In the same way the 
whole coloring of Ezekiel's visiooa, and the symljols which he uses, are Persian 
■nd Babylonian throughout, they belong, that is, to the worid in which he lived 
end moved ; yet the distinction remains as wide as ever between a Mag^an or Chal- 
(la}»D soothsayer and a prophet of the living God. 

+ Schoettoen'b Hot. Heb., v. 1, pp. 828, 704. ^ ' ^ 

i, ViTRiNGA, De Synagoga, p. 678, seq. Hillel and Sohammai were the most 

HlusUions teachers by parables before the time of our Saviour ; R. Meir immeK 

diately after With this last, as the tradition goes, the pov,-cr of inventing para. 
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be said of them as of him, tliat without a parable they taught nothing. 
The very formulas with which their patahlea were ictrodueed were the 
same as those we find in the Gospels ; for instance, the question ." Where- 
unto shall I liken it V is of continual reoarrenoe. But what then ? It 
■was not in the newness of the forms, hat in the newness of the spirit, 
that the glory and superior excellency of Christ's doctrine consisted. 

As some may not he displeased to see what these Jewish parables 
are like I will quote, not as sometimes has been done, the worst, but 
the best which I have had the fortune to meet. The following is occa- 
sioned by a question which has arisen, namely. Why the good so often 
die young? It is answered, that God foresees that if they lived they 
would fall into sin. "To what is this like? It is like a king who, 
walking in his garden, saw some roses which were yet buds, breathing 
an ineffable sweetness. He thought, If these shed such sweetness whUe 
yet they are buds, what will they do when they are fully blown ? After 
a while, the king entered the garden anew, thinking to find the roses 
now blown, and to delight himself with their fragrance; but arriving at 
the place, he found them pale and withered, and yielding no smell. He 
esclaimed with regret, 'Had I gathered them while yet tender and 
young, and while they gave forth their sweetness, I might have de- 
lighted myself witb them, but now I have no pleasure in them.' The 
nest year the king walked in his garden, and finding rosebuds scatter- 
ing fragrance, he commanded his servants, ' Gather them, that I mB,y 
enjoy them, before they wither, as last year they did.' "" The next is 
ingenious enough, though a notable specimen of Jewish self-righteous- 
ness t— " A man had three friends : being summoned to appear before 
the king, he was terrified, and looked for an advocate: the first, whom 
he had counted the best, altogether refused to go with him ; another 
replied that he would accompany him to the door of the palace, but 
could not speak for him ; the third, whom he had held in least esteem, 
appeared with him before the king, and pleaded for him so well as to 
procure his deliverance. So every man has three friends, when sum- 
moned by death before God. bis Judge : the first, whom he most prized, 
his money, will not go with him a step ; the second, his friends and 
kinsmen, accompany him to the tomb, but no further, nor can they de- 
liver him in the judgment ; while the third, whom he had in least es- 
teem, the Law and good works, appear with him before the king and 
deliver him from condemnation."t But this Is in a nobler strain ; it is 

bles notably declined. This is not hard to nndersUnd. Tiie fig-ttee of the Jewish 
people was withered, and conH pat forth no fruit any more. (Matt. ixi. 19.) 

• Schoettcen's Hot. Heb., t. 1, p, 682. 

t ScHOBTTGEN's flcr. ifti., V. 1. p. 1129. How different Is this vIcw of the L»w 
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wggeated by those words, "In thy light shall we see liglit.' ■ As a 
man travelling by night kindled his torch, which, when it was extin- 
guished, he again lit, and again, but at length exolaimed, ' How long 
shall I weary myself in my way ? better to wait till the sun arise, and 
when the sun is shining I will pursue my journey' — so the Israclitea 
were oppressed in Egypt, but delivered by Moses and Aaron. Again 
they were subdued by the Babylonians, when Chananiah, Misael, and 
Azariah delivered tliem. Again tbey w«re subdued by the Grecians, 
when Mattathias and his sons helped them. At length the Eoniana 
overcame them, when they cried to Gfod, ' We are weary with the con- 
tinual alternation of oppression and deliveranco; we ask no further 
that mortal man may shine upon ns, but God, who is holy and blessed 
for ever.' "* There is a fine one of the fox, who seeing the flah in great 
trouble, darting hither and thither, while the stream was being drawn 
with nets, proposed to them to leap on dry land. This is put in a 
Kabbi'a mouth, who, when tho Grseco-Syrian kings were threatening 
with death all who observed the law, was counselled by hia friends to 
abandon it. He would aay, "We, like the fish in the stream, are indeed 
danger now, but yet, while we continue in obedience to God, we are 
our olement; but if, to escape the danger, we forsake that, then we 
ivitably peri^."t — Again, there is one of much tenderness, to explain 
why a proselyte is dearer to the Lord than even a Levite. Such prose- 
lyte is compared to a wild goat, which, brought np in tlio desert, joins 
itself freely to tho flock, and which is cherished by the shepherd with 
especial love ; since, that his flock, which from its youth he had put 
forth in the morning and brought back at evening, should love him, was 
nothing strange ; but this, — that the goat, brought up in deserts and 
mountains, should attach itself to him, demanded an especial return of 
afieotion J — There are besides these a multitude of briefer ones, deserv- 

as an advocate with the Judge, ftom that gWen by our Lord (Matt. y. 25, 29,) who 
compares it to an adversary dragging m before a tribnnal where we are certam to 
be woratfld ! Thia patablo. like bo much Else that ia to be found' in the Eabbhiical 
booka, reappeara in many qnartera ; in tho Eastern Romance, Barlaam and Jose- 
phat, c 13 ; and among the traditional sayings of Mahomet, (See Von Hammbs'b 
Puvdgmben d. Orients, t. 1. p. 31S.) 

• Schobttgek's Hot. HA., T. 2, p. 691. 

+ Schoettgen'b Hot. Seb., t. 1, p. 189. 

i Schoettgen'b Hot. Heb., v. 1, p. 377. This too on the reaurrection fa good 
(CoccEHis, Exarpi. Gem., p, 282): K. Ammin replied to a Sadducee who s^d, 
Numquid pnlvis vlvet 1— Rem tibi hac paraboll explicabo. Rex quidam jus3et»t 
ft aervis suis palatium in loco, qui aqul et limo careret, extrul. Factum. Eo col- 
lapao, jusait id reffidiflcari in loco ubi utriusque erat copia. Negant ae posse. 
Tum ille iratua, Quum abesset aqua et Hmua, potuistis : nunc quum utnuuquo ad- 
fdt, non possetisi 
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ing the title of similitudes rather than of parahles. Thus there is one, 
urging collection of spirit in prayer, to this effect : — " If a man brought 
a rei^uest to an eartlily monarch, but instead of making it, were to turn 
aside and tali with liis neighbor, might Eot the king be justly dis- 
pleased ?"'~In another, the death common to all, and the doom after 
death so different to each, is likened to a king's retinue entering a eity 
at a single gate, but afterward lodged within it very differently, accord- 
ing to their eeveral dignity.t There is a singular one to explain, why 
God has not told which command should ha¥e the greatest reward for 
its keeping.^ — In another it is shown tow body and soul are partners in 
sin, and so will justly be partners in punishment.^ 

These, with two or three more, which, bearing some resemblance to 
Evangelical parables, will be not«d in their due places, are the most 
memorable which I haye met. "When these hist are brought into 
comparison, I think it will be acknowledged that the resemblance is one 
lying merely on the surface, and is nothing so extraordinary, as some 
writers have given out. Some, indeed, have thought the similarity so 
great, as needed in some way or other to be accounted for, and have 
supposed that our Lord adopted those which he found in any way fitted 
for his purpose, remodelling and improving thom as they passed under 
his hands. Others suppose that the Jewish parables are of later origin 
than those in the Gospels, and that the Eabbis, whUe they searched the 
Christian books for the purpose of ridiculing or gainsaying them, 
enriched themselves with their spoils, borrowing sayings and narrations 
which they afterwards used, concealing carefully the source from wheuoa 



• ScHosTTGEN'a Hot. Heb., v. 1, p. 656. 1 
Tariation occurs in Chrysostom (^Hom. 1, m Osia 
cation, Horn. Bl, in MoMh. 

■\ Schoettgen's Hot. Heb., v. I, p. 388. 

% Ibid., v.-l, p. 187. 

6 CoccEUrs {Excerpt. Gem., p. 232); Antoniniia cum K. Jtchudft sancto sic col- 
loquutus allquando est. Corpus inquit et anima a judicio se liberaro possunt. 
Quomodo 1 Corpus dicat, Anima peccayit, nam as quo ilia 1 me discessit, ecco 
lapidis instar sine sensu in BcpnlcTo jacui. Animn autem dicat. Corpus peccavit, 
nam es quo illiua laxata sum nexu, ecce volito per aerem aviculie in morcm. Ad 
htec Rabbi, Parabolam, iniqiiit, lalii dabo. Rex raortalis horto cuidam amceniesi- 
mo, in quo maturi (hictua essent, duos custodea apposuit, claudum et Cfecum. 
Claudua, viais ftuctibus, cscura admonuit, ipaum uti in bumeros reciperet, quo illos 
decerperet, et illi inter Be devorarent. Inaedit i^tur daudus weci cervicibua, de- 
cerptoaque fractus absumaerunt. Aliquaato post tempore venit Domirus borti et 
do ftuctibua requisivit. Cum ciecus, siM oculos non esse ut videret, et cluuiniB, 
sibi pedes deesae, ut accedetet. Quid illel Quumjussissetbunoillinshumerii 
eicipi, utnunque aimul judicavit et plexit. Conaimilifer fkciet Deus: antmlL cor- 
port inditl, pariter animam et corpus Judicabit. 
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they were derived.' But neither of these suppositions seems necessary. 
Lightfoot has a collection of such sayings under the title,— Wii stolen by 
the Jews out of the &>spelA but neither liere, nor in the parallels else- 
where adduced, is the resemblance so striking as to carry any persuasion 
to my mind, of the necessity, or even the prohability, of a common origin. 
The hat d d w th wh h th J 'i 1 d th ed books o( 

the Chr t h t 1 mh h t 1 d t 11 f git rature, hut 

whichw fltwth pec if -adt th m :[ ^i ^^^ t^'« ^* 

Bupcosit t m ly mp hobl 

The bl ft U ly h m t d have foTinl 

place, or 1 1 t Id w th d fli Hj h b 1 d wh n the same 

external 1 f d th m tw d t w 1 the common 

gtorehou f mwh H t t d pi were drawn 

alike by 11 P h p t w 11 1 w 11 t t d ne of these 

Talmud Ip bl f 4 tly i 1 w th pk by our Lord. 

It is on f th b t f th h h p t d t T md ty with his, 

and has be m t m Ik d t th t 1 tt p t f th Marriage of 
the King =1 wh 1 It t th w dd g m t Tie Kabbis 
have del d wh t f U w Eccl 7 wh t written, 'The 

spirit sb 11 t t G d wh g^ t — H g 1 1 th e unspotted, 

see that tbou restore it unspotted to him again. It is like a mortal 
king, who distributed royal vestments to his servants. Then those that 
were wise, folded them carefully up, and laid tliem by ia the wardrobe ; 
but those that were foolish went their way, and, clothed in these 
garments, engaged in their ordinary work. After a while the king 
required his garments again ; the wise returned them white as they had 
received them ; but the foolish, soiled and stained. Then the king was 
well pleased with the wise, and said, ' Let the vestments be laid up in 
the wardrobe, and let these depart in peace j' but ho was angry with the 
foolish, and said, ' Let the vestments be given to be washed, and those 
servants be cast into prison ;'— so will the Lord do with the bodies of the 
righteous, as it is "written, Isai. Ivii. 2 ; with their souls, 1 Sam. xxxv. 
29; hut with the bodies of the wicked, Isai. xlviii. 22; Ivii. 21; and 
with their souls, I Sam. ixv, 29."^ But with the exception of a king 
* So Carpzow, Ston, Lightfoot, and Pfeiffer {Thfol. Jud. atgne Mukamm., th. 

t Erokhin, chap. 20. 

% GFBaBER's UrckTi^entimm, v. 1, p. 316, eeq. 

% MEtPsoHEN, N. T. ex -mm. iUust., p. 117 ; see others, pp. Ill, 194, 195 ; and 
more in WEsrECN's N. T., pp. T2T, 765. Those given by Otto, a converitsd Jew. 
who afterwards retapsed into Judaism, in a book entitled Gali Razia, have been 
tampered with by him for the purpose of making the reaerablanoe between them 
and the Erangelical parables more close, else thejr would be remarkable indeed. 
(pFEiFt-ER'e Thed. Jud., th. 39.) 
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appearing in each, and tlie matter of praise and condemnation turning 
on a garment, what resemtlanee ia there here 1 In fact, if we penetrate 
a little below tiie surface, there is more real similarity between thia 
parable and that of the Talents, as in each case there is the restoration 
of a deposit, and a dealing with the servants according to their conduei 
in respect of that deposit. But then, how remote a litenesa ! and how 
capricious the whole ! The distributing of garments which were not to 
be worn, and afterwards reclaiming them, — what analogy has this to 
anything in actual life?* — how different from the probability that a 
nobleman, going into a distant country, should distribute his goods to 
his servants, and returning, demand from them an account, t — There are 
no parables in the apocryphal Gospels. Indeed, where a moral element 
is altogether wanting, as in these worthless forgeries, it was only to be 
expected that this, as every other form of communicating spiritual truth, 
should be absent from them. 

This much in regard of the Jewish parables. Among the Fathers of 
the Christian Church there are not many, as far as I am aware, who 
have professedly constructed parables for the setting forth of spiritual 
mysteries. Two or three such parables are to be found in the third 
book of the Shepherd of Hermas. The whole of that third book is in- 
deed parabolical, as it sets forth spiritual truths under sensuous images, 
only it does this chiefly in visions, that is, parables for the eye rather 
than for the ear. There are, however, parables in the strictest sense of 
the word ; this for example,! which is, I think, an improved form of the 
rabbinical parable last quot«d : " Restore to the Lord the spirit entire as 
thou hast received it : for if thou gavest to a fuller a garment which was 
entire, and desiredst so to receive it again, but the fuller restored it to 
thee rent, wouldest thou receive it? wouldest thou not say in anger, 
' I delivered to thee my garment entire, wherefore hast thou torn it and 

• This, with BO many other of the Rabbinical parables, sins almost against every 
rule given as needftil to "be observed in sucli an invented t«le, if it is to carry any 
power of conviction with it. by the author of the treatise, Ad Herenmiiivi, i. 9 : 
Terisimilis narratio erit, si ut mos, nt opinio, ul natura poatalat, dicemns ; si siatia 
temponim, peisonanim dignifabes, consihorum rationes, locorum oppoctunltatca 
constabunt, ne refelli posait, aut temporis panim fnisse, aut cauaam nnllam, ant 
locnm idoneum non fulsso, ant homines ipsos Eicere ant pati non potuisse,— Bat 
how wonderfully do all ihese requisites meet in the parables of the New Tesla- 

t Unger (J> Parab. Jes. Nai., p. 162) observes that he has gone into this com- 
parison of the Evangelical with the Jewish parables,— Partim ut absterreremur a 
Bolito ribbinicos locos doctrinie Jesn quodammodo squiparandi pniritu ac levitate, 
interdum ad interpretationem juvandam pamm ntili, . , . partim nt inde magis ag- 
noBceremna parabolarum Jesn prfestantiam. 

t Simil. 9, 32, cf. SimU. 5, 2. 
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made H useless? It is now, on account of the rent which thou hast 
made iu it, of no more service to me.' If thou then grievest for thy 
garment, and eomplainest because thou receivest it not entire again, 
how, thiiikest thou, will the Lord deal with thee, who gave thee a perfect 
spirit, but which spirit, thou haat marred, so that it can be of no more 
service to its Lord? for it became useless when it was corrupted by 
ttee."— There are a good many parables, regularly brought forward aa 
such, in the writings of Ephraem Syrus, but such of these as I am 
acquMuted with, are very far from felicitous : indeed they could scarcely 
be tamer than they are.'— Eadmer, a disciple of Anselm, has preserved 
a sort of basket of fragments from his sermons and his table-talk. 
Among these there are so mauy of his. similitudes and illustrations as 
to give a name to the whole collectiou.f There are not a few complete 
parables here, though none perhaps of that beauty which the works that 
come directly from him might have led us to expect. 

Ear better are those interspersed through the Greek religious romance 
of«the seventh or eighth century, Barlaam and Josa/pkat, ascribed, with- 
out, I believe, any sufficient grounds, to St. John of Damascus, and often 
printed with his works. They have been jusUy admired,^ yet more 

* This is the best that I bnon', of which, however, I only judge in its Latin 
translation : Duo homines proficiaceliftntar ad quandam civitatem, quffi sfadiis abe- 
rat triginta Ciim autem jam duo aut tria confccissent stadia, obtulit se m via 
locus in quo sylvfe ct arbores erant umbrosie, fluentaque aquarum. multaque ibi 
dem delootatio. Qui dum contemplareutur iata, alter quldem ad urbem si ectan 
dam contendena, instor cursoris locum prsteribat ; alter ver6, cfim constilisBet ut 
contemplaretur, remansit. Doinde cim prodiro jam vellet extra arborum imbram 
calores timuit. atque ita dintius ibidem loci dum remaueret. locique simul imsm 
tate aese delectaret atque occuparet, bestia ex iis qme in sylva commotantnr prts- 
diit, approheosnmque ipaum portiaiit in sumn anfmm : alter veri. qm aeque iter 
noglexisaet, neqne forma arborum se detineri pasaus easet, recta ad urbem perrexit 
See also Paranes., 31, 28. . , t, j 4. 

+ OS S Anidm: Si«iUiMi«tbus. It is published at the end of the Benedict 
edit, or St. Anselm. I do not tnow whether I can find a better than this upon 
tiie Iceepiue of the heart with all dilifence, of which, however, I can quote no mora 
than is neoeasary for giving an inaight into the whole (c. 41) : Cor etenim nostrnm 
simile est molcndino semper molenti, quod Bominua qnidam cuidam servo suo eus- 
todiendum dedit : pnedpicns ei ut auam tautta annonam in eo molat, et ex eodem 
nnod moluerit, ipse vivat. VerQm illi servo quidam inimieatur. qut si quando 
mud vacuum invenerif, aut arenam Jbi static prcdieit, qme illud diasipat; aut 
pioim quie conglutinat; aut aliquid quod ftedat; aut paleam qute tantim lUud 
occapat Servus i^tur illo si molcndiaum snum bene cnst«dierit, Dominique sui 
taatim annonam in illo moluerit, et Domino suo servit, sibique ipsl victum acqui- 
rit. Hoc itaque molendinam semper aliquid molens cor est hnmauum, assida* 
aliquid cogitani. Cf. c. 42, 46. 

^ See Drsi-op'fi Mstonj of FHclieti, London, 1845, p. 10, eeq. 
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than one of them ia certainly not original, being easily traced up to ear 
lier sources. A very interesting one will be found in the note below • 
Those which are entitled parables in the writings of St. Bemard-t 
which, whether they he bia or no, have much of beauty and instruction 
in them, are rather allegories than parables, and so do not claim here to 
be considered. But if parables, which are professedly such, are not of 
ftequent occurrence in the works of the early Church writers, the para- 
bolical element is, notwithstanding, very predominant in their teaching. 
This was only to be expected, especially in their homilies, which are 
popular in the truest and best sense of the word. What boundless stores, 
for instance, of happy illustration, which might with the greatest ease 
be thrown into the forms of parables, are laid up in the writings of St. 
Augustine. One is only perplexed amid the endless variety what in- 
stances to select; but we may take this one as an esamplc. He ia 
speaking of the Son of God and the sinner in the same world, and ap- 
pearing under the same conditions of humanity; " But," he proceeds, 

* Urbem qnandam magnam exstitiaso BCcepi, in qua dves hoc m more et inati- 
tuto positum habebant, ut peregrinum queuiiam et ignotum virum, ac legum con- 
anetudinum civitatia oMnini rudcm et ignarum acdperent, eumque sib! ipsis regem 
conatituerent, penes quem per nuina anni cnrricolum reram omnium poteataa cssef, 
quique liberfe ot sine alio impedimento quicquid vellet, IhcOTet. Post aulem, dum 
ille omni prorsna curl vacuus degeret, atque in luxu et deliciia aioe ullo metu 
veraaretnr, perpetuoraque sibi regnum fore esistimaret, repente adversua eum 
iosnrgentes, regiamque ipa! veatem detrahctites, ac nudum per totam urbem tan- 
qnam in triumphum ageatos, in magnam quandara et iongii remotam inaulam eum 
relegabant, in qua necTictu neo indumentiS suppetentibus, fiime ac nudifato miaor- 
riraS premebatur, volaptate acilicet atque auimi hilaritatc, qulB pnekr apcm ipsi 
coneesaa foerat, in mserorem rnisus pneter apem omnem et expectatioucm commu- 
tatl. Contigit ei^o at pro anfjquo ciTium illorum more atque institnto vir quidara 
roagno ingenii acumine prseditas ad regnum ascisceretur. Qui statim subitA oft 
ftlicitate, qna) ipsi obtigerat, baudquaquam prsceps alireptus, nee eorum qui ante 
se re^am dignitatem obtiuuerant, miserdque ejeeti fberant, incuriam imitatns, 
animo aoxio et solicito id a^tabat, quonam pacto rebua suis optimfe consuleret. 
Dnm ergo crebrti meditatione hseo Eeeum versaret, per Eapientiaaimum quendam 
consiliftriura de eivium consuetadine ac perpetui exilii loco certior fkctns est ; quo- 
nam paeto sine ullo erroro ipse aibi cavere deberet, intellexit. Cilm i^tnr hoc 
cognoyisset, fiiturumque propediem, at ad illam insulara ablegaretnr, alque adven- 
titium illud et alienum regnum aliia relinqueret, patetiictis thesauria suia, quorum 
tunc promptum ac liberum usniii habebat, aurique atque argenti ac predoaonim 
lapidum ingenti mole famulis quibusdam quoa fldiasimos habebat, tr»dit4, ad earn 
iosulam, ad quara abducendus erat, preemtsit. Tertente autem anno civea ocanmota 
seditione nudum eum quemadroodiim superiorea rcgea, in esilium miserunt. Ac 
creteri quidem amentes, et brevis temporis reges, graviaaima fame laborabant ; Ills 
contra qui opes saas prremiserat, in perpetui rerura copiS vitam ducena, atqua 
inflnitt voluptafe fraena, perfldorum ac sceleratorura eivium metu protsus ahiBclo, 
gapientisaimi conailii aui nomine beatum se prffidicabat. Compare 1 Tun. vi 19. 

t In the Benedictine edition, v. 1, p. 1251, seq. 
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"h„, E,e.tadaere„c, itee i. betecn ite pmon.r » "> 'J^S™ 
.nd" . 4il»r.l»th..com. .«« hi„. Th., .,cb.th«.ta h. w* 
Sft. digoon . .» .ta did ..t too, might .uppos. tteo u»d.T .q.al 
„.b.i7l.l ... i. ft. .o„p.s— I. ™it«r who .« ™. h. fr..dom 
: ™T.',iIl. .b. .fte. i. f... Wd .tor. f., hi. *.... So ^.. . 
L differ.... h.t,..nCl,ri.., th. „mp.— « ™to «' »»;^«* 

Thl that Le in th.i, ign.r.n.. I. «.d fait wift tl. ^Mg.m.nt, .( 

!:tTt, ,i.d Ji. with hi. h.ii.w», »*;'«— J';:: ti 

not the ,kill of . .o.ta.n, h.t th. .onsider.fon .1: . m.nwt.t would 
™„j! 'It i. notwiftont ..." the M™, " P'~* J™ ' l 
Ltia.., knew, .ho.gh I do not ta.w, the r...o. ' Yo. jlj .« J^ 
ture to ii.d fait with ft. htatamith in his stop, .nd do ,on d.r. to 
tod fairwahG-d in th. ,oridr.t-Ch,,.s.o„ too, » JJ »' » 
su.h.in,ilit.de.. which need ..thing to be p.r.H.., «"P' '" fj. 
,ho.ld b. presented f.r ...h ; « tor in.f n.e, when .p..t,ng of th. ex 
S n ./.ntw„d ..t„., th. redemption .f 'b' "»•«•;, **' 
....mpany the manifestation of the .... .t M, he s.j., To what .. 
a...mpany t l^_^_ ^j , ,„jj ^^a^ 

rit ": ..endVh pl™l throne, .h. t.o r.i.i... wift him, 
fd r. p i Tf the beneLn Bn. ft. Md here opening b.fote .. 

In 11, form to a pa»We tf. .Uto t^lh.", J"""' ■" "■ °»'- ''°- 

■n?tr™"r5i*l S:, oC..t». iemit, ctm..™ ad 
""''°™Sn„X".n"mTi.t. Th. «.th» h.,. h. p™.tly eWlai.. 

r.irs.r!^£:ri,i.:.H.,.a.h..dP.™.~kj;j^^^^^^^ 

K,!-, may Had • P."Me ('■ 2, P- 5"). .»■ ^ i,' oS &m i. i. 
quote, hut 1. worthy a reftreuM-, a.d a.olter in S.L«.ao!. . Km. » r 

"'H'S. Man, how.™, I win ,.* f.' Ita d«.P *'«-"■ ' *" f ^ 
manner in which ftivoloM and sensual pleasures cause men W roi^et 
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it is my wish to apeak : and these I would now proceed severally and in 
order to consider, 

interesta of their spiritual being : On ne peut mieux assimiler le genre liumain qu'» 
un iomme qui, fujaiit uu 6I^pliant furieui, est descendu dans un puils, il a'esl 
accroclil k deux raraeaus qui en convroQt rorifloe ; et aea pieds se sont pos^a snr 
qnelque chose qui Ibnne uiie saillie dans Tinterienr du mflme puita ; ce aont qaatre 
serpens qui sortent lenra f*tea hora de leur repairea ; il apper^oit an fond du puita, 
Tin dragon qui guenle ourerte n'attend que I'insfant de sa cimte pour le derorer' 
Ses regards ae porteat vers les deox rameaux auquels il est anspendu, et il roit a 
leur naisaanco deux rats, i'un noir, Fautre blano, qui ne ceasent do les ronger Un 
autre objet cepeadant ae preaente a sa rue : c'eat une ruche reapUo de moudies k 
miel, il ae met a manger do leur miel, et !o plaisir qu'U y tronye lui feit onblier les 
aerpens snr leaqnels repoaent scs pieds, les rats qui rongent les rameaus auxquels 
il est snapendu, et le danger dont il eat menace a chaque instant, de devenir la 
pTOie da dragon qui gaetw le moment de sa chtite pour lo divorer. Son ^tourfo- 
rie et son illusion ne cessent qu'aveo aon eiislenoo. Ce puita c'est le monde rempli 
de dangera et do misferes ; les quafre serpens ce sont les qnatrea bumeura dont le 
melange forme notre corps, mais qui, loreque lour ^quilibre est rompn, devicnnent 
autant do poiaons mortela ; ccs deux rata, I'un noir, I'anko blanc, ce aont le joar et 
la nuit, dont la aucceasion consume la dur6i de notte Tie ; lo dragon c'est le termo 
inevitable qui nous attend tons ; le miel, enfln, ce sont les plaiairs des sea dont Is 
fauase douceur, nona seduit et nona d^toume du chemin oil nous devona marcher. 
This is again, with aomo ^ligbt alterations, lo be found among the specimens of the 
groat mystical poet of Persia, Dschelaleddin, given by Von Hammer (GejcA. A 
sdid«. Redek. Pfrs., p. 183), in Ba^laam, and JosapAat, c. 12, and elsewhere. In 
S. DE S«CT's Ckresl. Araie (v, 2, p. 864) there ia a parable by an 'Arabian anlhor 
which beara some resemblance, particuhirly at ita opening, to that of the talents ; 
and m Tholucr's Bluhmsamnniung am d. Mm-gsnl. Myst., there are several para- 
blea ftom the mystical poeU of Persia, for instance, a beautiful one, p. 105. 
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THE SOWER. 

MATr. siii. 8-8, and 18-23; Mark iv. 4-8, and U-21; 
Luke Yiii. 6-8, and 11-15. 

It is evidently the purpose of St. Matthew to present to his readers 
the parables recorded in the thirteenth chapter of his Gospel as the first 
which the Lord spoke : with tiia of the Sowet he commenced a manner 
of teaching which he had not hitherto med. This is siifBciently indi- 
cated by the question which the disciples asked, "Why speakest thou 
unto them in parables?" (rer. 10), and tbe answer which our Lord gave 
(Yer. 11-17), in which he justifies his use of this method of teaching, and 
declares the purpose which he had in adopting it ; and no less so, when 
he seems to consider this parable as the fundamental one, on the right 
understanding of which, would depend their comprehension of all which 
were t<; follow—" Know ye not this parable? and how then will ye know 
ail parables?" (Mark iv. 13.) And as this was the first occasion on 
which he brought forth these things new out of his treasure (see ver. 22), 
so was it the occasion on which be brought them forth with the largest 
hand. We have not any where else in the Gospels so rich a group of 
parables assembled together, so many and so costly pearls strung upon 
a, single thread. The only passage that will bear comparison is chap- 
ters XV. and xvi. of St. Luke, where there are recorded five parables that 
were all apparently spoken on the same occasion. The seven that are 
here recorded divide themselves into two smaller groups,— the first four 
being spoken to the multitude while he taught them out of the ship,- 



the three last, as it would seem, on the same day, in the narrower circle 
of his disciple'at his own home. 
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]Jefore proceeding to consider the parables themselves, let us seek to 
realize to ourselves, and to picture vividly to our minds the aspect which 
the outward nature wore, and what the scenery was with which our 
blessed Lord and the listening multitudes were surrounded. St. Mat- 
thew tells us that " Jesus went out from the house," probably at Caper- 
naum, which was the city where he commonly dwelt after his open min- 
istry began (Matt. iv. 13), " his own city" (Matt. ix. 1), and which was 
close by the sea-shore,* and going out he " sat down by the sea-side," 
that is, by the lake of Genesareth, the scene of so many incidents in liis 
ministry. This lake (now Bahr Tabaria) goes by many names in the 
Gospels. It is often called simply "the sea" (Mark iv. 1), or "the 
Sea of Galilee" (Matt. xv. 29, John vi. 1), or, " the sea of Tiberias" 
(John ssi. 1), though indeed it was an inland lake of no very great ex- 
tent, being but about sixteen miles in length, and no more than sis in 
breadth. But it might well claim regard for its beauty, if not for its 
extent : the Jewish writers would have it that it was beloved of God 
above all the waters of Canaan, and indeed almost all ancient authors 
that have mentioned it, as well as modem travellers, speak in glowing 
terms of the beauty and rich fertility of its bants. Henoe sometimes 
its name Genesareth has been derived, which some interpret " the gar- 
den of riches,"! though the derivation, I believe, is insecure. And even 
now, when the land is crushed under tho rod of Turkish misrule, many 
traces of its former beauty remain, many evidences of the fertility which 
its shores will again assume in the day which assuredly cannot be very 
far off, when that rod shall be lightened from thorn. It is true that the 
olive-gardens and vineyards, which once crowned the high and romantic 
hills with which it is bounded on the east and the west, have disap- 
peared ; but the citron, the orange, and the date-tree, are still found ia 
rich abundance ; and in the higher regions, the products of a more tem- 
perate zone moot together with these ; — while lower down, its banks are 
still covered with ajomatic shrubs, and its waters are still, as of old, 
sweet and wholesome to drink, and always cool, clear, and transparent 
to the very bottom, and as gently breaking on the fine white sand with 
which its shores are strewn as they did of old, when the feet of the Son 
of God trod those aauds, or walked upon those wa.teis,t Oa the edge ol 

• TV ■irapaAoXaairlia', probably SO called (o distinguish it from another Caper- 
naum on the brook Kishon. 

t Jerome (De Nomin, Heb.) makes Goiinesar=liortns principiam. 

% Joaephus {BeU. Jud,, 3. 10, 7) rises into high poetical animation while he is 
describing its attractions ; and in Eohh's PaUsHna (termed by Goethe, a glorious 
book), p. 67, there is a singularly beautiful description of tliis lake and the neigh- 
boring country. Sec also Ligbtpoot's Chsrsgrapk. Cenimy, c. 70, 70, and Mec- 
KBEs,Nov. Test, ex Talm.illmt., p. 151. Yet Robinson '(fiii;. teesearci^s, v. 8, 
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thU beautiful lake the multitude were assembled, in such numbers, that 
probably, as on another occasion (Luke v. 1), tbey pressed upon the 
Lord, so that he found it convenient to enter into a ship; and putting ofi 
a little from the shore, he taught them from it, speaking " many things 
unto them in parables." 

First in order is the parable of the Sower. It rests, like so many 
otiiers, on ono of the common familiar doings of daily life. The Lord 
lifted up, it may be, his eyes, and saw at no great distance an husband- 
man scattering his seed in the furrows. As it belongs to Iho essentially 
popular nature of the Gospels, that parables should be found iu them 
rather than in the Epistles, where indeed they never appear, so it belongs 
to the popular character of the parable, that it should thus rest upon the 
familiar domgs of common life, the matters which occupy 

"The talk 
Man holds with week-day maa iu the hourly walk 
Of the world's business ;" 

while at the same time the Lord, using these to set forth eternal and 
spiritual truths, ennobles them, showing, as bo does, how they eoutmu- 
ally reveal and set forth the deepest mysteries of his kingdom. " A sawtt 
vimtfMh U so»,"-whal a dignity and signiieanc. have these fe. 
words, used in the sense in which the Lord here uses them, given m.aU 
after-times to the toils of the hnsbandman iu the furrow. 

The comparison of the relations of the teacher and the taught to those 
between the sower and the soil, and of the truth oommunicat.d to the 
seed sown is ono so deeply grounded in the truest analogies between the 
worlds of nature and of spirit, that we must not wonder 1» find it of fro- 
ouent reourrence, net merely in Scripture (1 Pet. i. 23 ; 1 John in. 9) ; 
but in the woris of alltbewis.r heathens,' of all who have realised m any 

p. 258) Eive. a »i l.s. aathuslastle aeeoual. He .p.alj indeed ot the lake a. . 
« beaulJol shaet oflimpid water la a deeply depressed basla i" bat th. Ibnu ««>. 
Ml. " naula, and almost mibrokea heijht." (p. 312), was to hi. eye " funded 
aadlame- and a. It was the middle smnmer when his visit w«, made, th, verdure 
or the sprluE bad already disappeared, and be eompMa. Of nakedoes. m the 

ROneral aspect oftho scenery. 

. Grotin.bashereapaitioularlyriohcollectlOBofpaiallelpa.sasesfromOreek 

and La* writeia, he or other, have adduced such from Aristotle, Cicero (Jl^. 
11 6) Plutarch, Oiiatlliau, PUlo, and many mom i but It would not be worth 
wiii merely to repeat their quotatious. I do aot observe that w have ttis one 
from Beaeca (E).. 73) i Den. ad homiae. venlt, Imi (quad propiu. est) m hom.ae. 
vealt. Semin. in eoiporibus bum«il. dl.per.o sunt, qua. si bonas culler .leipit, 
Simula orlslal prodemt, et pari, bis e J qaibus o,U sunt sm^nt : si mata, n™ 
.lite, qu.m bumus sterlBs ac palustrls uecat, ac d.lade cre.t pu.EUnent. pr« 
fhiglbua 
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measure what teaohing means, and what sort of inflaence the spirit of 
one man ought to seek to exercise on the spirits of his fellows, commn 
nicating to them living and expanding truths. While all teaching that 
is worthy the name is such, while all words, even of men, that are really 
words, are as seeds, with a power to take root in the minds and Learta 
of those that hear them, contain germs in them that only by degrees 
develope themselves ;* in a much higher sense must this be true of tha 
words, or rather of the Word of God, which he spake who was himself 
the Seminal Word which he communicated. | Best right of all to the 
title of seed has that Word, which exercises not merely a partial working 
on the hearts in which it is received, but wholly transforms and renews 
them, — that Word by which inen are born anew into the kingdom of 
God, and of which the effects endure for ever. I cannot doubt that the 
Lord intended to set himself forth aa the chief sower of the seed, (not, 
of course, to the exclusion of the apostles and their successors,) that here, 
as well as in the nest parable, he that soweth the good seed is the Son of 
man ; and this, even though he nowhere in the three interpretations of 
the present one announces himself as Bueh.| Indeed, it ia difficult to 
Bee how we can stop short of hira, when we are seeking to give the full 
meaning to the words, " A sower went forth to sow"\ His entrance 
into the world was a going forth to sow ; tho word of the kingdom, 
which word he first proclaimed, was'hisseed; the hearts of men his 
soil; — others only were able to sow because ho had sown first; they did 
but carry on the work which he had auspicated and begun. 

" And when he sowed, some seeds fell by the way-dde [and U was 
trodden dovm (Luke viii. 5)], and t!ie fowls came and devoured t}ieni up." 
Some, that ia, fell on the hard footpath, or road, where the glebe was 
not broken, and so it could not sink down in the earth, but lay exposed 
on the aurfaee to the feet of passers by, till at length it became an easy 

* Thua Simkspeare, of a man of thoughtful wisdom : 
" His plauaive worda 
He srallend not in nan, but %a.iai them 
To grow there and to bear." 
+ Sahneron very 'beautifully {Scrm,.,in Par. Evang., p. 30); Qaemadmodftm 
Chriatns Medicta est et mediclna, SacerdoB et hostia, Itedemptor et redemptio, 
Lepalator et lex, Janitor et ostium, ita Safer et semen. Nee enim est aliud Evan- 
gelium ipsam, quiim CMatus incarnatus, natus, ptfedicans, moriens, resui^ng, 
mittens Spiritum Sanctum, congregans Ecclesiam, illamque sonctiflcana et gu- 
bcmana. 

% See, however, the arguments adduced lo the contrary by Mr. Greawell (_Exp, 
of the Par., v. 6, part 2, p. 238). 

^ Sahjioron {Serm. in Parab., p, 29) : Dicitnr esire per operationem Incama- 
Konia. <iul Indutns preceasit tanquau- agricola aplam pluvise. soli et frigorl veitem 
" M tamea Bex esset. 
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c,„ to lie bM>, .uA «B in tke E..I .re derated «. tpHowing m large 
LL a. L«hnd,..n, 10 g.tke, op, if ih,y o» ft. .eed-.orn *eh !■= 
h.> so.lle,.a. Tbe.. ™,d. .le e^^plained kj Chral tmelf , for ot tta 
,.r.ble w. h.ve .n .uftenlie iolerpreflion, one tk.t b.s oome from k.e 
own lip. ■ .»d wkiob i. important, .s kns been okserved, not mer.l, in 
ite wigs on tbe p.r.ble itself, o. enabling n. to feel tb.t we .re 
treading on sure ground, but .l.o .. gimng us a ke, to tbe eiptoat.on 
of otber parables, instructing us low tar we may safel, go ,n be appli- 
eation of tkeir „inor oiroumstanee. : tk.se words are tkn> eipla,ned_-. 
" Hte any me hearak tfc v^i <ftU Unsdom and umtMawUh. <i 
„t, Ikn amah tk mcbd om, and calcMk a-J that «hA ™ so»» 
j„ ki. hart." St Luke bring, out Sajan jet more di.h.ctl, a. tb. 
adT.r.ary and bi.d.rer of tke kingdom of Sod (of wl.ek tke™ wtU b. 
tober opportunity of .[K>J.inB in tie following parable), bj adding tb. 
rea.on wbj be .n.tokes the word ,.a,,-" « »«/ ^'^'^ ««» 'f 
ie «,«d- Tbe word, whi.b St Matthew alone r.eord., "««"•• 
XanMh it not;- ar. Ter, important for the .oaprelendrng of wk.t tk» 
first state of mind and k.art is, in wki.k tke word of God is unprodue- 
ti.e of any, even transitory, .ffe.t Tke nan understands it not; lo 
doe. not reeognKo limsclf as .landing in any relation to tie word whieh 
he bears, or to lie kingdom of gr«ie wliol tlat word proc aim. All 
that speak, of man', eonn.elion will a ligler invi.ible world, .11 tlat 
.peak, of .in, of redemption, ot Mines., is uninlellgille to lim, and 
wloUy willout significance. But kow kas ke com. to tki. .tate! Ho 
la, Irougll limself to it; le has exposed hi. leart as a common rOad 
to OTCrj OTil intneno. of the world, till it has b.come hard .. a pave- 
mcnf-tiU be ha. laid wa.to the ,e„ soil in wbiob tic word of God 
should hay. taken root; and ke las not .ulmitted it to tie plouglshar. 
ot 11. law wlick would ka™ broken it ; which, if he k.d ..ffcred it Ic 
do tke wort which Sod appointed it to do, would have gone before, pre 
pari.g that soil to rec.i,. tke seed of tke Gospel. But what render, hi. 
case tke mote hopelc.s, and takes away otou a possibility of tko word 
ecrminatin. there is, that b.sides the evil condition ot the soil, Ih.r. » 
dso On. watching to take adyantag. ot that oril condition, to use eT.r, 
w.apon ftat man puts into his kands, against man', aalvation ; and he, 
lost by possibility such a bearer might bebeve and be saved, sends hi. 
ministers iu tbe shape ot evil thought., worldly desires, carnal lusB, 
und by tkeir kelp, a. St. Mark records it, '• immediately ttMhawayM 
„d t;«.t «»< ~» " tfci' *«"■'•■" And the Lord conoludes, « Tim 
is be that receiveth tml hf the t^y-side." 

. H do StoTlclore (J...«. i.M«i.)t Tia est ccrft.qu.nli malarum cosily 
U..cm tau-itu altntui ct arcHctmu. Corn a Lap : Tia est trlta ..cul.n. « 
HcenWoria vitsa consnetudo. 
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Other of tho seed, which the sower scattered, appeared to have nt 
first, but in the end had not truly any better success. For we read 
" Some fell t6pon stony places, w/Kre they had tiot m-uck earth; and forth 
witfi they sprung wp, hsMuse they had no deymess of earth, and when 
the sun was up,* they were scorcfted, and because they had no root they 
witheral away." The "s^ny places" here are to be explained by the 
" rock" in St. Lake, and it is important, for the right understanding of 
the parable, that tlie words in St. Matthew, or rather in our translation 
of them, (for "rocky places," — as indeed the Rhcmish version has it, — 
would have avoided the possibility of any mistake), do not lead us 
astray. A soil mingled with stones is not meant ; for these, however 
namerous or large, would not certainly hinder the roots from striking 
deeply downward, as those roots, with the instinct which they possess, 
would feel and find their way, penetrating between the interstices of the 
stones, and would so reach the moisture below. But what is meant is 
ground, where a thin superficial coating of mould covered the surface of 
a rook, which stretched below it and presented an impassable barrier, 
rendering it wholly impossible that the roots should penetrate beyond a 
certain depth, or draw up any supplies of nourishment from beneath. t 
While the seed had not fallen into deep earth, therefore the plant the 
sooner appeared above the surface ; and while the rock below hindered 
it from striking deeply downward, it put forth its energies the more lux- 
uriantly in the stalk. It sprung up without delay, but was not rooted 
in that deep moist soil which would have enabled it to resist the scorch- 
ing heat of the sun, and being smitten by that, withered and died. 

Concerning the signification of this part of the parable we learn, 
' They on the rock are they, which, wlien they hear, receive the word vnth 
jay ; and these have no root, which for a while believe, and in time of 
temptation fall away." Though the issue is the same in this case as in 
the last, the promise is very different ; so far irom the heart of tlus man- 
ner of hearer appearing irreoeptive of the truth, the good news of the 
kingdom is received at once, and with gladness, J But alas ! the joy 

* 'Ara,T4\K(iy once occurs transitively in tJio New Testament, Matt. v. 46 ; so 
Gen. iii. 18, Isai. xlv. 8 (i,xx). It is ospocially used, as in this passage, of the 
rising- of tho sun or stars, Num. siiv. 17 ; Isai, Is. 1 ; Mai, iv. 2 ; tut also of the 
springing up of plants from the earth, Gon. six, 25 ; Isai. xliv, i ; Ezek. xvii, 6 ; 
Ps. sci. 7 ; and so, iitwirsiKc, in this present parable. In either sense the tlfla 
ivoToK'ti belongs to Christ, and has been apphed to him in both; as he is The 
Branch ("Ai'aTDA^, Zech. vi. 12, Lxx,), and as he is the Day-spring (Luke i, 78). 

t Bengel : Non imiuunter lapides sparsim in agro jacentes, sed petra sivo sasum 
Cflntinuum, sub terrse superflcie fenui. 

i Cocceius ; Statim hetori est malum signum, quia non potest non verbum Dei, 
eI recti percipiatur, in homine operari displicentiam siii, iyaylav. angustias, coi 
conlritum, spiritum fractum, famem aa sidm, deniqne luctum, ut Sorvator docuit 
Matt.v. 
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thns suddenly conceived is Dot, as the sequel too surely proves, a Joy 
springing up from the contemplation of the greatness of the beiiefit, even 
after aU the counterbalancing costs and hazards and sacrifices are taken 
into account, hut a joy arising from an overlooking and leaving out of 
calculation those costs and hazards— which circumstance fatally difl'er- 
ences the joy of this class of hearers from that of the finder of the trear 
sure (Matt. Siii. 44), who for the joy thereof, went and sold all that he 
had, that he might purchase the field which contained the treasure— that 
is, was willing to deny himself all things, and to suffer all things, that 
he might win Christ. We have rather here a state of mind not stub- 
bornly repelling the truth, but wofully lacking in all deeper earnestness, 
such as that of the great multitudes that went with Jesus, not consider- 
ing what his discipleship involved,— those multitudes to whom he turned 
and told at large, and in the strongest language, what the conditions of 
that discipleship were (Luke xiv. 25-33,) exhorting them beforehand 
that they should count the cost. This is exactly what the hearer here 
described has not done ; whatever was fair and beautiful in Christianity 
as it first presents itself, had attracted him — its sweet and comfortable 
promises,* the moral loveliness of its doctrines ; but not its answer to 
the deepest needs of the human heart ; as neither when he received the 
word with gladness, had he contemplated the having to endure hardness 
in his warfare with sin and Sataa and the world.—" So hath Mnotro<A 
in kimsc/f, I'ut dureth for a while, for when ti-ibuMAon or persecutmi 
ariseth because of the ward, ly and hj he is offended.}' It is not here, as 
in the last case, that Satan can merely come and take the word out of 
the heart without further trouble; that word has found some place there, 
and it needs that he bring some hostile influences to bear against it. 
What he brings in the present case are outward or inward trials, these 
being compared to the burning heat of the sun.f It is true, that gene- 
rally the light and warmth of the sun are used to set forth the genial 
and comfortable workings of God's grace, as eminently Mai. iv- 2 ; but 
not always, for see, beside the passage before us, Ps. essi. 6 ; Isai. xlix. 
10 ■ Kev. vii. 16. As that heat, had the plant been rooted deeply 
enough, would have furthered its growth, and hastened its ripening, fit- 
ting it for the sickle and the barn— so these tribulations would have fur- 
thered the growth in grace of the true Christian, and ripened him for 
heaven. But as the heat scorches the blade which has no deepness of 

• Bede ; Ilia aunt pnecordia quEC dulcedine tantJim audit! sennonis ac promissis 
csaieatibus ad lioram delectontur 

t It was with the rising of the sun, that the Koiirof. the hot desert wind, began 
commonly to blow, the deadly effects of which on all vegetation aro often al- 
luded to. (Jon. iv. S: Jam. i. 11.) Plants thus smitten with the heat aro called 
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earth, and Las sprung up on a aiallow ground, so the troutlea and afflict 
tions which would have strengthened a true faith, causa a faitt which 
was merely temporary to fail* When these afflictions for the word's 
sake arrive he is offended, as though some strange thing had happened 
tohini:t for then are the times of sifting,$ and of winnowing; and then 
too every one that has no root, or as St, Matthew describes it, no root in 
himself, no inward root,J falls away. 

The having that inward root here answers to the having a foundation 
on the rock Matt. vii. 25, to the having oil in the vessels elsewhere. 
(Matt. xsv. 4.) And the image itself is not an unfrequent one in 
Seripture. (Ephes. iii. 17; Col. il. 7; Jer. xvil S; Hos. ix. 16.) It 
has a peculiar fitness and beauty, — ^for as the roots of a tree are out of 
Bight, yet from them it derives its firmness and stabihty, so upon the 
hidden life of the Christian, that life which is out of the sight of other 
men, his firmness and stability depend ; and as it is through the hidden 
roots that the nourishment is drawn up to the stem and branches, and 
the leaf continues green, and the tree does not ceaso from bearing fruit, 
even so In the Christian's hidden life, that life which " is hid with Christ 
in God," lie the sources of his strength and of his spiritual prosperity. 
Such a root in himself had Peter, who, when many others were offended 
and drew back, exclaimed, " To whom shall we go ? thou hast the words 
of eternal life." (John vi. 68.) This iaith. that Christ and no other had 
the words of eternal life and blessedness, was what constituted hla root, 
causing him to stand firm when so many fell away. So again when the 
Hebrew Christians took jojfully the spoiling of their goods, knowing in 
themselves that they had " in heaven a better and an enduring substance" 
(Heb. X, 34), this knowledge, this feith concerning their unseen inherit 
anee, was the root which enabled them joyfully to take that loss, and no* 
to draw back unto perdition, as so many had done. Compare 2 Cor. iv 
17, 18, where again the faith in the unseen eternal things is the root, 

* Augustine ia particularly rich in striking sayings on the different effects 
which tribulations will hms on those that are rooted and grounded in the faith, 
and those that are otherwise. Thus {Enair. in Ps. xsi.) speaking of the fhmace 
of affliction : Ihi est auruin, ibi est palea, ibi ignis in angusto operatur. Ignis ille 
non eat diveraus, et diversa ^t, paleam in cinerem vertit, auro sordos tollit. See 
for the same image Chrtsostom, Ad Pap. Anliosk., Ham. i, 1. 

t See Job viii. 11, 12, and Fmbreit's N;ito. 

X The very word "tTiMaiion," with which we have rendered the &AT+iiofthe 
original, rests upon thia image— tritinlatio ftom tribulum, the threahing-roller, and 
thus used to signify those afflictive processes by which in the moral discipline of 
men God separates their good from their evil, theirwheat ft tm their chaff. 

fj It is with allusion to this passage no doubt that men of ftith are called in the 
Greek Fathers, ^a^fpKoi, iroXu^^ifui. Compare with this division of the parable, 
the Shefherd of Hennas, 1. 3, sim, 9, c. 21. 
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which as St. Paul declares, enahles him to count tbo pcesent affliction 
liBhl, and to endure to the end. Bemas, on the other hand, lacked that 
root It might at Irst sight seem as it ho would he more correctly 
raneed under the third class of hearers ; sinco he forsook Paul, "h.rag 
loTcd this present world." But when we examine more olosoly what wa. 
Paul's condition at Kome at the moment when Bcmas left him, we Ind 
it to hare heoB one of groat outward trial and danger ; so that it would 
seem more probable that the immediate cause ot his so going back, waa 
the tribulation which came for the word's sake.' 

Bot thirdly— of the seed which the sower cast, ''so»« fdl ammg 
/horns, and the thmns sprung up and choked it;' or as Wiolif has, 
« strangled it,"t so that, as St. Mark adds, " it fieUed m fiuzt. It is 
not that tlu seed fell so much among thorns that were fun grown, as m 
mund where the roots of these had not boon earefuBy eitirpated, in 
mund which had not been thoroughly purged and cleansed ; otherwiso 
it could not bo said in the words of Lnko, 'thM the tkrm Sprang up 
vMh if They grew together; only the thorns OTcrtopped the good 
seed, shut them out from the air and light, drew away from their roots 
the moisture and richness of earth, which should have nourished them 
and thus they pined and dwindled in the shade. They grew dwarfed 
and stunted, for the best ot the soil did not feed them-forming indeed 
, blade, but unable to form a full corn in the ear, bringing no frmt 
to perfection. It is not here, as in the Orst ease, that there was no soJ, 
or none deserring the name-nor yet as in the second case, that there 
was a poor or shallow soil Here there was no lack of soil, it might be 
good soil; but what was dcSciont was a careful husbandry, a ddigcnt 
eradication ol the miscbicTons growths, which, unless entirpatod, would 
oppress and strangle whatever-sprung up side by side with them. 

Of this part of the parable we have the following explanation- Jle 
also that r«»«; „ed ammg tU thorns,i^ h^ th^ hearoh th. «ari, oM 
thecare4 4thiiwarMandthed«:Afid,as<f,ich.,[andthelusls ^ 

oihBr tUnis^ enteric in (Mark iv. 19)], ofofe 'he oori, and hehecomlh. 
unfiuifnlf or, as St. Luke gives it, 'tha, Mng no fruit ioyer/ecM. 1 
. See Bernard (» Of.. Krist, e. *, 5 U, 16), Ibr a. ml.r..ll.S dijcn.ten 
whetler tt. faith of tho« comproheaded under this ,«,o.dhe.a was, .0 Ions j. « 
hXd, red or aol,-m Hot, on tt. qno.llon wletber it be po«M. to Wl Horn 
'TS2.H.: «—. herham. The lna£. of «. .« jr.wth slrimsliuE a 
..He, l.pe«.«e.4..hodicd 1. our ^^S^ -n tt. '^' '^' ^'^t 
weed ion toom in our l,M.-icnv«l ftom the Aoslo-Saion, ceoom, » ehota. 

\ ?-r;/=nSS"^-(Sr.rm) would rather trau.,... 
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It JH not here as in the first case, that the word of God is totally ineffec- 
tual ; nor jet aa in tie second ease, that after a teniporaxy obedienee ta 
the truth, there is an evident falling away from it, such as the withering 
of the stalt indicates : the profession of a spiritual life is retained, the 
name to live still remains — but the life and power of religion is by 
degrees eaten out and has departed. And to what disastrous influencea 
are these sad effects attributed ? To two things, the cares of this world, 
and its pleasures ; these are the thorns and briers that strangle the life 
of the soul* It may seem strange at first sight, that these which appear 
so opposite to one another, should yet he linked together, and have the 
same evil consec[uences attributed to them : but the Lord does in fact 
nere present to us this earthly life on its two sides, under its two aspeets. 
There is first, its crushing oppressive side, the poor man's toil how to 
live at all, to keep hunger and nakedness from the door, the struggle for 
a daily subsistence, " the cares of this life,"^ which if not met in faith, 
hinder the thriving of the spiritual word in the heart. But life has its 
flattering as well as its threatening side, its pleasures as well as its cares; 
and as those who have heard and received the word of the kingdom with 
gladness, are still exposed to be crashed by the cares of life, so on the 
other hand, to be deceived by its flatteries and its allurements. In 
neither case has the world altogether lost its power, nor is the old man 
dead : for awhile he may seem dead, so long as the flrst joy on account 
of the treasure found endures ; but unless mortified in earnest, will 
presently revive in all his strength anew. Unless the soil of the heart 
be diligently watched, the thorns and briers, of which it seemed a 
thorough clearance had been made, will again grow up apace, and choke 

especially used of a woman bringing her child 'to the birth, or a tree its fruit to 
maturity. 

* See the Shepherd of Hennas, 1. 3, aim. 9, c 20, for the emblem of the moun- 
tain covered with thorns and briers ; and bo Jer. iv. 3 : " Break up your fallow 
ground, and sow not among thorns." It is evident that in tfie great symbolic lan- 
guage of the outward world, those have a peculiar fitness for the expression of 
influences hostile to the truth. They aro themselves the consequences and evi- 
dences of sin, of a curse which has passed on from man to the earth which he inha- 
bits (Gen. iii. 17), till that earth had none other but a itora-crcwn to yield to ifa 
Lord, It ia a sign of the deep fitness of this image that others have been led to 
select it, for the setting forth of the samo truth. Thus tbo Pythagorean Lysis 
BaDh'b Apdlffnius, p. 192), irii«i™l nal Kiaiai Xi-xp/u tteji! Tit $p*™! kbJ 'rh.v KopSlni 
weipiaarTt t&v fi)j Kn^afSs tois fiaa^/inirii' Sp^iocrS-epTiW, itw tS SfitpBO no! it/Kw* Hol 
XoyitTTIIcii' tSs ^X"' feiOKidfoiwai, Kal Ka:\iauaai irpofaiiSis n^f i^i'q^ntv Kol jipt- 

t Kifiip,va from iiipu, that which draws the heart different ways. See Hob, i 2 ; 
" Their heart is divided," i. e, between God and the world ; such a heart consti- 
tutes the tn^f !iifriix»5- (Jam, ], 8.) See Passow, a. v. n/pifira, who quotes Terence; 
Curie animum divorsft trahunt 
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tlie good med • While Ikut whiok Ood promises is tell to be good, tat 
,lso wl^l the »orld promi.es i. felt to be good aim, and a good of th. 
„me kind instead of a good merely and allogethet mbordinate to the 
otker, there will bo an attempt ni»le to oombine the servico of tie two, 
10 ,cm fiod and mammon ; bnt the attempt will be m mn-tkey who 
make it will bring no fruit to perfeotion, will fail to bring forth the>. 
perfect trull, of the Spirit, which it wa. the pnrpo.e of tie word of Hod 
to produce in them. The Saviour warn, us against the danger which 
prove, fatal to tho.e in this third condition of heart and mind, when ke 
Saj. " Take keed to yourseWea, lest at any lime your hearts be ovor- 
charged with .urteiting and drunkenness, and cares of this lite, and .0 
that day come upon you unawares " (Luke al 34) : and St Paul when 
he writes " Tkey that will be rich, fall into temptation and a .nato, and 
into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in de.lruotion and 
perdition " (1 Tim, vi. 9 ; see Matt. vi. 25— 34.)t 

But it is not all ike seed whiok thus sooner or l.f»r periskes, Tke 
spiritual kusbandman m to sow in hope, knowing that will the blcss.nf 
of the lord, he will not always sow in vain, that a part will prospcr.J 
•• Oilier feSintoscodermnd, and brought forth fruit, ,ame a hu,ulr«2 

. Tta. with a deep learl^biowlede. Thaulei (£)».. 22 p.«. TH... Sim. 2) : 
Korti. ip.i, quod dam au.r .i,. horln. I HII. .e ^mis eipurjator, at plur.ram 
„dic., Lilm .Izanimum in term vlseerllas ma...nt, il. tam.a ul m,.im» d.- 
prolenitar. Int. rim humu. 4015™!" co—"t"r aKt- ""'tar: uHdamb™. 
Sil„ orlri debercut, .Imnl .teanla oi i.dMbu. t.„. Ms .acowcmit, et fru- 
minlum alla.qoo herta. et .cmma bona de.tment oppilmeat,«.. Sjc ergo et m 
prosentl loeo radlc.. dice, pravo. qu»,n. deltclu. et vit.a m lUnJo lateat.., et 
nocdnm morliJcata : ,u« per conftmloaem et paiaitentHm, at it. dioam, sait m 
OuMem sunt, el per bona e.eicltia eaarata : allameu vlliosaram r.dicum mail 
inclinallones sen propenaiones, puta vel superblai Tel luiuriie, ^a> vel inndue, sen 
odll bisque »mllium In Ipso fundo rellete sunt, qua, postea eiormntar, " "i" 
Tina beata virtuosa, laudabilia vita ex homine genninare, suocrescere, oriri Oeoe- 
ret, hieo pe.slm. noll.ram r.dlenm sermma prodennt, fraclusqu. illiu. ac rebsio- 
sam devotamque dispergunt, estinguunt, obruunt vitam. 

t Ovid's description (»i,««Ti., b S, v. 41»-1M,) ol the Ibmg. wbicb binder 
lie „lnm, of a harvest e»clly i.elnde, will a to, .llsbl additions, those wlieh 
our Lord has given ; though the order is a litUe different ; 

El mod* 6ol nimius, niinias mwft cmtipil imbEt; 
S nevenliquenoMnl; amditfiicrolticrei 

Senu jatlalegunt;lolium IriJaiivue failgaBl 
T CCM nicfsse, el ineipiisiiabilo giamen. 
'l Tb s be au h fa sermon A«s^stiiii Opp., v. 6, p. 597, Bened. ed : Kon 
eruo n 3 d s^rni au timer spinarum, ant sasa petramm, aut durissima via 
tierterrea am tarn n s mmautes verbmn Dei ad terram bonam tandem aUquando 



oerterrea am tarn n s mmautes verbmn Dei ad terram Donam lamium auq.i»uu„ 
Servenire po.simo , A elpe verbom D.I, omul, ajer, omnls bomo^ r"^ 
£e foidos' Igo .pargmn, tn vide quomodo aeclpias : ego erogem, tu vidl quJei 
fructus reddas. 
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f<M, some sixty fold, same thirty fold." St. Luke says simply, "arad 
bme fruit a htmdred fold^' leaving out the two lesser proportions oi 
return which St. Mark gives ; who, however, reverses the order of the 
three, heginning from the smallest return, and ascending to the highest. 
The return of a hundred for oue is not unheard of va. the East, though 
always mentioned as something extraordinary ; thus it is said of Isaac, 
that he sowed, " and received in the same year a hundred fold, and the 
Lord blessed him" (Gen. xxvj. 12); and other examples of the eama 
kind are not wanting.* 

We learn that " he that recdveth seed into t}i£ good ground, is he thai 
heareth the word and understandeth it, which also beareth fruit, and 
bringeth forth some a hundredfold, some lixty, and some thirty;' or with 
the important variation of St. Luke, Hhat on the good ground are they, 
who in an honest and good heart having hmrd the leord keep iz,\ and 
bring forth fruit with patience" — ^important, hecause in it comes dis- 
tinctly forward a difficulty, which equally existed in the parahle as 
recorded hy the other Evangelists, hut did not come forward with an 
equal distinctness, and yet on the right solution of which a successful 
int«rpretation must altogether depend. What is this "honest and good 
heart?" how can any heart be called good, before the Word and Spirit 
have made it so ? — and yet here the seei finds a good soil, does not 
make It. The same question recurs, when the Lord says, " He that is 
of God, heareth God's words" (John viii. 41) ; and again, "Everyone 
that is of the truth heareth my voice " (John xviii, 37). But who in 
this sinful world can be called '-of the truth," for is it not the universal 
doctrine of the Bible that men become "of the truth" through hearing 
Christ's words, not that they hear his words because they are of the truth 

that the heart is good, through receiving the word, not that it receives 

the word because it is good ?|: This is certainly tho scriptural doctrine, 
but at the same time those passages from St. John, as well as this present 

* Herodotus mentions that two Iiundred fold was a common return in tho plain 
of Babylon, and sometimes three ; and Niehuhr {Besckreib. v. Arab., p. 153), men- 
tions a species of mdze that returns four hundred fold: Wetstein (in loc.J has 
colleeted many examples from antiquity of returns as great as, or fkr greater than, 
fliat mentioned in the text, 

•) Karixovm- So John viii. 51, iTipiTc ■r'bv xiyov, to hold fast the word. St. 
Mark also has an instructive word, jtapoStxarri^', they receive it into their inwaifi 
life and soul. ' 

:f Augustine (/re Ev. JoL, Tract. 12), puts tlio difficulty and solves it in this 
manner : Quid eat hoc "i quorum enim erant bona opera 1 Nonne vonisti ut Justi- 
flces Impios ?— He replies : Initiura operum bonoi'um confesaio est operum malo- 
rum. Facis veritatem, et venis ad lucem. Quid est, f^cis yeritatem 1 non ie pal- 
pas, Don tibi blandiris, non tibi adularis, non dieis, Justus sum, cim'sis iniquiWi 
«t incipis facere yeritatem. 
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p,r.bl., .nd muck more .1.0 in fc So.ipte., tor witoe.s to ft. f.ot 
L ft'.,. ». ..nMons of h..rt ia whi.l *=";'*«»<'; ™* " 
..trau.. ft.« i. ofters. " B.mg .f ft. .r«ft,»--" domg ruft - 

h.™g ft. soil of "»» »<»« •«! s- fc««,;-f "s°;'L"':::""! 

ftin, Imsmuoh «. ft., T. "Wri" f le.ri.g Go*. w.ra»-..mmg to 
ft, ri.h^l>.ingiBS fc'ft ftuil-lh., ..nnol .ignitj . .lat. o£ rnmd and 
b»r inrtohLtruft i. po.itiv. .nd ,..li..d, tal ft., .nd...l. on. 
. Th olft.,. i. a r.oop«, for ft. truft No l...rt ..n U »>d to 
L .ta.l.t.l, . good soil, .. non. i. good »,. 6.d onl. And ,.l ft. 
Scripftr. .peats .tt.n of good »e. i .,.» .. .ompar.te.l, .t »., b. 
said of ..... torts. ft.t tl>., ar. • -oil «<«, 'or r«.,™g th. .«=d of 
.TOlasling lif. tlian oft.rs. Thns ft. « .on of !«,»» »U alone r... » 
ft n,.s..B. of p«. (Lnk. x. 6), ,hll. ,.t ».t .», ft-ng .»P *« 
r...pti.n of that me«..g. mn make lim traly a .on of p.».. H. ~» 
Srind..d . latent .on of pea., l..t it is f ^"P-' ** '^• 
„akes actual that wtieh wa. Mfterto onl, pot.nf.l. »• ""' ™ 
pr...lii.g of ft. e..p.l n.a, I. Kk.ned to th. K.ltomg of sparks, 
wtar. ft., find tinder, tt.r. they f.st.n, and kindle mto a lam. ; or 1» 
II d..t.n. ftrnst in among tl. ..rW, rnbKsl., altr.et.ng to «.Ujll 
partiole. of trne metal, wU.h ,.t but for th. ,onld ..nr and ..«ld 
never haTeextri..t.dth.niriv.. from the .nrr.nndmgh.ap. 

Not oth.r.i.. among th.s. to whom the word of Chr.st, a. aeftall, 
■,r.aeh.d It him.olf, .am, there w.r. two dirai.n. of m.n, and the s.in. 
S",s subsist L th. world. Tt.r. were first th. '«l.=-l""t«Yi 
rid ei good and good .vil-wh. lov.d ft.ir d.rknes. and hated ft. 
S tbl w»ld make that darkness manifest, and r.fnsed to rfk ,n 
L light of th. Lord .v.n.h.. it shon. ronnd about th.m drawing 
tet farther into their own darkn.s^s.lf-e»use,s and ..Ifj.st.fi.r. 
ih Jwere for th. most part th. Scrito and the Plar.see, w.ft 
wl™ fihrist eame in .ontaet. But there were also other, sinners a. 
„11, often a. regard, a.tu.l transgression of positive la. mu.h greater 
"ner. ftan those Sr.l, but who ,.t aekn.wl.dged their e,il-b«J no 
wish to alter the everlasting relation, between right and wrong-.h^ 
"L fte light appeared, did not refuse to bo drawn to it, even though 
I, knew ft.. iVwonld'condemn ft.ir darkue.s-.hat it "nil 'J"* 
* Ltir. remodelling of their Ive. and h.art.: ..oh were '!>« M'"'™ 
.nd th. Z.eoh»us., .11 who confessed fteir deed, jnstifjmg Sod Not 
ftat I would prsfer to inst.no. ft.se « .lample. of th. g™d and hone.t 
tort ieept in so far a. it is ...dtul to guard .gain.t a P.l.gian .hu» 
';;;:« and t. .ho. ho. th. W. Unguag. h.r. doe. no. o... 
d.mn even grU and grievou. sinners to .. in«ipa,ity for reeemng h. 
word of life Nalhan«il would be a yot more perf.et specimen of ft. 
ckss her. allnded to-« the Israelite indeed, in whom .a. no gnJ. - 
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which was saying ia other words, the man with the soil of an honest anti 
good heart, fitted for receiving and nourishiug the word of everlasting 
life, and hringing forth frnit with patience ; — one of a simple, truthful, 
and earnest nature ; who had been faithful to the light which he had, 
diligent in the performance of the duties which he knew, who had not 
been resisting God's preparation for imparting to him his last and best 
gift, even the knowledge of his Son. For we must keep ever in mind 
that the good soil comes as much ftora God, as the seed which is to find 
there its home. The law and the preaching of repentance, G-od'a secret 
and preventing grace, run before the preaching of the word of the king- 
dom ; and thus when that word comes, it finds some with greater readiness 
for receiving it, as a word of eternal life, than others. 

When the difi'erent measures of prosperity aie given,— that the seed 
brought forth in some a hundred-fold, in some sixty, and in some thirty, 
it seems difficult to determine whether these indicate different degrees 
of fidelity in those that receive the word, according to which they bring 
forth fruit unto God more or less abundantly, or rather difi'erent spheres 
of action more or less wide, which they are appointed to occupy, as to 
one servant were given five talents, to another two ; in which instance 
the dOigence and fidelity appear to have been equal, and the meed of 
praise the same, since eaeh gained in proportion to the talents committed 
to him, though these talents were many more in one case than in the 
other : — I should suppose, however, the former* The words which St. 
Luke records (ver. 18), " Take heed therefore haw ye Itear, for whosoever 
hath to him shall be given, and whosoever hath not from him, shaH he 
Uiken svex thai v^ieh he sseaistk to ha«^' (see aiso Mark iv. 23), are 
very important for the avoiding a misunderstanding of our parable, 
which else might easily have arisen. The disciples might have been in 
danger of supposing that these four conditions of heart, in which the 
word found its hearers, were permanent, immutable, and definitively 
fixed ; and therefore that in one heart the word must flourish, in another 
that it could never germinate at all, in others that it could only prosper 
for a little whUe. Now the warning, " TMe heed how ye fiear" obviates 
the possibility of such a mistake, for it tells us that, according as the 
word is heard and received, will its success be— that while it is indeed 
true, that all which has gone before in a man's life will greatly influence 
the manner of his reception of that word, for every event wiU have 

* So Irenieus {Con. Har., 1. 6 c 39 § 2) must have miijcrstood it, and Cyprla* 
{Bp, 69) : Eadem gratia spiritualis qu» (equaliter m baptismo k crcdentibus somi- 
tnr, in conversatione atque actu nostro poatmodum vel minnitnr vel angetar, nt ib 
Evangelio Dominioam semen tequahter semmator sed pro varietate ferr» allni 
absnmitur, aliud in multiformem copiim vel tricesimi, vel seiagesiml, vel cent^ 
■Inti nmneri frnctu eiuberantc oumulatur 
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tended either to tlie improving or deteriorating the soil of hie heart, and 
will therefore render it more or less prohable that the seed of God's word 



will prosper there, yet it li 



V to tafee heed how he hears, and 



through 'this taking heed to insure, with God's blessing, that it shall 
come to a successful issue. (Compare Jam. i. 21.) 

For while this is true, and the thought is a solcnm one, that there ia 
such a thin| as laying waste the very soil in which the seed of eternal 
life should have taken root— that every act of sin, of unfaithfulness to 
the light within us, is, as it were, a treading of the ground into more 
hardness, so that the seed shall not sink in it, or a wasting of the soil, so 
that the seed shall find no nutriment there, or a fitting it to nourish 
thorns and briers more kindly than the good seed ; yet on the other 
hand, even for those who have brought themselves into these evil condi- 
tions, a recovery is still, through the grace of God, possible :— the hard 
soil may agMn become sofl^-the shallow soil may become rich and deep 
—and the soil beset with thorns open and clear.* Eor the heavenly 
seed in this differs from the earthly, that the latter as it finds ite soil, so 
it must use it, for it cannot alter its nature. But the heavenly seed, if 
it be aeted upon by the soil where it is cast, also reacts more mightily 
upon it, softening it where it is hard (Jer. sxiii. 29), deepening it where 
it is shallow, cutting up and extirpating the roots of evil whore it is en- 
cumbered with these, and wherever it is allowed free course, transform- 
ing and ennobling each of these inferior soils, till it has become that 
which man's heart was at first, good ground, fit to afford nourishment to 
that Divine "Word, that seed of eternal life.f 

* So Augustine (Sem. 73, c. 3) : Mutamini cim potestis ; dura aratro vetsate, 
do agro lapides pr<3icite, de agro spinas cvellife. Nolite liabere durum cor, unde 
citi verbum Dei p»eat. Nolite habere tenuem terram, ubi radix charitatia all* 
non sedeat, Nolife curis et cupiditatibns Bocularibus offocare bonum semen, quod 
Yobis Epargitnr laboribua noatris. Eteaim Dominus seminat ; aed noa operani ejus 
Bumus. Sed estote l«rra bona. Cf. Serm., 101, c, 3 ; and the author of a sermon, 
Augvit. Opp., V. 6, p. B9T, Bened. ed. : Si veri. te terram infoicundam antEpmoaam 
vel ^ccam aentia, recnrre ad Creatorora tnnm. Hoc enim nunc agitur, at mnovens, 
ut foecunderis, ut irrigeris ab illo qui poeuit desertum in atagna aquarum, et ter- 
ram sine aqui in eiitua aquarum. (Ps. cvt, 35-87-) 

t As our Saviour in thia parable, so the Jewish doctors diyido the hearers of 
the worda of wisdom into four classes. The best they liken to a sponge that drinks 
in all that it receives, and again espreases it for others ; the worst to a etramer which 
allows all the good wine to pass through (see Heb. ii. 1, ^ii Tore ■^apappvSi^ty), and 
retains onljl whatever of dregs ia worthless and of no account, or fo a aievo that lets 
tiirough the fine flom- and retains only the bran.— Frudentius {Con. Symm., 1. S, 
V. 1022) has put this parable "weU into verse. These are a few lines : 
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Aspor 




l*m surge! 




Ac (ngiles calair 




itbus arctai i 


ElM, 


jaciavjB»i 




magS=«er 


Hffisa 






!nl,fB3Efniq 


Immu 




emfadsadludibttac 


Talis 1 


loslromd,. 




utuptoTO, 



AgTocum mllgtt fnicius. 
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Matthew aiiL 24-30, and 39-43- 

'■■ Akoihbs par<M, pt &/•"* ""'o "*«»"• "' "■" f""' 'j'"' *S' 
" rf !k Mm ./ tte >H," »• !■"• •» ""■"'■» taleip'sMi"" '"» ™ 
lip. «t our Lord himself. And iMs is w.ll : for it i. one a. .11 sludent. 
ofCtarohH.toryar..«ro, on Ih. intetpreWion otwh.eh ve^mncl. 
1,,. turned before no«. Allusion to it ooeur, .t .,erj turn of the oon- 
troTer.T «hioh th. Churoh h.d to maintain with the Don.ti.t. ; and tho 
wlol. exposition of it wUl need to be oarried on with referenee to dis- 
putes wUoh, though .eemingl, gone by, jet are not m fast out of date 
,ine. in on. shape or another ft«, oonlinuall, re-appear ,n tie prog^s. 
of th. Churoh's de7.lopm.nt, and in .».r J h.art of man- To lli.se dis- 
putes w. shall pr.s.ntl, arrlv.— " T^ kinsdom <f Jm,^ « '^ 
1,^ . «, tti — i e«i ^ - «■/««•" /'" °- ^"?%™ 
lips we learn, 'mthM«<«1 thi goad <M v, the So, of «.»»_ Xh.s 
is'the most fiiinen. title b, which o« Lord dedgnates h""". 'l>»8k 
it is never giv.n him b, an, other, ...opt m »»" ^'f '" "." '""g'' 
rii 56) and then it woald s..m only to indioat. that th. glor.S.d S. 
™r appearod bodBy to the .,.. of Stephen. H. was often und.rst.od, 
in th. early Chur.h and among th. Beformers, by this title to signify 
nothing mo,, than his participation »*•>■"»" -t";: ' rt Sled S 
have said that h. assumed the name as th. on. by whieh th. hopedfor 
Messiah was already commonly known among the people. Jiut 
. Ti„a,.,. The word imoBes that h. ..t It l«ror. tli«n a. one would M 

«;r,t.. ; ."dd,r»d ,. u ..»«„ th. ,.»» »- f^;™ ^tli 
ruo:rs:Sdrrr;»iriiS-s:^:i' £.t,£ 

under tje form of parableH. 
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clear dial, on tlie contrary, the name was a strange one to them, so that, 
hearing it, they asked, " Who is tHs Son of man 5" (John xii. 34.) The 
popular name for the Messiah at the time of our Lord's coming, waa 
Son of Bavid. (Matt. ii. 27 j xii, 23 ; sv. 22 ; xx, 31, &c,) No doubt 
he claimed the title (which was already given him in the Old Testament, 
Dan. Yiii. 13), inasmuch as it was he who alone realized the idea ol 
man," the second Adam, who, unlike the first, should maintain Ms po- 
Bition aa the head and representative of the race, — the one true and per- 
fect flower which had ever unfolded itself out of the root and stalk of 
humanity. And using this title he witnessed against the twofold error 
conoerning his person which has ever been seeking to manifest itself, — 
the Ebionite,.to which the exclusive use of the title " Son of David" 
might have led, and the Gnostic, against which the appellation " Son of 
man" must have been a continual witness. 

At first there might seem a slight disagreement between this para- 
ble and the preceding, as though the same symbol were used in the two 
places to signify very different things ; for here it is explained, " The 
good seed are the children of the kingdom" there, " The seed is the word 
of God ;" yet in reality there is none, but only a progress from that pa- 
rable to this. In that the word of God is the instrument by which men 
are born anew and become children of the kingdom (Jam. i. 18 ; 1 Pet, 
i. 23}; that word there is eonsidcred more absolutely in and by itself 
while here it is considered after it has been received into the heart, in- 
corporated with the man — as that which has brought him into the posi- 
tion of a child of the kingdom, and which is now so vitally united with 
him, that the two cannot any more be considered asunder. (Compare 
Jer. xxxi. 27 ; Hos. ii. 23 ; Zech. s. 9.) 

The neit words, " thejidd is the world," at once bring us into the 
heart of the controversy referred to already. Words few and slight, and 
seemingly of little import, a great battle has been fought over them, 
greater perhaps than over any single phrase in the Scripture, if we ex- 
cept the consecrating words at the Holy Euchaiist. It is well known 
that, putting aside the merely personal question concerning the irregu- 
larity of certain ordinations, the grounds on which the Donatists justi- 
fied their separation from the Church Catholic were these : The idea of 
the Church, they said, is that of a perfectly holy body; holiness is not 
merely one of its essential predicates, but the essential, to which all 
others must be subordinated, the exclusive note of the Church. They 
did not deny that it was possible that hypocrites might lie concealed in 
its bosom, but where the evidently ungodly were suffered to remain in 
n with it, not separated off by the exercise of discipline, then it 

* So FhUo caJls the Logos i oAjiSifii ifdpinri/s. 
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7b 



forfeited a. Bli.™ter ot 11. trm Chmcli, .nd the f.itlM were to come 
o.t from it ; moo rom.iniog i. it. oomnunion, by the verj pr..enee of 
the ottors they woold them.elv.. bo dellod. In support ot thi. ™., 
tho, ».™tai«.d th.t Booh paesogoe .■ I... 1... 1, ""d «11 other ,h,A 
.poke of th. future freedom of the Chu.oh from eri, «r. me.ut to be 
.ppllcbloto it iu if promt eondiliou, .„d oou«,ueu%, whore tli.j 
,e.. »ot .pplio.bl., tkre could «ot be tie Chureli. Here ia ou so 
r.u, othe,"poi„l>, th. Churoh o... to Augu.tiuo not the.f™'»S »' 
h.r dootrine, for th.t el. e.n owe to no m.n, but the bnngmg out inU, 
he, ele.r co™oiou.u.3. th.t which hitherto she had '"P'""? »— ^ 
jet h.d not worked out into . perfect clo.mes.,.™ t« l™'' ^J' " 
2. ropliod, not i. .n,wayg»iu..,i.g tie truth wbrch !• J>— 
nrooLimcd, th.t holiue.s mu.t be .u e«out,.l predic.te of the Churchy 
L only ,i..i.g to «,c.pt arcir idea of that holin.os, and .ho-.ng how 
in the Church, which tho, had for.akcn, thi, quality wa. to be i^Dund, 
L combined U other a. ...ntial qu.litic. ;-catlotaty, for rnBtanc, 
to which (Aey could make no claim. 

Tie Church Catholic, h. replied, despite all appearances to the o 
trary is a holy body, tor Ihcy only are its member, who arc in t 
and i™g fellowship with Chri.t, therefore partakers of h.. sanct. y„. 
"pirit In olber,, howcer tho, ma, lave the o.tward note, of b.long- 
Bpirir. ^vu _ ,,' ____^^,.,, ,,^^^„„„„n„ Okriat-astlatthrong- 



'ile unurcn ijawuuu, uu ^,,^,.1,.,., — r— ^ ' ■ > „ 

trary is a holy body, tor Ihcy only are its member, who arc in true 
„d ii™g fellowship with Christ, therefore partakers of hi. ..net. y.ng 
"pirit In olber,, howcer tho, ma, lave the o.tw».d note, of b.long- 
£ it, arc - it, but not ,/»: theyyr=> upon Christ, a. that throng^ 
in, mul itude : they do not UuA him, as that belicymg wona.. (Luke 
via 45 ) There are certain outward conditions, without whioh one can- 
not pertain to his Church, but with whioh on. doe. not neee.sar J, do so. 
And they wlo are thn. in it but not ot it, wbelh.r hypocrites lying W, 
„ open ofendcrs, who froo, their nnmber. may no. without greater .,* 
eneuing be eipelled,' do not defile the true members, so long as the.. 
Are not in tleir spirit, nor comm.nic.t. with th.ir evil deeds. They 
iriike the unclean animal, in the .ame ark a. the .lean, goat, i. the 

. AoBUstlo.', Aw of th. .*.t to which discipline .houU I. •»''™d. "^ 

.. mdo. .Imul habllma, it. rt ».« honi. oh.s» no. J»»":^- "'.;=;."'™S 
,elnrop«».ttr.n,nimt.t. Ecol.,i« tolermtur, « eos proii ant ■«»■"'" 

tobost for eHnS > notion of thit part of the controversy on wlioh this pu.bl. 
ipecially bears. 
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same pastures with the sheep, chaff on the same tam-fioor as the graiii, 
tares growing in the same field with the wheat, endured for a while, bat 
in the end to he separated off, the evil from the good. 

The Donatists wished to make the Church in its visible form and 
historic manifestation, identical and co-extensive with the true Church 
which the Lord knoweth and not man. Augustine also affirmed the 
identity of the Church now existing with the final and glorious Church : 
hut he denied that they were co-extensive. For now the Church is 
ologged with certain accretions which shall hereafter he shown not to 
belong, and never to have belonged, to it : he affirmed — not, as his op- 
ponents affirmed of him, two Churches, but two conditions of one and the 
same Church; the present, in which evil is endured in it, — the future, 
in which it shall be free from all evil ; — not two bodies of Christ, but 
one body, in which now are wicked men, tut only as evil humors in 
the natural body, which in the day of perfect health will bo expelled and 
rejected altogether, as never having more than accidentally belonged to 
it ; and he laid especial stress upon this fact, that the Lord himself had 
not contemplated his Church in its present state as perfectly free from 
evil.* In proof he appealed to this parable and that of the Draw-net, — 
that as tares are mingled with wheat, and the bad fish with the good, so 
the wicked with the righteous, and should remain bo mingled to the end 
of the present age ;t and this not merely as an historic fact, but that 
all attempts to have it otherwise are hero expressly forbidden. The 

* Augnatice {Serm. 851, c. 4) ; MnlU enim oorrigimtur nt Petms, multi foleran- 
tur ut Judas, mtilti nesciaotur donee adveniat Domiaus, qui muminet abscondifa 
tenebrarum, et loanifeatet coosilia cordinm. And in anotber place ; Homo sum et 
inter bomineB vivo, neo mihi arrogare andeo meliorem domum meam quftm area 
Noab. He often rebukes tbe Donatists for their low Pharisaical views concerning 
what the separation from sinners meant. Thus {Serm. 88, c. 20) : Displicult tibi 
quod quigque peccarit, non tetigisti immnndum. Eedarguisti, corripuisti, mono- 
isti, adhibuisti etiam, si res esegit, coogruam et quae unjtatJim non violat discipU- 
nam, existi inde:— seo much more that is excellent. In another place he asks, Did 
the prophet of old, who said "Go jeont of themidat of'ber," (Isoi. lii. 11,) him- 
self Beparate ftom tbe Jewi'ih cbnn_b l— Continendo so h, consensu non tetigit im- 
mnndum; objurgando antem exut hber in conspectu Dei; cui neque snaDeus 
peceata impatat, quia non lecit neque aliena, quia non approbavit, neqae negli- 
gentiam, quia non iacnit neque saperb am, quia in unitato permansit. See also 
Ad Don. Foil. Coll., c 20 And once more : Ceoidit Angelua ; numquid inquina- 
vStcwluml Cecidit Ad^ra nnmqmd mquinavit Faradisumi Cocidit unus de 
filiis Koe ; numquid mqumant Justi domum 1 Cecidit Judas ; numquid inqui- 
navlt apostolorum choros 7 — This extract is from one of the eermona in the volume 
of Sermtmes Inediti of Augustine lately jmilisied (they are indeed inedited still) at 
Paris. Tbia Sermon is among tbe.notvery many, which bear the stamp of un- 
questionable genuineness upon them. 

t Augusfine : Alia est agri conditio, alia quies horrei. 
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n™.a.M lien .ere in fact aotmg »s the .ervmb io ll. p«iaW« would 

reught toroibly to mot out lie t»res. 

The,, will he oee^iou hereafter to note ho. the Do-tet. ^.ugh to 
e.e.™ the argumeut drawn from that other parahle. Thej were put to 
ZLlm to repljto this, hnt „ad. .newer,-" Bj 'k"'""''' "■■ 
S^lg .*>*? i. not the Ohureh, but the world, f h, paraUe, 
Lefoi, deefTot bear on the di.pute be.wi.t ., »fj»7; 'J'.^™^, 
that di.pute being not whether ung.dl, men should he ..feed m he 
wild (tlal 1, pll enough), but whether the, .h.nld be endured ,n the 
Ctar.i.» B't it mu.. be erid.n. to ever, one who » no. warped b, a 
dogmatic int.re.t,t that the parable i., as the lord .nnonnoe, at it. tot 
utterance, concerning the kingdom ef h.a™, "«■« "'•"'.^•jj 
adred no special teaching to acquaint the drseiples, that .« * «»■« 
Tr wild e™ be a mi«ur. of go.d and bad, though they ™« ka, 
been so little prepared to e.pect the s«ne m the Church that .1 was 
J^"n"dful to warn them beforehand, both that the, m.gbt not . 
ISdeTand think the promises of God had failed, when the e,d should 
.p^^ar ; and also that the, might know how to b.ha,e th.ms.hes, wto 
Smmter, of iniquity, now foretold, should begm manifestly to wori 
S Saeter^'i" >er.n»d p.rple. us in the least: it «« 
.he world, and therefore was righll, ealed ... t,ll this eeed ,.. .own n 
. , ,,...., r„4i. ^„= fi,e world uoloneer. No narrower word would 



ine worm, »!■" t,i,..w. , Of ■ 

it but Ibeneeforth was the world no longer. Hon.- 
have sufeed for him, in whose prophetic eye the word of the Oospe 
,„ coulemplated a, going forth into all lands, and sow. m ever, part 
of the great outfield of the nations. • 

••But «m me» >!^, '■» — » "°« '"^ "^^ "'" """ "" 

* c 1,™ Anffnfltine aoswers this argument, Ad Dan. fost Coll., c. 8. As the 

S.'t'lS;ti°rS;Chmeh! K.«...iv.de...r-««^-».- « 
CTimtopedirl d"b1 aut Mo. art earila. uclni, ut q.o.lun .™. e« •• 
r.S"Sn..,lp.l d. Eecl..li reeedam... HoM. lant..m.a. lahcaudum 
Sr",rm°.tuu; .- P-lrn.., ut ci.m «.p.rit Ihrneutum D.m.m- io^ 

"n-rrMi..m aptar. ™iu.r,., d. ,u. .»,.u. t.™ -— J; ^ 

the bettor reading, ^ir^<™(.(«», which Lachmann retains. 
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wheat, and went his way." Onr Lord did not invent Lere & form o( 
malice witliout esampio, but alluded to one which, though elsewhere 
nnnotod in Scripture, was familiar enough to liis hearers — one so eaay 
of execution, involving so little risk, and jet effecting so great and so 
lasting a mischief, that it is not strange, that where cowardice and ma- 
lice met, this should often have been the shape in which they displayed 
themselves. We meet traces of it in. many directions. Thus in the 
Eoman law the possibility of this form of injury is contemplated, and & 
modern writer illustrating Scripture from the manners and habits oi 
the East, with which he had become iamiliar through a sojourn there, 
affirms the same to bo now practised in India. " See," he says, " that 
lurking villain watching for the time when his neighbor shaU plough his 
field : he carefully marks the period when the work has been finished, 
and goes in tho night following, and easts in what the natives call pan- 
dindlu, i. e, pig-paddy : this being of rapid growth, springs up before 
the good seed, and scatters itself before the other can be reaped, so that 
the poor owner of the field will ho for years before he can get rid of the 
troublesome weed But there is another noisome plant which these 
wretches cast into the ground of those they hate, called perum^randi, 
which is more destructive to vegetation than any other plant. Has a 
man purchased a field out of the hands of another, the offended person 
says, ' I will plant the perum-pirandi in his grounds.' "• 

Many have made the first words here significant, and suppose that 
they indicate the negligence and lack of watchfulness on the part of 
rulers in the Church, whereby ungodly men should creep in unawares, 
introdiicing errors in doctrine and in practioe.f (Acts xx. 29, 30 ; 
Jude 4 ; 2 Pet. ii, I, 2, 19.) But seeing it is thus indefinitely put, and 
the servants, who should have watched, if any should have done so, are 
first designated at a later stage of tho history, and then without any thing 

* Roberts' Orkntal Btwitraiiims, p. 541. A Mend who has occupied ajudieiii] 
station in India confirms this account. We are not wifhoat this form of malico 
nearer home. Thua in Ireland I have known an outgoing tenant, in spite at his 
ejection, to sow wild oats in the fields which be was leaving. These, like the plant 
menljoned ahove, ripening and seeding themselves hcfore the crops in which they 
were mingled, it became next to impossible to get rid of them. 

t So AuguBtine (Quasi, ex MaWt., qu. 9) : Cim negligentiua agerent pr^epoMiI 
Eeolesife ; and Chrysostom. H. de Sto. Vietore {^Annett. in Matth.) : Morlem sig- 
niflcat Apostolorum sive torporem prtelatomm. But Grotius more rightly : "AfS/ji- 
iraus hie indefinitum est, nou universale : quasi dieas, c&m dorrairetnr : hoc antem 
nihil est alrad quam deacriptio opportunitatis;— and Cajetan's remark has value: 
CCini domnrent A/im£n«s, non dictt cnstodcs, si eoim di:£is9et custodes, inlelligere- 
mns negligcntiam custodum accusari, sed dicit homines, ut incnlpahiles inl«lliga- 
mus naturih somno ocnpatos. JcTome's XformioatQ patre-familiis (Ad Lmo./.) ii 
»nlv expllc^ble as other than an error on this view. 
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tfl mark a past omission on their part, it would seem that the men who 
slept are not such as should have done otherwise, but the phrase is equi- 
valent to " at night," and means nothing further. ( Joh ssiij. 15.) This 
enemy seized his opportunity, when ail eyes were closed in sleep, and 
wrought the secret mischief upon which he was intent, and having 
wrought it undetected, withdrew, 

" Th« enemy tliat scneed " the tares, we learn, ■ is the devil,"* so that 
we behold Satan here, not as he works beyond the limits of the Church, 
deeeiTing the world, but in his far deeper skill and malignity, as he at 
once mimielcs and counterworks the work of Christ : in tho words of 
Chrysostom, " after the prophets, the false prophets j after the apostles, 
the false apostles ; after Christ, Antichrist. "t 

Wo may further notice with what distinctness the doctrine eoneern- 
ing Satan and his agency, hia active hostility to the blessedness of man, 
of which there is so little in the Old Testament, comes out in our Lord's 
teaching in the New, Aa the lights become brighter, the shadows 
become deeper ; but till the mightier power of good was revealed, we 
were in mercy not suffered to know how mighty was the power of evil: 
and even here it is in each ease only to the innermost circle of tho 
disciples, that the explanation concerning Satan is given. So it was not 
till the Son of man actually appeared on the stage of the world, that 
Satan came distinctly forward upon it also ; but the instant that Christ 
opens his ministry for the setting up of the kingdom of God, at the same 
instant Satan starts forward as the hinderer and adversary of it, the 
tempter of him who is the head and prince of tlia kingdom.]: And 
instead of hearing less of Satan, as the mystery of tho kingdom of God 
proceeds to unfold itself, in the last book of Scripture, that which details 
the fortune of the Church till the end of time, we hear more of him, 
and he is brought in more evidently and openly working than in any 

It is very observable, too, that Satan is spoken of as his enemy, the 
enemy of the Son of man ; for here, as in so many other places, the 
great conflict is spoken of as rather between Satan and the Son of man, 
than between Satan and God. It was part of the great scheme of 

* Zizaniator, as therefore he lias been called ; see Du Canoe, s. t. zizaoium ; 
and by Terfullian {De Amma, c, 16), Avenarum superseminatorem, et fhimentariw 
■egetis nocturaum interpolatorem. "WTien Ignatius exhorts the Ephesians (c. 10) 
that no one be found among them, toD Su^iKoa SoTirii, no doubt there is an allu- 
sion fo this parable. 

t Cf. Tektullian, De Pr^scr. Hixrei., 3. 81. 

f Bengel (on Ephes. vi. 12) has observed this : Qui apcrtjus qulsque Scripture 
liber de feconomil et gloril Chriati ngit, ei apertias rursum de regno contriri* 
teoebrarum. 
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redemption, that the victory over evil should be a moral triumph, not & 
triumph obtained by a mere putting forth of superior strength.* We 
can see how important for this end it was, that man, who lost the battle, 
should also win it (1 Cor. xv. 21), and therefore as by and through man 
the kingdom of darkness was to be overthrQwn, so the enmity of the 
Serpent was specially directed against the seed of the woman, the Son 
of man. The title given him is " Tlie wicked one'-" the article ia em- 
phatic, and points him out as the absolutely evil, of whom the grmlnd of 
his being is evil. For as God is light, and in him is no darkness at all 
(I John i 5 ; Jam. i. 17), so Satan is darkness, and in him ia no light ; 
there is no truth in him. Man is in a middle position ; he detains the 
truth in unrighteousness; light and darkness in him are struggling; 
but, whichever may predominate, the other is there, kept down indeed, 
but still with the possibility of manifesting itself. . Herein lies the 
possibility of a redemption for man, that his will is only perverted ; but 
Satan's will is inverted, for he has said what it is never possible for a 
man to say, or at least fully to act upon, " Evil, bo thou my good ;" 
and therefore, as far as we can see, a redemption and restoration are 
impossible for him. 

It makes much for t]ie beauty of the parable, and is full of instruc- 
tion, that wheat and tares are not seeds of different kinds, but that the 
last is a degenerate or bastard wheat ;t so that, in the very emblems 

* In Augustine's memorable words ; Dlabolua non potentid Dei sed jnstiKS 
superandus erat. 

t It is well known that the word fifiii'ioi' nowhere occurs except here, and in 
the Greek and Latin Fathers who have drawn it from this parable. The Eiymd. 
Mag. gives another derivation of the word besides that quoted ty Schleusner, and 
a better, though even that will scarcely command assent : iro/ji t6 trhot koI l^iiia, 
that which grows side by side with the wheat. Tertullian always renders it by avena, 
which is incorrect; neither is Augustine sufficiently exact when he says, Omnis 
immonditia in segete zizania dicitur ; nor again is it, as our translators would seem 
to have understood it, the vicia, but the oljin, or lolium Um.vlenl/ii'm, (in German, 
Tollkom, in French, yvroie), having that addition to disticguiah it from the lolium 
proper, with which !t has nothing but the name in common, because of the vertigo 
which it causes, when mingled with and eaten in-bread. This in the East, despite 
its poisonous qualities, not uncommonly happens— it being so hard to separate it 
from the wheat. The assertion made above, that it is a degeneraie wheat, seems, 
I think, perfectly made out. Lightfoot quotes these words, distinctly asserting 
it, from the Talmud. '"Wheat and zunin are not seeds of different kinds.' 
Where Ihe gloss is this, ' zunin is a kind of wheat which is changed in the earth, 
both as to its form and to its nature.'" And in a passage quoted by Buxtorf (Lez. 
Talm., p. 680), this is noted as part of the progressive deterioration of nature, 
which went hand in hand with mau's wickedness ; "Ihey sowed wlieat and the 
earth brought forth zunin." MichaeUa indeed {Mos. Recht, r. 4, p. 322) says that 
lliese Eabbis, who probably never saw a corn-field in their lives, are not to he lis- 
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.hid, the Lori use., tb. M.mehe.« .it.r i. g»id.d ag.in.t, wlioh, 
.l.rti« from the (M.ely amm.d) fct, Ik.l »!■••» "4 "«" "' 
"tof™ tacom. ,tot, .. .eilh., c.„ a. cMld,» .f H. .»ked ..1, 

children of darkn.!.; ko o.» only spoil oh.ld.en of l.gll C.hm 
ttaself .l.ato«r may to. ta.„ th. case with .on>o who oaU ftemseta 
W h »™, i. O"etol .0 guard against that .oncl.sion here, wh.oh 
wLd ha,e ben an .bus. of p.r.loii.al language, a p.essmg of ..c.. 
rntici,cum.t.noe,toota,,t even .nppo.ing that the tat., and .he. 
M to altogether diler.nt i. their kind.. But the t^ m nal.tal 
ulr^ notioed aho,e, be-ide. reso.ing thi. paassge from the possMtly 
SSg" abused, iake, .l.o this r^^P-^Y^'TT^nTt 
curiou.l, adapted to the setting fortk the ongm of erf, that it >. not . 

, a f„ In a. matter ■ see .bo Ambro.e Bi— , 1. «, «. M- » °°, *»» •''" 
':^rjl.po«u.,;,im later 'P"- "~ ,?'*""r Z : ^i" 

apart, ..4 the ^. f^^'^'^^'X^JZZ.'iXt^^^^'' «»>' 
riertS ..awe. wHeh the world of -™ "£" J S^.^* «« 

''Tj^-.;s«s:r=rrba.,a.M.p..^b^p^-A2:; 

..lm„. oaidouid ritimi tam la alaWo, qaam la homimba. aon aliud .S.0 qmn 

Slaatlcu, how £..1. c«, aer.r become sleep, .«: sh.ej eo.t.1 (Matt. «. 
*far,.o.«.» rather 1... rtsht, ^f-' ^B" '"•<'■■'""■ '\'',TZ^^ 

-ri:=.:fia,'ifhareZ^i*rr.="i:^?.':l 

™; » bTSio til. a hawk la. o.t».d 1«, "od , dor. cm, out; a wolf 
?r."d fa, aada-heep Issue, fortli a s.rp... A .af^d m.aud.l.ml. 
comeB forth. 
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generation, but a degeneration ; ttat as Augustine often aspiesses it, it 
has not an efficient, but only a deficient cause.* 

Having sown his tares, the onemy ^^vxnt his way." The work did 
not evidently, and at first sight, appear to be his. How often, in the 
Church, the beginnings of evil have been scarcely discernible, — how often 
baa that ■which bore the worst fruit in after-tunes, looked at first like a 
higher form of good. St. Paul, indeed, could see tbe mystery of iniquityj 
which, in the apostolio times, was already working — could detect the 
•punctv/m saliens out of which it would unfold itself; but to most, evil 
would not appear as evil till it had grown to more ungodliness : just aa 
tbe tares did not, to tbe servants, appear to be such tOl " tlte blade was 
sprung up and brouglit forth fruit" All who have written on ' the 
subject have noted the great similarity that, aa might bo espected, 
exsits between the wheat and this lolium or tare, while yet in tbe blade,t 
BO that they are only distinguishable when tbe ear is formed j thus ful- 
filling literally the Lord's words, "By their fruits ye shall know them." 
Augustine, noting how it was only when the blade began to ripen and 
bring forth fruit, that the tares began also to appear in their true clia- 
racter, most truly remarks, that it is only the opposition of good which 
mates evil to appear. " None," he says, "appear evil in the Church, 
except to him who is good;" and again, ""When one shall have begun 
to bo a spiritual man, judging all things, then errors begin to appear to 
him \"X and in another place be makes tbe following observations, drawn 
from tbe depths of his Christian experience : " It is a great labor of tbe 
good, to bear tbe contrary manners of tbe wicked ; by which he who is 
not offended has profited little, for the righteous, in proportion as be 
recedes from his own wickedness, is grieved by that of others,"^ As 
there must be light, with which to contrast the darkness, height where- 
with to measure depth, so there must be holiness to be grieved at 
unholiness : and this is true, not only in the collective Church, but in 
eaoh individual member of it, that as the new man is formed in him, the 

* De Civ. Dei. 1. 12, c 7. 

-f The testimony of Jerome, himself resident in Palestine, may here be adduced: 
Inter triticum et zizania, quod nos appellamus lolium, quamdiu herba est, et non- 
dum culmus venit bA spioam, grandis aimilitudo est, et in disceniendo aut nulla 
ant perdifficilis diatantia. 

• I Qu(Es(. ss Mufi., qa. 12: where is to be found an admirable esposition of tie 
whole parable. 

§ TantCim enim torquet justum iniquifas aliena, quantilm recedit a suft. Cf, 
Enarr. ia Ps, csix. 4, aril in Ps. cd. : Hondum sum totus instanratus ad imagi- 
nera ftibricatoris mei : ecepi resculpi, et ex ea parte qua reformor, disciplicet mibi 
qnod deforme est. 
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old man will become more and more displeasing, — will come moro and 
more into distinct opposition. 

" So the servants of the hmseholder came and said unto him, Sir, 
didst not thou sow good seed in ihy field? from whence then hath ii 
tares ?" Theophylact interprets this of the angels, indignant that there 
Btould be heresies, scandals, and offences in the Church ; for having 
explained, "while rnm sleptj' of the comparative negligence of the 
householder's servants, that is, of some Church mlers who ought hotter 
to have kept the borders of the Church from the incursions of the enemy, 
he now finds it inconvenient to understand the same servants as those so 
much offended by the mischief which had been done. But the angels 
»ie so clearly pointed oat (ver. 30) as different from the servants, that 
this must be a mistaie, and even granting that the words '■'while men 
ilept," do indicate, as he suppos^ the negligence of some who ought to 
have watched, still it is easy to say, some slept, and some wished to do 
away with the consequence of the others' negligence. These servants are 
not angels, but men, speaking ont of the same spirit as animated thos<> 
disciples, who would fain have commanded fire to come down from 
heaven on the inhospitable Samaritan village. Those disciples, as the 
eervants here, did well that they had a righteous zeal for their Master's 
tonor i but in each case the seal needed to he tempered «nd restrained. 
The question which they ask, " Didst tuA thou sow good seed in thy 
field?" is not put merely to give opportunity for the householder's reply: 
but expresses well the perplexity, the surprise,*he inward questionings, 
wliich must often be felt, which in the first ages, before long custom had 
too much reconciled to the mournful spectacle, must have been felt very 
Strongly by all who were zealous for God, at the woful and unexpected 
appearance which the visible Church presented. Where was the "glori- 
ous Church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing?" Well, 
indeed, might the faithful have questioned their own spirit, have^oured 
out their hearts in prayer, of which the burden should have been nearly 
this, " Didst ma thou, saw good seed in thy fidd ? from tvkence then, hath 
it tares .?— didst thou not constitute thy Chureh to be a pure and holy 
communion?— is not the doctrine such as should only produce fruits of 
righteousness? whence then is it that even within the holy precincts 
themselves, there should be so many who themselves openly sm and 
cause others to sin?"* 

« Menken: " This question, ' TOctm tken.haa.it tsiresT' is the result of our 
llrst study of Church history, and remains afterwarda the motto of Church history, 
and the riddle which should be solved by help of a faifhfal history ; mEl«ad of 
which many-so-caaled ChnTeh historians [authors of Ancwnt ChrtsHmUy, and the 
Uke], ignorant of the purpose aud of tlie hidden glory of the Church, have theu- 
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But io the houselioIder'B reply, the mischief is trjuied up to iti 
origin : " An erwmy hath done this." It is attributed not to tlie imper- 
fection, ignorance, weakness, which cling to every thing human, and 
whiolt would prevent even a Divine idea from being moro than very 
inadequately realized by men ; but to the distinct counterworking o£ the 
great spiritual enemy ; tliey are " spiritual wiokednesaes." No doubt in 
the further question, " Wilt tkou then that we go and gather them up ?" 
the temptation to use outward power for the suppression of error, a 
temptation which the Church itself has sometimes found it difScuIt to 
resist, finds its voice and utterance* But they were unSt to be trusted 
here. Their zeal was hut an Elias zeal at the best. (Luke ix. 54.) 
They who thus speak have often no better than a Jehu's " zeal for the 
Lord," And therefore "he said, Nay." By this prohibition are doubt- 
less forbidden all such measures for Ihe excision of heretics and other 
offenders, as shall. leave them no possibility for after repentance op 
amendment ; indeed the prohibition is so clear, so express, so plain, that 
whenever we meet in Church history with something that looks like the 
carrying into execution this proposal of the servants, we may suspect, aa 
Bengel says, that it is not wheat making war on tares, but tares seeking 
to root out wheat. The reason of the prohibition is given ; " Lest while 
ye gather up^he tares, ye root up also the wJieat with them." This 
might be, either by rooting up what were now tares, but hereafter should 
become wheat — children of the wicked one, who, by faith and repentance 
should become childre%of the kingdom ;t — or it might happen through 
the mistake of the servants, who, with the best intentions, should fail to 
distinguish betwe^ these and those, leaving the tares and uprooting the 
wheat. It is only the Lord himself, the Searcher of hearts, who with 
absolute certainty "knowoth them that are his." But the Eoniiah 
expositors, and those who, in earlier times, wrote in the interest of 
Komedin these words, ^'kst ye root up the wheat toitk f/iem," find a 
loophole whereby they may escape the prohibition itself. Thus Aquinas 
says, the prohibition is only binding, when there exists this danger of 

pleasure in the tares, and imagine themselves wonderfully wise and iisefal, tnliea out 
of Chwrch Aistmj, whiih ought to be ihe Mstory of &e LigM and the Truth, they have 
made a shameful history of error amd laickedness. They have no desire to ediiy, to 
further holiness or the knowledge of the trati ; but at the expense of the Church 
would gratify a proud and ignorant world." 

* Augustine {Q^ast. ex Mattk., qu. 12) : Potest ei suboriri voluntas, ut tales 
homines do rebua hrananis aufeiat, si aliquam temporia habeat fecultatem ; sed 
ntrim facere debeat, justitiam I>ci coasulit, utrilm hoc ei priecipiat vel- permittat, 
et hoc offlciom esse hominem velit, 

■\ Jerome : Monemur, ne cifA amputemns fratrem ; quia fieri potest, ut ille, 
qni hodie nosio depravatus est dograato, eras res^iscat, et defenders indpiat 
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tluckiiiK up tie wlieat togetl.t with the t.tes ;• and M.ldomtus, that 
Leachpartieuto ...e the ho..ohoId.r is to judge whether there h, 
.ueh tomp OP no. The Pope, he adds, i. now, the pepresentatiTe of the 
householdei, and to him the question i. to be put, "Wilt t*o« that wi 
mamlgatlunwa^tarar and he eoncludes hi. eiposition with an 
exhortation to all Catholie priuees, that tlej imitate the mal of tlieBe 
aepvanta, and rathep, lilie them, need to haie theip eag.pnee. restruned, 
than require to he urged on to the task of rooting out heresieB and 
heretics. „ 

The householder proceeds to declare— not that the tales shall never 
I, nlucted up, but that this is not the time, and thej not the doon 
" Lt bath grow tog*h>r uiUU the btruX." In those words the true 
doctiine concerning Antichrist, not indeed the personal Antichrist, but 
the antiehristian power, is impUcitlj dcckr.d. Wc learn that e,d is 
not a. so manj dream, gradually to wane and to disappear before good, 
the world before the Church, but is over to developc itsolf more tollj, 
even as on the other side, good is to unfold il»elf more and more nughtilj 
also Thus it will go on, till at last they stand lace to lace, each m its 
highest manifestation, in the persons of Christ and of Antichrist ; on the 
one hand, an incarnate God, on the other, the man in whom the fuhe.s 
of all Satanic power will dwell bodily. Both arc to grow, eril and good, 
till they come to a head, till they arc ripe, one tor destruction, and the 
other for full salvation. And they arc to grow together; the visible 
Church is to lave its intermiiturc of good and had untd the end of 
lime and by consequence that the fact of the bad being found mingled 
with' the good will in no wise jnstify a separation from it, or an attempt 
to set up a little Church of our own.f Where men will attempt this, 
tandcs the guilt of transgressing a plain command, it u not difficult to 
sec what fatal efeots on their own spiritual lite it must have, what dark- 
ness it must bring upon them, and into what a snare of pride it must 
east them For while even in the lest of men there is the same inter- 
mixture of good and evil a. there i. outwardly in the Church, such eon- 
duct will infallibly lead a man to the wilful shutting his eyes both ta 
the evil which is in himself, and in the little schismatical body he wUi 

• S~.». TS..J., 2. 2., qu. 10, Cilm melus l.f non .ubc.t, . . . nou aoimlat 
"T'SSfwo™..re..c„lI..t:E.t=nln.b»=p.r.cnl.„t..tali.,.ull.n.M.- 
,!.« pulare, uM nou app.re.t perT.cla purlt... Nam ,nl«in,ue hU occnpaM. 
fn.,11 nee... taad.m erlt, ut, dlscslone ab om.llu. alii. f«i», solo. ..b, uneln. 
«de.tnr m mnndo, art pecullarem secHm cum paucl. Upooiilis in.litaal QnM 
erco cauSiB habuit PauluB our Ecclesiam Del CorintM agnosoeretl nempo quia 
Evanselli doctrlnam, b.ptHmmu, cmam Domini, qmbus sjmloll. ee«»rl deM 
Ecdesia, apud cos cemebat. 
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then call the Church, since only so the attempt will even seem to be snt' 
ceasful. 

Thus Augustine often appeals to the fact that the Donatists had not 
succeeded, — that they theraselyes would not dare to assert that they had 
succeeded, — in forming what should even externally appear a pure com- 
munion ; and since by their own acknowledgment there might be, and 
probably were, hypocrites and concealed ungodly among themselves, this 
was enough to reader all such passages as Isai. Hi, 1, as inapplicable to 
them as the Catholic Church in its present condition. And yet on the 
strength of this their assumed purity, they displayed a spirit of the most 
intolerable pride and presumptuous uncharitableness towards tho Church 
from which they had separated. And the same sins cleive more or less 
to all schiamatical bodies, which, under plea of a purer communion, have 
divided from the Church Catholic :* — the smallest of these, from its very 
smallnesa persuading itself that it is the most select and purest, being 
generally the most guilty in this matter. Not that there is not some- 
thing in every man which inlslines him to the error ; every young Chris- 
tian in the time of his first zeal is tempted to be somewhat of a Donatist 
in spirit. Nay, it would argue little love or holy earnestness in him, if 
he bad not this longing to see the Church of his Saviour a glorious 
Church without spot or wrinkle. But he must learn that the desire, 
righteous and holy as in itself it is, yet is not to find its fulfilment in 
this present evil time ; that on the contrary, the suffering from iaisa 
brethren is one of tho pressures upon him, which is meant to wring out 
from him a more earnest prayer that the kingdom of God may appear.f 
He learns that all self-willed and impatient attempts, such as have been 
repeated again and again, to anticipate that perfect communion of saints 
are indeed works of the flesh, and that however well they may promise 
at the first, no blessing will rest upon them, nor will they for long even 
aj^xar to be attended with success, ^: 

* See Augustine {Coll. Carth., d. 3, c, 9) Ibr an extraordinary iastauce of this 
pride on the part of the Donatist adversaries of the Clrarch. 

t Fuller (Ildy State, b, 5, c. 3) enumerates six reasons why in the kingdom ot 
grace wicked men should be inseparably mingled with godly: — " First, because 
hypocrites can never be severed hut by him that can searci the hearts ; secondly, 
because if men should make the separation, weak Christians would he counted no 
Christians, and thoao who have a grain of grace under a load of imperfections, 
would be counted reprobates ; thirdly, because God's vessels of honor for all efei> 
nity, not as yet appearing, but wallowing in sin, would be made castaways ; fourth- 
ly, because God by the mixture of the wicked with the godly will try the watch- 
fnlness and patience of his servanfs ; fifthly, because thereby he will bestow many 
fcvors on the wicked, to clear his Justice and render them the more inexcusable; 
lastly, because the mixture of the wicked grieving the godly, will make them the 
more heartily pray for the day of judgment," 

i Augustine (Ejmtt, m Ps. xoix. 1) asks: Quo se separaturus est Chr'istianus 
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Ttore are ..m. in modem lime, wlo, in te.r lest .rguments .ioM 
be d™. ft.» Ibi. P».Ue io ft. prejudice ,t .Itempl. to «,.« « 
toe',".e in tl,e Ch™l>, haTe «ght t. ..e.p. the cogene, of the a,g.- 
S :."£..«. ..,• ob.e™|th.tin curLotd. "P^*""-* 
i, talien of tlio proposal m.de by tt. servants (ver. 28), nor jot ot IBO 
LtZuJ. reply to Hat proposal (»r, 29). The, argue tl.r.tor 
SSp»aHe"not ins.r..ti,e of ''" ''^ 7*"Vjh?I™^ 
„f > tearenlT Lord ought t<, be, bat merol, prophetio of what general y 
ill be Te ca.e in the Clurch-that this offer of the servants ,. merely 
r It inTafcd .n opportunity fcr the master's reply, and that of 

S ZZ * only .Uoan' porti... But it is olear that .he. 

S^'...* that it is hi. purpose to maie a eempl.te -nd sol.^ps. 

ratio, at the end, he implicitly forbids, net the e.ere.se „ the me.. *mo 

ofa Bodl, diseiiliue, not, where that ha. become ne.e.sary, absolnl. 
LLsbu fr.mCh.ri-fello,ship-hut any attempt, t, anfetpate th 

finalTrevooable- separation, of ,hich he has re.eryed the ezeouho. to 

'2»°1>-not till the time of the haryestj will the h.usehelder oem- 
„, ..a ..mat Int., fako. ftalrc ! Solil^din,. petal 1 'T"'"."!?'!,/?'^ 
'»™,,jSn.i ".r ™rXu- hoLeSi.,, eoa*e«a, ,u.i .on 

.«„. HOW «h.h.bj. .E.i. "'™trmSm.';3-'l.^Si.«, 
35) ; Tugio paleam do noe sua , nou an;Bm, uu 

■ " ';'*si.lE.r, m tl. E—J. KM. M., 1833, ».d m able «B« n il. H^m 

'*TCai?»(15.c.«)' Q.,s.m.l.t»u.~l«-llclu» Maartt P»t »eull 

|^EffT&! (Gal. !. 4), or a ^^oii.* till.. . ; ^ i; 71 ««»■ * f^^^"" (^^^- 

^i, W.- CM„k ' .0), .*.. J.PX*'~ t^g~ ^ 

Ti. 5)=oiKoua*>^ 1 t^A».ov<7a (Heb. u. 0). ia« y the end of the one aad 

Ti, ia— (1 Oor. 1. 11), the eitremllle. ot the two e,u, the ona 

the commeae»i.«t "f the olh.t. jMosuislie. between the Al.je 
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maad, — aud then he will give the command not to these servants, but ti 
the reapers, — that the tares be gathered out from among the wheat 
Kot till the end of the world will the Son of man send forth his serranta 
— nor even then his earthly ministering Servants * but " his angeh, and 
they ihall gather out of his Mngdom all things tlm offmd\ and aU whkh 
do iniqiiUy"—ai the words of Zephaniah {i, 3,) " the stumbling-blocks 
of the wicked." 

The lot of the tares is to be gathered into oundlesf and consumed 
with fire, as of the land bearing thorns and briers the end is to be burned. 
(Heb, vi. 8.) In David's words {*8am. xxiii. 6, 7), " The sons of Belial 
shaJl be alj of them as thorns thrust away . , . and they shall be utterly 
burned with fire," or, as it is here expressed, the aagela " sJudl cast them 
i-nto thefwmace of fire." Elsewhere (Mark is. 43-48), the woe of hell is 
described under an image borrowed from the valley of the children of Hin- 

the season of judgment, but the harvest of the ingathering of Ihe objects of God's 
final mercy. I am not aware that a, single unexceptionable instance is to be fbimd, 
In which the harvest is a. type of judgment. In Rev. siv. 15, 16, the sioMe is thraat 
into the ripe barvest, and the earth is reaped, i, e. the elect ore gathered from the 
four winds of heaven. The wheat of God is gathered into his bam. (Matt.xiii.30.) 
After this reaping of the eartb the sickle is applied to the clusters of the vine, and 
thoy are cast into the great winepress of the wrath of God. (Rev. xiv. 18--20.) 
This is judgment. In Joel iii. 13, the ripe harvest is the harvest of the vine, i. e. 
the grapes fit for gatheriog, as appears hy the context. In Jer. li. 33, the act of 
threshing «ie com npon the floor, not the harvest, is the image of judgment. It 
is true Ihe burning of the faros in our Saviour's parable (Matt, siii.), is a wort of 
judgment, and of the time of harvest, previous to the binding of the sheaves ; but 
it is an BcddentaJ a(^unct of the buskiess, not the harvest itself."— It may he a 
question whether the manner in which he makes our parable fit into his scheme is 
quite satisfactory. 

* Augustine : Audes usurparc offidum aliennm, quod nee in messe crit tuam 
And Cyprian (with reference to 2 Tim, ii. 20, 21) : N"os operam deraus et qmintilm 
possumua, laboremus, nt vas aareum et argccteum simus. Cteterura fictilia vasa 
confrmgere Domico soli concessum est, cui et virga ferrea data est. Jerome 
)Adv. iMcif.) : Nemo potest Christi palmam sibi assumere, nemo ante diem 
]udicii de hominibus judicare. Si jam mundata est Ecclesia, quid Domino reser- 

t Ti OKiirSa^a. SidySiiXoi' (in its older form rrKcaSd\T}dpoi') is that pait of a. 
trap or snare on which the bait is placed, and which being touched by the animal, 
gives way, and causes the snare to draw suddenly tight ; then, generally, a snare. 
In the New Testament, it is transferred to spiritual ihmgs, and includes whatever, 
cnlanglmg as it were men's ffiet, might cause them to fiU ] it is therefore =ir()^ji. 
ixiniia. On account of its derivation it is nearly allied to iroyii and Siipa, and wa 
End it used together with them, Rom. si. 9. 

X Augustine explains, this something in the &shion of Dante's hell, in which tha 
wicked of one kind are gathered into one place ; for on this gathering into bundles, 
he says : Hoc est, rapacea cum rapacibus, adulfcros cum adultcris, homicidas cum 
iiomicidis, fares cum furibus, derisores cum derisoribus, similes enm similibua. 
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Dom where carcasses were east out ttat from time to time were consumed 
with fire ; here from that most fearful of all forma of punishment, one not 
indeed in use among the Jews, for we must look at David's act (2 Sam. 
xii 31) as an excess of severity, but one with which they were not unao- 
qnainted, that is, death by fire. (Gen. xsxviii. 24.) It was in use among 
the Chaldeans (Jer, sxis. 22 ; D»i. iii. 6), and in the Jewish tradition, 
which is probably of great antiquity, Nimrodeaat Abraham into a fur- 
nace of fire, for refiisiEg to worship his false gods, and in modern times 
Chardin makes mention of furnaces with a like object in Persia,* That 
dreadful punishment by fire supplies the image here, and doing so, 
makes exceedingly improbable the explanation which some have given of 
the gnashing, which they rather understand aa a chattering, of the teeth, 
—that it is the expression of the pain arising from excessive cold,t so 
that they imagin%a kind of Dantean heli, with alternations of cold and 
heat, alike unendurable. But the waiiiug and gnashing of teeth are 
evidently no more than expressions of rage and impatience (Acts vii. 
54), under the sense of intolerable pain and unutterable loss. 

But after it has been thus done with the wicked, '■Hhm skall the 
righieoies skim forthX as the sun in th£ Hngdom of their Father." As 

* Voy. en Perse, Lauglfe's ed., v. 6, p, 118. _ _ 

t See SuicEH, s. v. PpnMs. ^'^''^'^ ^°'^^ make=Tpnr^s -Myrav, but it is sim- 
pler to say with Beroard ; Fletns es dolore, stridor dentium es furore ; for m Lj- 
prian's words (Ad Demet.) : Erit tunc ain& ftuctu pcenitentise dolor, piEu^ mania 
ploratio, et inefficax deprecatto. See Ambrose, Exp. m Imc., 1. 7, c. 205, 206, and 
Gbbh*rd, lac. TbeoU., 1. 31, c. 0, 9 46. 

± •Y.KXiuAoMo' in w&ict fuU force is to be given to the prepoeitmn. Sclileusner 
Indeed Bava.-Par&m differt & simplid X<J^™,-but Passow verf difiercntlr,-Her- 
vorstrailen, sioh plStzlich in aller Herrlichkeit hervorthun. There arc two beau- 
tifiil siittilitudes iu the Shepherd of Herrnas (1. 3, sim. 3 and 4), eugaged in setting 
forth the same truth, though under a different image. The Seer is shorn In the 
first a number of trees, all which, while it is winter, are alike without their leaves, 
and seeming therefore to him all alike dead ; and he is told that as the dry and the 
green trees are not distinguishable fi'om one another in the winter, while aU alike 
are leaSess and bare, so neither in the present age are the just from sinners. Iu 
the second, he is again show, the trees, hut now some of them f « P'-tt'OS ^o^h 
leaves while others are still remaining bare. Thus shall it be in the ftiture age, 
whieh fbr the ju.t shaU he a summer, and they shall be declared oponly while 
theit hidden life shall then manifest itself; but for the sinners it shaU stili be win- 
ter and they, remaining without leaf or fruit, shall as dry wood he cut down for 
the burning. The rt^emhlanoc between these visions and singularly beautiM ^ 
Bages iu Xugustine (Ewr. m Ps. xxxvi, 2, and m P.. exlviii. 13). where exactly 
the same image is used, is very remarkable ; aud agam he says of the Christian aa 
ie is now {In Ep. Joh. Trad:. 5), Gloria ejus occulta est ; c&m venent Dommua, 
tunc apparebit gloria, Tiget enim, eed adhue iu hyeme ; viget radix, sed quasi 
aridi sunt rami. Intus est medulla quie viget, iutus sunt foha arborum mtus frue- 
tus ■ sed «statem expectant. Compare Minucius Felix (p. 329, ed. Ouzel.) : Ita 
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fire waa the element of the dark and cruel kiugdom of hell, so is light 
of the purs heavoDly kingdom,* Tlien, when the dark hindering ele 
ment is removed, shall this element of light which was hefore struggling 
with and obstructed by it, come forth in ita full brightness. (See CoL 
ill 3 ; Kom. viiL 18 ; Prov. xxv. 4, 5.) ' A glory shall be revealed m 
the Bainte ; it shall not merely be broiM[ht to them, and added from, with- 
out ; but rather a glory which they before had, but which did not before 
evidently appear, shall burst forth and show itself openly, as did the 
Lord's hidden glory once in the days of his flesh, at the moment of his 
Transflgnration. That shall be the day of the manifestation of the sons 
of God ; they shall shine forth as the sun when the clouds are rolled 
away (Dan. xii. 3) ; they shall evidently appear and be acknowledged 
by all as the children of light, of that God who is "the Father of 
Lights."t (Jam. i. 17.) And then, but not tOl tho% shall be accom- 
plished those glorious prophecies which are so often repeated in the Old 
Testament, — '■ Henceforth there shall no more come into thee the un- 
circumcised and tlie unclean." (Isai. lii, 1.) "In that day there shall 
be no more the Canaanite in the bouse of the Lord of Hosts." (Zech. 
xiv. 21.) "Thy people also shall be all righteous." (Isai. Ix. 21.) 
Compare Isai. xxxv. 8; Joel iii. 17; EbcL xxsvii. 21-27; Zeph. 
iii. 13. 

corpus in seculo nt arbores in hibctuo, occultant virorem arjditate mentitft. Quid 
festioas ut cruda adhuc hiemo rcvivisoat et redeat 1 Espectandum nobia etiam 
corporis Ter est, 

* It is exactly thus that in tbe Matommedan Theology, the good angeis ore 
compact of light, and the evil ones of iire. 

t Calvin : Insignia consoJatio, quod fllii Dei qui nunc vel sqnalore obsiti jacent, 
vol latent nnl]o in pretio, vel edam probris cooperti aunt, tunc quasi serene erolo, 
et discttesis omnibus uebulis, vert et ad llquidum aemel conspicni fulgebunt ; snoi 
in sublime attollet Filius Dei, et omnem fuliginem absterget, qui nunc eoruD> 
flilgor obruitur.—It is the saying of a Jewish oipositor of Ps. Ixxil. : i~ 
dim Sol et Luna illuminant hoc seoulum, ita futurum est ut justi illui 
Inm futnnun. 
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JUtt. xiii. 31, 82 ; M»bk iv. 30-32 ; L^ke sUi. 18. 19. 

V,,. ™™Ue md Ihe on. fct follows, would seem, .t fat sighl, merely 
'pXtS t.= ..me.,...; « we, . in ewy o^» -.^P" 
nearer m.peo.ion. essenBel differenees reyeel .kemseWeB. i"* «'»« 
rSe Sn, is e..c.rnmg .te M.gd.m ot Bed, -.tok " come.l. no 
Ji.h .k.e™So.i» .kis i! concerning .k.. same kingdom ■■ '• 4"P''J» 

Siro/:rSnn"rwrtngk.inc.n..c..i.kH^^^^^^ 

In. ... .u.,i.ko.tk..d., sko.ld kccomeagre.. ™»« T'^^^™ 
1. wkole .»tk. (Ban. ii, 34, 33.HOkr,»tom- .race. fl"lj *;;» 
necion b..,eea tti. p.-.U. a.i -l ''"^'^ ^^l 1.. !( tk. Cd 

rasemcn. Mykingdc", ^ "'l* »"?' "" "™" ', ^ 

..3r«- .ke.e kinderanoes, ...il, .-U » »= "" ^^""^ """ "f 

„ , t „ ,«k moio Immediate retoDCe to ttaqnestlo. will wMck 

„n.ir.j™ tactam ,.p.ii... ct .idem "' J ~f ~ • ..« *»d 
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par, it will, like a mighty tree, fill the earth with its branches, — lika 
potent leaven, diffuse its influence through all the world. 

The comparison which he uses, UkcBiBg the growth of his kingdom 
to that of a tree, was one with which many of his hearers may have been 
already familiar from the Scriptures of the Old Testament. The growth 
of a worldly kingdom had boon sot forth under this image (Dan. it, 
10-12 ; Ezok. xsxi. 3-9),* that also of the kingdom of God. (Ezek. x. 
vii. 22-24; Ps. Ixxx. 8.)t But why, it maybe asked, is a mustard treef 
here chosen as that with which the comparison shall be made? Many 
nobler plants, as the yine, or taller trfta, as the cedar, might have been 
named. But this is chosen, not with reference to its ultimate greatness, 
but with reference to the proportion between the amallness of the seed 
and the greatness of the plant which unfolds itself from thence. For 
this is the point to which tie Lord calls especial attention, — not its 
greatness in itself, but its greatness when compared with the seed from 
whence it springs ; since what he desired to set before his disciples was 
— not merely that his kingdom shoidd bo glorious, but that it should be 
glorious despite its weak and slight and despi d b g n ng Nor, in- 
deed, was the mustard seed, though in appearan t al altogether 
without its significance and acknowledged worth n ant iju ty It ranked 
among the nobler Pythagorean symbols.^ it w t m d t possess 
medicinal virtues against the bites of venomo t and against 
poisons, and was used as a remedy in many di as b | No an I, with 

* See Hateknice, Comm. Ub. Daniel, p. 139, 

t In a stilting poem, found in tie Appendix to Fell'b Oypriaa, the growtt of 
the kingdom of God, under the figure of that of a tree, is beautifully set forth. 
The reiigious reverence with wliidi all antiquity was accustomed to look upon 
trees (see CRecsiaa's Symiolik, third edit t. 4, p. 621,) should not hero be left out 
of mind. 

% The most accurate inquiries of naturalists would seem fo point out aj the 
musfard-tree of this parable, cot that which goes by this name in 'Weatem Europe, 
but the Salvftdora Fersioa, commonly called in Syxia now, kbardal. So Dr. Lind- 
ley in his Flora Judica; and see in fiie Afften^wm of March 23, 1844, an inleresljng 
paper by Dr. Eoyle, read before the Asiatic Society. Captains Irby and Mangles, 
describing this khardal, say, " It has a pleasant, though a strongly aromatic taste, 
exactly resembling mustard, and if taken in any quantity, produces a similar irri- 
tability of the nose and eyes." There is on the other hand a learned discussion iu 
the GmUeman's Magazine, June 1844, calling in question Dr. Eoyle'a conclusions i 
but not serionily shaking them. 

5 Plik., H. N., 1. 20, c. 87. 

II Pliny {Ibid.) Plautua applies to it a. harder epithet, smapis saierata, because 
of its shaipness which draws tears fhim the eyes ; and Columella's line is often 
quoted : 

Seque lacesmiili flelum Tacnjin sinspis. 
Tet this too may be a part of its fitness here, Por neither is the Gospel all sweets, 
but may he compared to the mustard seed, iviSiii^avira^ ^(peXiiias rijv '^vxi* 
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£1 modern interpreter, find any thing so very ridiculous in tlie supposi- 
tion, that tho SaTiour chose this seed on account of further qualitioa 
which it possessed, that gave it a peculiar aptness to illustrate the truth 
TAich he had in hand. Its heat, its flery vigor, the fact that only 
through being bruised it gives out its best virtues, and all this under so 
insignificant an appearance, and in so small a compass, may well have 
moved him to select this image under which to set forth the destinies of 
the word of the kingdom, — of the doctrine of a crucified Redeemer, 
which, though to the Greeks foolishness, and to the Jews a stumbling- 
block, should prove to them that believed " the power of God unto sal- 
vation." ' 

Yet is it not Chrbt's doctrine merely, nor yet even the Church wbicb 
he planted upon earth, that is signified by this grain of mustard seed 
He is himself the grain of mustard seed.f For the kingdom of heaven, 
or the Church, was originally inclosed in him, and from him unfoldea 
itself, having as much oneness of life with him as the tree with the seed 
in which it was originally shut up, and out of which it grew. He is at once 
the sower and the seed sown : for by a free act of his own will, he gave 

(Clem, Alex., Slrom., 1. 5.) The comparison is carried out to a greater length in 
the homily of an uncertain author ; Sicut sinapis grannm cim amnimUB, vultu con- 
tristamm'» fronte contrahimnr, ad lacriraas permovemnr, et ipsam salubritotem 
corporis nostri cum quodam fletu austerilatis accipimus, . . . ita ergo et cim fidei 
Ctristianie mandata perdpimus, contristamur animo, affligimar corpora, ad lacri- 
raas permovemur, et ipsam salutem nostram cmn quodam ftetu ac mcerore conse- 
quimnr. Moreover, that its active energy, which in these quotations is noted, 
mill make it as apt an emtlem of the good as the ill ; and as such it was used, 
according to eastern tradition, by Alexander the Great; for when Darius sent him 
a barrel full of sesame, to aoqnaiut him with the number of his soldiers, he sent a 
bag full of mustard seed in return, to indicate the actire, flery, biting courage of 
his. (D'Herbelot, BMiolk. Orient., s. v. Escandor.) 

* Thns the author of a Sermon which has been attributed to Augustine {Serm 
87, Appendix) and to Ambrose : Sicut enim granum sinapia primft ftonfe speciei 
SUEB est parrum, vile, despectum, non saporem prfestans, non odorem circumtirens, 
non indicana suavitat^m : at nbi teri ciepcrit, stafim odorem suum ftjndit, acrirao- 
niam cshibet, cibnm fiammei saporis eihalat, et tanto fervoris calore suoccnditor, 
ut mirum sit in fam fHvolis [granis] lantnm ignem fuisse conolusum, . . . ita ergo 
et fides Christiana prima fronte videtur case parva, vilis, et tenuis, non potentiam 
Buam ostendens non superbiam prseferena, non gratiam subministrana. There Is 
great fltneS'S and beauty m the occasion upon which this sermon was preached, 
namely tho marfjrdom of St. Laurenfius, the manner of whose death is well 
knorni —There is much also that is instrttctive, with somewhat merely fancifo], 
m the remarks nh i.h Ambrose {Exp. in I/itc. 1, 7, c. 176-186J makes on this 
pirable 

t See a Iragmcnt of Ircnieus (p. 347, Bened. ed.,) who also notes bow the mns- 
tard seed was selected for its fiery and anstere qualities (rb rv^^aiti^ Kal atariipliv). 
So Tebtullian, Adv. Marc, 1. 4, c. 30. 
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Himself to ttat death, whereby he became the author of life unto many ;* 
as he himself had said, " Except a corn of wheat fall into tlie ground 
and die, it abideth alone ; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit" 
(John xii. 24.) And tlie field in which he sowed this seed was Aa 
word ; — "his fidd," or, as St. Luke espresses it (xiii. 19), "ftis garden ;" 
for the world was made by him, and when he came unto it, "he came 
unto his own," 

This seed when cast into the ground is "i/w kast of all seeds," — 
words which have often perplexed interpreters, as there are many seeds, 
as of poppy or rue, that are smaller ; yet difiiculties of this kind arc not 
worth making ;— it is sufficient to know that — Small as a grain of 
mustard-seed, was a proverbial expression among the Jewsj for some- 
thing exceedingly minute. (See Luke xvii. 6.) The Lord, in his popular 
teaching, adhered to the popular language. — To pass on then to the thing 
signified : What, to the eye of flesh, could be loss magnificent, what could 
have Jess of promise than the commencements of the kingdom of God in 
the person of the Son of man? He grew up in a distant and despised 
province ; till his thirtieth year, did not emerge from the bosom of his 
family, — then taught for two or three years in the neighboring towns 
and villages, and occasionally at Jerusalem ; made a few converts, chiefly 
among the poor and unlearned ; and then falling into the hands of his 
enemies, without an attempt on his own part or his followers Jo release 
him, died the shameful death of the cross : such, and so slight, was the 
commencement of the universal kingdom of God, For in this the king- 
dom of God difiers from the great schemes of this world ; — these iast 
have a proud beginning, a shameful and a miserable end— towers of 
Babel, which at first threaten to be as high as heaven, but end in being 
a deserted and formless heap of slime and bricks; but the works of God, 
and most of all his great work, his Church, have a slight and unobserved 
beginning, with gradual increase and a glorious consummation. So is it 
with his kingdom in the world; so is It with his kingdom in every single 
heart. The word of Christ falls there too, like a slight mustard seed, 
promising little, but issuing, if allowed to grow, in great and marvellous ■ 

* Early ChrisUan art had a true insight into this. DmaoN [Icenografhis Chri- 
tienne, p. 208), describes this as a frequent symbol ; Le Christ dans ua fombeiLu ; 
de sa bouche sort im arbre, sur les tiranches duquel sont les apfttrea, 

+ So also in the Koran (Siw, 31) : Oh my son. verily every matter, whether 
good or bad, though it bo of the weight of a grain of mustard seed, and be hidden 
in a rock, or in the heavens, or in the earth, God will brmg the same to light. 

f Jerome (Comm. in MattL in loc.) has a striking passage noting the difference 
In this respect, between the Gospel and every system of homaa philosophy : the 
last promising much and performing little, the other promising little and perform- 
ing mnch : Priedtcafio ETangelii minima est omnibus disciplinis. Ad primam 
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result* That which was the smallest of all seeds.* " Wiew it is grown, 
it is the greatest among herbs, and becometh a tree, so that the Urds of 
'he avr come and lodge in the branches thereof" It is well known that 
in hot countries, as ia Judsea, the muatard-treo attains a size which it is 
never known to reach in our colder latitudes, sometimes so great as to 
allow a man to climb up into its branches, though this, indeed, is 
mentioned as a remarkable thing ,t or to ride on horseback under them, 
as a traveller in GhiU mention'' that he has done. And, on this passage, 
Maldonatus relates, that even in Spain ho has himself seen great ovens 
heated with its branches ; he mentions as well that birds are exceedingly 
partial to the seed, so that when it is advancing to ripeness, he has often 
seen them lighting in very great numbers on its boughs, which, how- 
ever, were strong enough to sustain the weight without being broken. 
This fact of the fondness of birds for the seeds, and the manner ia 
which, therefore, they congregated*in tie branches, was probably familiar 
to our Lord's hearers also. They, too, had beheld them lodging in the 
branches of the tree, whose seed thus served them for meat, so that there 
must have been a singular liv m 

sented to their minds. 

Neither need we suppose m m 

for the purpose of completing m 

lively manner to the eye ; bu fig 

of the mustard-tree when it h g & 

and food (Ezek. xvil. 23, " un ) 

we are to recognize a prophec g ^ ^^ 

for all men m the Church: m ul m 

quippe doctrinam, fidem fton tab «m 

scandalum eruds prsedicans. Co iij odi am us 

Bophonun, et libris eorum, sple 8 rm. 

Tidebis quanW. minor eit cBJteria ua m E ang S 

creyerit, nihil mordas, nihil vividom tal m nb ra se m m 

marwdnrnqne, ot mollitum ebullit ra 

ruunt. IIkc autem prfedicatio 

Bmmd credentia, vel in toto mund m se 

in arborcm. 

* Kulnoel's in an inaccurate re , ^ p po p 

superlative, since it is the following vii^av which justiiieB and explains its use (see 
Mark iv. 82; Johns. 29; Ephes. iii. 8) ; if I say that a man is better than all men, 
I say, indeed, that he ia the best ; hut I do not use a comparative for a superlative. 
So neither Vir^ : Scelere ante alios immanior omnes ; nor the author of the old 
Latin epitaph, in which these words occur : Omnium feminarum sanction. This 
would not he worth observing-, save as an example of the loose attribution to the 
New Testament, of ungrammatical forms, which is a most serious hindrance to all 
ftccurate Interpretation. See 'WiNER'a OramwaUk, p. 221.) 

■f LiGHTFooT, Hot. Heh., iD loc. 
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their resort, findiDg their protection from worldly oppression, aa well as 
the satisfaction for all Ihe needs and wants of their souls ;' and proving 
true the words of the son of Sirach (siv. 20, 26, 27), "Blessed is the 
man that doth meditate good things in Wisdom. ... He shall set his 
childrea under her shelter, and shall lodge under her branches ; by her 
he shall be covered ftom heat, and in her glory shall he dwell." Theo- 
phylact concludes his exposition of the parable with this practical appli- 
cation : " And be thou also such a grain of mustard,— small, indeed, m 
appearance, for it becomes thee not to make a spectacle of thy virtue, 
but fervent, and zealous, and enorgic, and armed to reprove." 

* Augustine {Serm. M, c, 2); Crerit Ecdesia, credidorunt gentes, vicli sunt 
terrro principea aub nomine Christi, ut essent victores in orbe terraTum. Pcrse- 
quebaatur ante Christianos pro idolia, persec[uuntur idola propter Chriatuni. Onmea 
confugiunt ad auxilium Eocleaife, in omni pressurl, in omni tribulatione sul. 
Crevit iUud granum sinapis, veniuot volatiBa c<Eli, superbi s»cuU, et acquiescuat 
sab ramis ^ua, 
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Matthew xiii, S3 ; Lcke xiii. 30, 21. 

This parable relates also to the maryelloua inereaae of the kingdom of 
God ; but while the last set forth its outward visible manifestation, this 
declares its hidden mysterious working ; and not merely its development 
from within itself but its influence on the world which it tonchea upon 
all sides. The mustard seed does not for some while attract ohaervatiou, 
nor, till it has grown to a considerable size, do the birds of the air light 
upon its branches ; but the active working of the leaven has been from 
the very beginning, from the moment that it waa hidden in the lump. 
It might indeed be said against this or any other scheme whioh should 
expound the leaven in a favorable sense, that it is most frequently used 
in the Scripture as the symbol of something evil. (1 Cor v. 7 ; Luke sii, 
1 ; GaL V. 9.) This is undoubtedly true, and being this, it was forbidden, 
in the offerings under the Law (Esod. liii. 3 ; Lev. ii. 11: Amos iv. 5), 
though not without an exception. (Lev, xsiii. 17.) The strict command 
to the people, that they should carefully put away every particle of 
leaven out of their houses, during the Pasaover week, rests on this view 
of it as evil : they were thus reminded that they needed to put away 
from their hearts all workings of malice and wickedness, if they would 
rightly keep the spiritual feast.* When leaven is thu! used in an evil 

* See our Collect for the First Sunday after Eister — Tlie Jews termed the flg- 
mentum malum, that in man which lusUith against the spirit, and hinders him 
from doing the things that he would, the leaven in the lump, and the reason is 
given in the book Sohar : Prava concupiscentia vocatur fermentnm, quia parum 
ejus cor pervadit, et in tantum esturgescit, ut findatur pectus. (See SgHOjjTTGEH'a 
Hot. Heb., v. 1, p. 59T.) The Romans had the same dislike to the use of leaven in 
sacred things : Farinam fermento imbutam attiogere flumini Diali fas non est, 
(GcH. X. 15, 19.) Plutarch {Qiuesi. Rom. 109), gives no doubt the true eiplana- 
tion: "The leaven itself is bom from corruption, and corrupts the mass with 
which it is mingled." Thus it comes to pass that Uproi KBaapol is used as=aCuMi. 
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sense, its tendencies to make sour and to corrnpt are those which conu 
most prominently forward. Yet, because sHch. is its most frequent use 
in Scripture, there needs not, therefore, to interpret the parable, as 
Gurtlcr,* Teelman,t and also some little bands of modern separatistaj 
(whose motive, of course, is obvious) have done, as thougK it were a 
prophecy of the heresies and corruptions, which should mingle with and 
adulterate the pure doctrine of the Gospel, — as though it were, in feet, 
a prophecy of the workings of the future mystery of iniquity. These 
expositors make the Woman to be the apostate church; which, witn its 
ministers, they observe is often represented nnder this image. (Prov. 
is. 13; Eev. xvii. 1; Zech. v. 7-11.) The last of these passages Teelman 
asserts to be an exact parallel to the parable before us. If this inter- 
pretation were the true one, — if it could be said that at any time the 
whole Church was thas penetrated tlirough and through with the leaven 
cf false doctrine, the gates of hell would, indeed, have prevailed againaft 
It; and from whence it should ever have become unleavened agMn, it 
is difficult to understand. 

But the unijuesti enable fact, that leaven is, in Scripture, mosi com- 
monly the type of something false and corrupting, need not drive us into 
any such embarrassment. It was not, therefore, the less free to use it in a 
good sense. In those other passages, its puffing up, distributing, souring 
properties, were the prominent points of comparison ; in the present, its 
warmth,^ its penetrative energy, the power which 'a little of it has to 
lend its savor and its virtue to much wlierewith it comes in contact 
The great features of the figurative language of Scripture remain no 
doubt fixed and unalterable j but it is not thus stereotyped in its minor 
details, so that one figure needs always to stand for one and the same 

So Jerome (Bp. 31) gives the reason why honey waa forbidden in the Levltlcal 
oflferings (Ley. ii. 11) ; Apud Deum enim nihil voluptnoaum, nihil lantum anave 
placet ; nisi quod in se habet mordacia ali([Uid veritatia. These omissions had 
doulitleBs the same symbolical meaning-, aa the casticg away of the gall among the 
Homans in the viotJms offered to the naplial Jmio.— It was the feehng of the nn- 
suitableness of leaven m saaii which, in part, caused the Latin Church to contend 
80 earnestly against the use of fermented bread in the Eucharist, calling those who 
used it, Fermentarii, thongh there waa ao historical interest also mingling in tha 
question. (See Aogusti, Handb. d. Chrisli. Arciael, v. 2, p. 662.) 

* Syst. 'Heal. Prophet., p. 690. 

t Comm.. in Lac. 16, p. 59, seq.— Titringa gives, with great impartiality, two 
entirely independent expositions of the Parable, tolling first the leaven in a good, 
then in an evil sense, but decides absolutely for neither. 

% Brief EnposMon of MaUhew siii., by J. K. Darby, 1845, p. 40. He makes in 
the same way llie parable of the mustard seed to he a prophecy of the upgrowth 
of a proud world-hierarchy. 

^ 7.iiai from f™, as fermentum (— fervimentum) ftom ftrvo : leaven, in Frendi 
levain, ftom levare, ta lift up. 
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tKing. The devil is " a roaring lioiij seeking whom he may devour " 
(1 Pet. T. 8) ; yet this doea not hinder the same title from being applied 
to Christ, " the lion of the tribe of Judah " (Rev. v. 5) ; only there the 
subtlety and fierceness of the animal formed the point of comparison, 
here the nobility and iinglincss and conquering strength.* Cyrilf then 
certainly goes too far, and could scarcely have had this parable in his 
mind, when he says : " Leaven, in the inspired writings, is always taken 
fts the type of naughtiness and sin." Ignatius shows rather by his own 
application of the image, how it may be freely used, now in a good, now 
in a bad sense; for warning against Jndaizing practices, he writes; 
" Lay aside the evil leaven which has grown old and maketh sour, and 
be transmuted into the new leaven, which is Christ Jesus. "J Nor is it 
to be forgotten that if, on one side, the effects of leaven on meal present 
an analogy to something evil in tlie spiritual world, they do also on the 
other, to something good, as it is universally agreed that its effects 
on bread are to render it more tasteful, lighter, and more nourishing, 
and generally more wholesome. 

There is no need, then, to take the parable in ether than its obvious 
sense, that it is concerning the diffusion, and not the corruptions, of the 
Gospel ; by the leaven we are to understand the word of the kingdom, 
which Word, in its highest sense, Christ himself was. As the mustard- 
eeed, out of which a mighty tree was to grow, was the least of all seeds, 
so the leaven is also something apparently of slight account, and yet, at 
the same time, mighty in operation. Thus, too, of Christ it was said, 
"He hath no form nor comeliness, and when we shall see him there is 
no beauty that we should desire him;" but then presently again, "By 
his knowledge shall my righteous Servant justify many, . , . and he 
shall divide the spoil with the strong" (Isai, liii. 2, 11, 12); and when 
he had communicated of his life and spirit to his apostles, they too, in 
their turn, poor and mean and unlearned as they were, became the salt 
of the earth, the leaven of the world. For, in Chrysostom's words, "that 
which is once leavened becomes leaven to the rest ; since as the spark 
when it takes hold of wood, makes that which is already kindled to 
transmit the flame, and so seizes still upon more, thus it is also with the 
preaching of the word, "J 

* See Augustine (Serm. 73, c. 2) ; Quod enim tam distat ad invicem, ^u^m 
Cbristus et riabolas 1 Tamen leo et Chrlstus est appellatns, et Diabolus, . . . Hie 
leo, propter fortitudinem : ille leo, propter (iarifatem. Ille leo ad vincendum : Ule 
leo, ad nocendum, Cf. Serm. 32, c. 6, 

t Horn. Paschai., 19. 

^ Ad Magiies., 10, Of. Gregory Naz. (Orai. 36, c. 90), who says that Christ 
by his Incarnation sanctified men, ffioTtp ^ifrq ytrip-fms rf lan-l ipiipiiiteri, ksI rphi 

4 la MaUh., Horn. 46; sec also Con. Ignaviam, Hem. S. 2. So Cajeton: Christi 
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Is it only a part of tlie Buitalle machioery f t p ab that tii« 
act of kneading being proper to women, it all d h d, that it 

was "a wo»ifl!j" who took the leaven, and hid nh h measures 
of meal? or may we look for something m h n this? A 

comparison with Luke xv. 8, the woman who h nd ound her 

piece of money, may suggest tiiat the Divine W d m li H ly Spirit, 
which is the sanctifying power in humanity, (ad h notifying 

that the word is here,) may be meant. But it it bo a.ked, why as a 
woman ? to this it may be replied, that the organ of the Spirit's working 
is the Church, which evidently would be most fitly represented under 
this image. In and through the Church the Spirit's work proceeds : 
only as he dwells in the Church (Rev. ssii. 7), la it able to mingle^ a 
nobler element in the mass of humanity, to leaven the world.— So again, 
why should three measures of meal be mentioned? It may perhaps be 
BTifficicntly answered, Because it was just so much as at one time would 
be commonly mixed. (Gen. xviii. 6 ; Judg. vl. 19 j 1 Sam. i. 24.)* Yet 
it may be that we should attach a further significance to this number 
three. Some perceive in it allusion to the spread of the Gospel through 
the three parts then known of the world: others again, as Augustine, to the 
ultimate leavening of the whole human race, derived from the three sons 
of Noah ; which is nearly the same thing. And those who, like Jerome 
and Ambrose, find in it a pledge of the sauctification of spirit, soul, and 
body, aro not upon a different track, if indeed, as has not been ill 
suggested, Shem, Japhet, and Ham, do indeed answer to these three 
elements, spirit, soul, and body, which together make up the man— the 
one or other element coming into predominance in the descendants 
severally of the three. 

But leaving this, wo may observe how the leaven is at once different 
from, and yet acting upon, the lump j for the woman took it from else- 
where to mingle it therein: and even such is the Gospel, a kingdom not 
of this world (John xviii. 36), not the unfolding of any powers which 
already existed in the world,— a kingdom not rising as those other 
kingdoms "out of the earth" (Dan. vii. 17), but a new power brought 
into the world from above, not a philosophy, but a Eevelation. The 
Gospel of Christ was a new and quickening power cast in the midst of 
an old and dying world, a centre of life round which aU the energies 
which survived, and all which itself should awaken, might form and 
gather ;— by the help of which the world might renew its youth.t— And 

diadpuH, prima regni cfelorum membra, spiritu penetranmt corda hom'mum, cm. 
daque ac acarba od maturitatem ae saporera oielestis rit^ pronioverant. 

* In the two last places, tho Septuagint has -rpla ii4rpa. 

t Augustine, in whose time the feding away of all the glory of the ancient 
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it is observable, that this leaven is said not merely to have been mingled 
with, but hidden in tie mass, on whicli its influence was to be exerted. 
The tniG renovation, that which God effects, is ever thus from the inward 
to the outward ; it begins in the invisible spiritual world, though it ends 
not there ; for there beginning, it jet fails not to bring about, in good 
t m ght) h ge also in the outward and visible world. This was 

w d t Uy mplified in the early history of Christianity. The 
1 w ff t lly hidden, A remarkable evidence of this is the 

t g which heathen writers betray of all that was going 

f w d 1 ttl h 1 w the surface of society,— tie manner in wbieh they 
1 k 1 th rm hty change which was preparing, and this not merely 
at the first, when the mustard-tree might well escape notice, bnt, with 
Blight exceptions, even up to the very moment when the triumph of 
Christianity was at hand. The leaven was hidden, yet, by degrees, it 
made itself felt, till at length the whole Roman world was, more or less, 
leavened by it. Nor must we forget, that the mere external conversion 
of that whole world gives us a very inadequate me^ure of the work 
which bad to be done : besides this, there was the eradication of the 
innumerable heathen practices and customs and feelings which had 
euwoven atid entwined their fibres round the very heart of society, a 
work which lagged very considerably behind the other, and which, in 
fact, was never thoroughly accomplished, till the whole structure of 
Roman society had gone to pieces, and the new Teutonic framework 
had been erected in its room. 

But while much has thus been effected, while the leavening of the 
mass has never ceased to go forward, yet the promise of the parable has 
hitherto been realized only in a very imperfect measure, and we cannot 
consider these words "■M the whole is kavened," as less than a prophecy 
of a final complete triumph of Christianity ; that it will diffuse itself 
through all nations, and purify and ennoble all life. And we may also 
lairly see in these words a promise and an assurance that the word of 
life received into any single heart, shall not there cease its effectual 
working till it has brought the whole man in obedience to it, sanctify- 

world waa daily becoming more apparent (mundus tantl rentra labe contritua, ut 
etiim upedem aeductlonis amiserit), deUgbted to contemplate and to present tie 
coming of Christ under this aspect. Thus Se'm. 81 ; Parura tibi piKstitit Dens, 
quia in senectute mundi miait tibi Christum, ut tunc te rcficiat, quando omnia 
defldunt 1 . . Veait cdm omnia veferascerent, et novum te fecit. Kes focfa, res 
eondita res peritura jam vcrgebat to occaaam. Necesse erat ut ahimdaret la- 
botibus renit ille, et consolari \a toter labores, et promittere tibi in serapiteroum 
quietera Noli adhrerere velle eeni mundo, et nolle jnveneacere in Christo, qui 
tibi dicit , Pent mundua, aenesoit mundua, deficit mundua, laborat anhelita senec- 
tutis. Noli timere, rcnoTabitur juventus tua aicut aquilsi. 
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ing liim wholly, so that he shall he altogether a new creation in Christ 
Jeaua* It shall claim every regioa of man's being aa its own, and make 
itself felt in all In fact, the parable does nothing leas than set forth to 
us the mystery of regeaeration, both in its first act, which can be but 
once, as the leaven is but once hidden ; and also in the consequent 
renewal by the Holy Spirit, wbicb, as the ulterior working of the leaTen, 
is continual and progressive. This sid f th t uth that exclusively 
brought oat by Hammond, who thus pa aph ae ur Lord's words: 
'■ The Gospel hath such a secret invisibl nfl n n the hearts of men, 
to change them and affect them, and all th at n th t flow from them, 
that it is fitly resembled to leaven, so m i d th o gl ly with the whole, 
that although it appeareth not in any pa t of t s biy, yet every part 
hath a tincture from it," "We may fitij n In le n the words of St. 
Ambrose : " May the Holy Church, wh h s fig d under the type of 
this woman in the Gospel, whose mea! a w , hid the Lord Jesus in 
the innermost places of our hearts, till the warmth of the .Divine wisdom 
penetrate into the most secret recesses of our souls, "t 

* Cortb. 4 Lapidi quotes from an earlier commentator : Dicft antem, Donee fer- 
mentalem est tctnm, qnia charitas in niente nostra recondita ei usque eresccre 
debet nt totam meniem in sui perf^ctionem commutet, quod hie quidem inclioatur, 
In fatm'o ver6 perficitur. 

t Exp.inJLac., i. T, o. 187,— Clemens of Aleiandria (p. OS, Potter's ed.) gives 
va admirable exposition of tie parable, and in very few words. The kingdom of 
heaven, he aaya, is lilcened to leaven, Sri ij ir^us toS Aifyou oii^opit <if<ra xal Swot!), 
rdrra rhr KaTi^t^i/ifrBP KcU irrhs tauTsii uTTjrriii.ci'oy airriiy, iTnxtxpunitiyas rt Kol 
i^atwr wpbi iavrijy fXxti, Kol rh rav alroS th irirnyra wydiyfi. 
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Matthew xiii. 4. 

ThE kiDgdom of G-od is not merely a general, it is also an in^ividnal, 
thing ; it is not merely a tree overshadowing the earth, leaven leaveniEg 
the world, but each man must have it for himself, and make it his own 
by a distinct act of his own will. He cannot he a Christian without 
knowing it. He may come under the shadow of this great tree, and par- 
take of many blessings of its shelter. Ho may dwell in a Christendom 
which has been leavened, and so in a manner himself share in the univer- 
sal leavening. But more than this is needed, and more than, this in every 
elect soul wOl find place. There will be a personal appropriation of the 
benefit, and we have the history of this'in these two parables' which 
fqUqis:. Tbe^ vsere spoken., not to the multitude^ not to those "withoat^' 
— but within the house, and to the more immediate disciples. These 
are addressed as having found the hid treasutef — the pearl of price 
and are now warned of the surpassing worth of these, and that, for their 
sakes, all things are to be joyfuUy renounced. The second parable does 
not merely ripeatwhat the first has said, but repeats it with a difference. 
The two are each the complement of the other: so that under one or 
other, as finders either of the pearl or hid treasure, may be ranged all 

• Or^n (Cumm. tn Matth.) observes that these would more fitly be called 
similitudes (ift»iiJo(ii) than parables, which name, he says, la not given to them in 
the Scripture : yet see ver. 63.— For a series of these briefer paraljles as in use 
among the Jews, see ScHOErraEN'a Hor. Heb., v. 1, pp. 83-86, 

j* Sr/crcupifs, i, c. tnvaytayii ^(pijfiSrtay ufitpvfift^inj, as an old Lexicon esplains it. 
Neither of the derivations greatly conuaend themselves ; not riSijui and a3poi= 
aurum^^the receptacle of ^old, since the word a!^v seems not so old as ^aavfit 
itself; and that fVom tii&ti*" f 't ofifnoi', that put by for to-morrow, is artificial.— The 
Jarisconsult Paulus gives its legal definition, Thesaurus eat 'tarn vetus depositio 
pecuniiB, ut ^'ua non exatet memorja, et jam dominum non habeaL 
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wh b m p t. ters of the ricii treasures of the Gk)spel of Christ, Foi 
th t m y b are persons who feel that there must be some absoluta 
g d f m n the possession of which he shall he blessed, and find 
th f t n f all his longings, and who are, thcreforcj seeking every 

wh nd (J ng for this good. Such are likened to the merchant 
th t h d t n tly set before himself the purpose of seeking goodly 
pi Th a e the fewest in number, but at the same time, perhaps, 
th n bl t n rts to the truth. Again, there are others, who do not' 
discover that there s an a m and a purpose for man's lifc.^that there 
is a truth for him at all unt 1 th truth as it is iri Jesus is revealed to 
them. Such are lik n It th finder of the hid treasure, who stumbled 
upon it unawares, u th spect ng nor looking for it. While the 
others knew that th e wa a g d and were looking for it, the discovery 
of the good itself b the fi t thiUj, that reveals to these that there ia 
such at all; whose joy, therefore, as greater, — being ihe joy at the dis- 
covery of an unlooked-for treasure, — is expressed ; that of the other, not. 
Thus Hammond, bringing out this distinction, paraphrases the two pa- 
rables thus : " The Gospel being by some not looked after, is yet some- 
times met with by thera, and becomes matter of infinite joy and desire to 
them : and so is likened fitly to a treasure, which a man finding casually 
in a field, hid again, or concealed it, and then, designing to get into his 
possession, accounts no price he can pay too dear for it. Others there 
are which have folUwed the study of wisdom, and thirsted after some 
instruction : and theb the Gospel of Christ comes as a rich prize doth 
to a merchant, who is in pursuit of rich merchandise, and meeting with 
a jewel for his turn, lays out all his estate upon it." 

The cases of Jew and Gentile will respectively exemplify the con- 
trast between the Pearl and the Hid Treasure ; though of course, in the 
case of the Jews, or the ehiefest part of them, the example cannot be 
carried through, as they, though seeking the pearl, having a zeal for 
righteousness, yet, when the pearl of great price was offered to them, 
were not willing to sell all, — to renounce their peculiar privileges, their 
self-righteousness, and all else that they held dear, that they might buy 
that pearl. The Gentiles, on the contrary, at least the greater number 
of thera, came upon the treasure unawares. Christ was found of them 
that sought him not, and the blessings of his Gospel revealed to them 
who before had not divined that there were such blessings for man.* 



* Grotius ; Doctrina Evangelica quiljusdam affulsit, neqne de Deo, neque do 
Vita emendanai, neciue fle spe vitse alterius quicquam ct^tantibus, quales erant 
plerique in gentibns externis, quibns illnd vaiidnimn Paulna aptat ; Inventus, sum 
non quairGiitiljiis me. Erant et sapientiie stndiosi inter Judteoa et alibi, qui veri- 
tnfis cognoscenilie duaidorio quodam tflngebantvir, quive Prophctam aliquem a,ut 
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Or again, we mi'g&t instance Nathanaol, as an example of the more re- 
ceptive nature, — of one who has the truth found for him ; or a still more 
atriking example, — the Samaritan woman (John iv.}, who was thinking 
of any thing more than of lighting on the hid treasure, when she oarae to 
draw water from the well. Yet in this eharaoter. there cannot he a total 
absence of seeking for th t uth nly t ad sire that has hitherto 
slumbered in the soul, an I d pi y t If th as a love of the truth 
when revealed, and at on a j yful nd hm ive acquiescence to it, 
than in any active prev n qn t In b th there must bo the same 
willingness to emhraee t wh n t is kn wn nd to hold it fost at all 
costs and hazards. On th th hand w ha tf perhaps, no such pic- 
ture of a noble nature, a k n f th p If price, and not resting 
till he had found it, as th t wh h A gust n of himself in his Con- 

fessions ; though we ala h TO y h as Justin Martyr's ac- 

count of himself, in his first dialogue with Trypho, when he tells how he 
had gone through the whole circle of Greek philosophy, seeking in vain 
for something which would satisfy the longings of his soul, and never 
finding what he wanted, till he found it in the Gospel of Christ. 

The circumstance which supplies the groundwork of this first para- 
ble, namely, the finding of a concealed treasure, must have been of 
much more frequent occurrence in an insecure state of society, such as 
in almost all ages has been that of the East, than happily it can be with 
us. A writer on Oriental literature and customs, mentions that in the 
East, on account of the frequent changes of dynasties, and the revolu- 
tions which accompany them, many rich men divide their goods into 
three parts : one they employ in commerce, or for their necessary sup- 
port ; one they turn into jewels, which, should it prove needful to fly, 
could be easily carried with them ; a third part they bury. But while 
they trust no one with the place where the treasure is buried, so is the 
same, should they not return to the spot before their death, as good as 
lost to the living (compare Jer. sli. 8), until by chance, a lucky pea- 
sant, while he is digging his field, lights upon it, So that when we read 



ipaum etiam Meseiam avidia auimis expeclabant. Priores reapicit thesauri com- 
parafio, posteriorea ista da imioiio. Bongel recognizes the same distinction: In- 
ventio thesauri non prieeupponit ti qmerere, ut macgaritie, qute percontatione inve- 
ninntur. Alex. Knox, in his Remains (v. 1, p. 416, aeq.) has very excellent remarks 
to the samo effect. There is rather a confinnation of this in the forma which the 
two parables assume. In this the treasure is the prominent circumstance ; — " The 
kingdom of heaven is like unto treasure," Now if the other had been cast in the 
same mould, it wouftf have Oeen saict, ma smgrfom or heaven S fiKe uclo a pearf ; 
but not BO, it ia " like unto a morchantr-man ;" so that the pcreon seeking is there 
at the centre of the spiritual picture, the thing found, here. Thb is acarcelf 
accidental. 
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in Eastern tales, how a man has found a bu d t aaurc, and, in a mo" 
meat, risen from poverty to great ri h this n factj an oeeurreneo 
that a t unf qu ntly 1 app n and a n tur 1 n qnence of the cus- 
t m f tl p pi M de*Ti b k f t a I ntinually bear wit- 
n t th un sal b Ii f n th t f h Lid treasures j so 

that th t a II ft n find g t d £6 ulty in obtaining information 
abo t nt q t 8 and t m ly inconvenienced, or even 

endang d n h h m ng an nt ruins, by the jealousy of 

th n hb ng nh b t nt wh f It he is coming to carry away 
on al d h 1 f w alth f n am ng th m, of which, by some means 
othhhgtnt Anth d nee of this widespread belief 

is, that part of the skill of aa Eastern magician should consist in being 
able to detect the places where these secreted treasures will successfully 
be looked for.f Often, too, a man abandoning the regular pursuits of 
industry, will devote himself to' treasure-seeking, in the hope of growing, 
through some happy chance, rich of a sudden.J (See Job iii. 21 ; Prov. 
ii. 4.) The contrast, however, between the present parable and the fol- 
lowing, noticed already, readers it unlikely that in the present we are 
to assume the finder to have been in search of tlie treasure ; he rather 
stumbles upon it unawares,^ probably while he is engaged as a hireling 
in cultivatiag another man's field. 

Some, in the interpretation, draw a distinction between the field and 
the treasure ; making the first to be the Holy Scriptures ; the second, 
the hidden mystery of the knowledge of Christ contained in them,|j 
which when a man has partly perceived, — discovered, that Is, and got a 
glimpse of the treasure, he is willing to renounce all meaner aims and 

* Richardson {Dissert, on the Languages^ tfv., ef Eadem Nations, p. ISO) ; 
quoted by Rosenmtiller (JKe v/ni Ncue Morgenla'ad, v. 6, p. 197). Compare the 
Btraogo story fold by Tacitus, Awiud., 1. 16, 1-3. 

t See BunnF.R'a Oriental Literature, v. 1, p. 275 ; and for evidence of the same 
in old time, Becker's ChariJcles, v. 1, p. 224. 

:|: The reader of Plato will remember his admirable words De Legg., I. II, 
p. 913. , 

5 Such a treasure, in a field, would naturally be most often (bund quite nnex- 
pectcdiy ; as Horace : O si umam argenti^s qva mihi mimstrel, — it would often 
be turned up by tbe busbandmaa engaged in digging or plongbing', and thinking 
of no such thing. O si sub raatro crepet argenti mihl seria I (Persius,) 

|{ So Jerome (Cuntm. in MattA., in loc.): Thesaurus iste, . , , sanctsa Scripturso 
in quibus reposita est notilia Salvatoris; and Augustine (Q««si Evang., 1.1, 
qu. 13) ; Thesara'um in agro absconditum, diiit duo Testaments Legis in Ecclesia, 
qrae quis cOra ex parte inteUectfts attigerit, sentit illio magna latere, et vadit et 
nndlt omnia sua, et emit agnim ilium, id est, contemtu temporalium comparat sibl 
otinm, ut sit dives cognitione DeL Alex, Knox has an ingenions view of the rela- 
tion between the treasure and the Qeld which contains the treasure, in hie Remdna, 
V. 1, p. 418. 
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«l)jeeta ; that having leisure to search more and more into ttiose Scrip- 
tures, to mate them hia own, he may become rich in the knowledge of 
Christ which therein is contained. Yet to me the field rather repre- 
sents the outer visible Church, as eontradistiuguished from the inward 
spiritual, with which the treasure would then agree. As the man who 
before looked oa the field with careless ejes, prized it but &s another 
field, now sees in it a now worth, now determines that nothing shall 
separate him from it, — so he who recognizes the Church, not as a 
human institute, but a divine, — as a dispenser, not of earthly gifts, but 
of heavenly, — who has learned that God is in the midst of it, — sees now 
that it is something different from, and something more than, all earthly 
societies, with which hitherto he baa confounded it : and henceforth it is 
precious in his sight, even to its outermost skirts, for the sake of its in- 
ward glory, which is now revealed to his eyes. And he sees, too, that 
blessedness is unalterably linked to communion with it; as the man 
cannot have the treasure and leave the field, but both or neither must 
be his, so he cannot have Christ eseept in his Church ; none but the 
golden pipes of the sanctuary are used for the conveyance of the golden 
oil (Zech. iv. 12) ; he cannot have Christ in his heart, and,, at the 
same time, separate bis fortunes from those of Christ's struggling, suf- 
fering, warring Church : the treasure and the field go together ; both or 
neither must be his. 

But not to anticipate the progress of the parable, — this treasure 
" wfien a man }iatk found, )ie kideth ;" having laid it open in the disco- 
very, he covers it up again, whilo he goes and effects the purchase of 
the field. By these words it cannot, of course, be meant that he who 
baa discovered the treasures of wisdom and knowledge that are hidden in 
Christ Jesua, will desire to keep hia knowledge to himself, since rather 
he will feel himself, aa he never did before, a debtor to all men, to make 
all men see what is the fellowship of the mystery that is bid in Christ. 
He will go like Andrew to hia brother man, aui say to him, "We have 
found the Mesaias," and will seek to bring him to Jeaus. If he hide the 
treasure, that will be, not lest another should find it, but lest he himself 
should lose it,' In the first momenta that the truth is revealed to a soul, 
there may well be a tremuloua fear lest the blessing found should, by 
some means or other, escape from it again ; the anxiety that it may not 

* Maldonatus : IToa ne alius inveniat, sed ne Ipse perdat: Jerome {Citoiot. in 
JWiritt., inloc.); Non qnod hoc de invidia laciat, sed quod timore aervantis el 
nolentis perdere, absoondit in corde 8uo quern pristinia prtetulit fiuralfatibuB. H 
de Sto. Tictore liaa a somewhat different explanation {De Arc& Mor., I. 3, c. 6) 
Thesaurum iaventum manifestat, qui acceptum donum Sapieutia in osfentationt 
portat. Tiiesaurura autem inventum abscoDdit, qui accepto dono Sapientiw no* 
fbris in oeulis hominuni, sed intus coram Deo inde gloriari qu«rit. 
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do so, and precautions for this end taken, would seem to be the truth 
signified by this re-concealment of the treasure found. — Having thus 
secured it for the moment, the finder, ^^ for joy thereof* goeth and sdkth 
all that lie hath, and buyeth thai fidd .■" the joy is expressly mentioned 
Tiere, being that in tlie strength of which the finder of the spiritual trea- 
sure is enabled to go and sell all that he hath ;t no compulsion, no 
command is necessary; for joy thereof he cannot do otherwise; all 
other tilings have now no glory, "by reason of the glory which ex- 
ceUeth." 

Augustine excellently illustrates this part of the parable. Deserih- 
ing the crisis of his own conversion, and how easy he found it, through 
this joy, to give up all those pleasures of sin that he had long dreaded to 
be obliged to renonnoe, which had long held him fast bound in the chains 
of evil custom, and which if he renounced, it seemed to him as though 
life itself would not be to be endured, he exclaims : " How sweet did it 
at once become to me, to want the sweetness of those toys ! and what I 
feared to be parted from was now a joy to part with. For thou didst 
oast them forth from me, thou true and highest sweetness. Thou castedst 
them forth, and, for them, enteredst in thyself, sweeter than all pleasure. "f 
The parting with those other delights, which had hitherto held him bound, 
was, in Augustine's ease, the selling all that he had, that he might 
buy the field. Compare Phil. iii. 4-1 !, where St. Paul declares to ua 
how he too sold all that he had, renounced his trust in his own right- 
eousness, in his spiritual and fleslily privileges, ttat fie migbi "win 
Christ and be found in him." In each of these illustrious instances, the 
man parted with the dearest thing that he had, so to make the treasure 
his own : though, in each ease, how different waa the thing parted with ! 
So, too, whenever any man renounces the thing that is closest to him, 
rather than that should be a hinderance to his embracing and making his 
own all the blessings of tho Gospel, — when the lover of money renounces 
his eovetousness, — and the indolent man, his ease, — and the lover of 
pleasure, his pleasure, — and the wise man, his confidence in the wisdom 
of this, world, then each is selling what he has that he may buy the field 
which contwns the treasure. When the Lord says (Matt. x. 37-39), 
"He that loveth father or mother more than me, is not worthy of me," &c., 
he is, in fact, exhorting to this selling of all that we have ; see also Matt. 

* 'AtIi -1^5 x")""' o*'">i'' But perhaps rather "for his joy" (oTrii tSs X"?"* 

t Bengel : Gaudium spirituale, stimulus abneganili mundum. 

:f Confess,, 1. 9, c. 1 : Qnim suave mihi subitft tHotmn eat carere Buavitatibus 
augajTim, et quas amittere metus fuerat, Jam dimittere gaudium erat. Ejioiebaa 
enim eas a mo, vera tu et aumma suavilas, cjiciebas et intrabas pro eis omni volnp- 
tale dulcior. 
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ivi m ■ iiid M»rk ii. 43-48, where the Bume commund is gi™. And 
™t' in the presenl case, it is no! merely a commmd ; it is not to ho oon- 
.idered as an aiUltary condition, imposed from withont, hnt rather a de- 
li.htfnl constraint, aolinowledged within : CTOn as a man wonld wJlmglj 
Sing down pebhles md mosses, which hitherto he had been gathering, 
and with which he had filled hi. hands, if p.arls and precious stones 
were offered to him ;« or a. the dead lea,es easily and as of Ihemsebes 
tall off from the tree, when propelled hj the new Mossoms and tad. 
which are forcing their way from behind 

But a difficulty has been sometimes found in the o.roumslance of th. 
finder of the tteasm-c going and hnjing the field,t keeping hack, a. it ,s 
evident that he did, from the owner, the knowledge of the fact which en- 
hanced its value so greatly, that either he would not have parted with it at 
,11 or only at a much higher price. They argno that it is against the do- 
ooram of flc divine teaching and of the Divine Teacher, that an action, 
morally meslionable at least, if not absolutely unrighteous, should bo used 
even tor the outward setting forth of a spiritual «ition which is commend- 
ed and urged upon other, as worth, of imitation ; that there is a oertain 
approbation of th. action conveyed, even in the very use of . I for such 
ends m fad, the, find the same difficulty here as in the parables of the 
TJniu.t Steward end the Unjust Judge. 01sh.u.en,t so fa, from evad- 
ing the difficuHj or .eeking to rescue the present parable from underlying 
the same difficulty as undoubtedly cleaves to one of those, himself brings 
forward the likeness existing between the two, and dfiros tlial, m both 
prudence (Klugheit) with regard to divine things, is commended ; so that 
they are parables of the same cbss, and in this respect, at least, eontam- 

. A.Ba,ti,,. : Bee. pelis a Deo, ct did., Domic, da mill. Quid tlbi SaHt ,m 
.,i„.a. m«m. tuas vid.t ecc.p....! Sec. I)'™" """' «°-,~ '"'■ •' 



a.a videl uM pon.li ..d again l.lnl Ef. M, IV«t 4) : B»o i. 

fund, malum. PaU ,ul. m.J, t. vult Impl.r. Dei.. S. ««l. Pl™ " '* "' 

p.ne.1 J'u.d..dom..tq,.dpo,tab.tv... Hundaadnm e.t, ets, eum lab.re, 

ciiin ti'ltura : ut fiat aptum culdam rel. nn-v -. . 

tit 1. carta., and ISMtieed by VItri»E.(»»r i P-™' P f») 1"'»" 
.hciiaV.,. m .«i".t hiatory, «. ..«.«.• almost "^ tly .a..c e t. thai wh eh 
*pX. the pomidwe* .file pr.s.nt parahle. Alter Mardo. as 1 I h.en ». 
ZS a Plf»., a report existed that he had left sreat tr... re. b, ed V th a 
r*.lf whe,; hU ten. had stood ; P.lyem.es. a Iljel » ha, aj 11 e ^ a 1 
..uahtloaiitbrthetiea.me,latn.tfindlnsit, inquired at Delpl a d ra. UM 
™'".™ry .h«e,. whleh a.»S, he f.mid ». BaJ lb. pre erh »11^'- | • 
a.tl,.oriEl«.ltb.pr.verb,.iT<.M»..«W. (Seetl.J"" " <■ ' <>''» 

'■ .""• M. Maler C— oil^r, a m.st lnt.re.ti.E and at «< '"»;' '« j' ^ 
„v obllaatl.™ are laie. and ftequ.nt : 11 h«. mdiapP >» "en left nafin bed Ij 
hi dLtf TLow a. work wuai would .o ftvorably pre«nt th. belter Genua, 
theology to the Engli.h reader, as would this. 
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ing the same moral. But to the objection made above, it seems enough 
to say, that not every part of his conduct who found the treasure is pro- 
posed for imitation, or as affording a point of comparison," but only hia 
earnestness in securing the treasure found ; his flsed purpose to secure 
and make it his own, at all costs and all hazards, and (which, I suppose, 
is Olshauaen'a meaning) his prudence, without any affirmation that the 
actual manner in which that prudence was exercised, was praiseworthy 
or not.t 

* Augustine {Enarr. in Ps. Ivil. 6) : Won ucdecuiKiue datur sirailitndo k Scrip- 
turis, lauiiatur ipsa res, sed tantdm inde similitudo trahitur. 

t In books of casaistry, where ttey treat of the question, how far and where a 
finder has a right to appropiiale things found, this parable is ftequently adduced, 
as by Aquinaa (Stomm. T^eol, 1. 2, qu. 69, art. 5) : Circa rea invenfas est distin- 
guendnm. Qniedam enim sunt, quia nunquani fiierint in bonis aliciyus, sjcut lapilli 
et gemuiM qure inveniuntur in litore maris. Et talis occupanti conceduntur, et 
eadem ratio est do thesauris ajtliquo tempore sub terra occultatis, quorum non es- 
fat aliquis possessor : nisi quod secunddm leges civiles tenetur inventor dare medi- 
etatem domino agri si in alieno agro invenerit. Propter quod in parabola dicitnr 
(MatA, siii.), de inventore thesauri, quod emit agrum, quasi ut haberet jus possl- 
dendi totum thesaurum.— We read of ApoUonius of Tyana (see his Idfe, 1. 2, c. 15) 
being called in to decide a quarrel between the buyer and seller of such a field, aa 
to which of them a treasure found in it shall belong. He does not much he!p the 
law of the matter, for he adjudges it to whichever oftho parties shall be found, on 
scrutiny, to havo lived \p *inv- p«st the holiest life. 
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THE PEAKI.. 

MiiTHEw xiii. 46, 46. 

Almost all which would have been to be said upon this parable, had it 
stood alone, has been anticipated in tliat which went immediately before. 
The relations in which the two stand to one another have been already 
noticed: — wo have here not merely a finder, but also a seeker, of true 
wisdom — " The kingdom of God is like unto a merchant-man* seeking 
goodly pearh." To find them haa bocn the object of his labors: "the 
search is therefore determinate, discriminative, nnremitting." He has set 
his purpose distinctly before him, and to tliat is bending all bis energies; 
he is ono in fact, who has felt that man was not made in vain, that there 
mnst be a centre of peace for him, a good that will satisfy all the crav- 
ings of his soul, and who is determined not to rest till he has found that 
good. He does not perhaps yet know that it is but one, for at bis start- 
ing he is seeking many goodly pearls, but rather perhaps imagines that 
it is to be made up and combined from many quarters : but this also will 
be revealed to him in due time.f 

It makes much for the beauty of the parable, and the fitness of the 
image used to set forth the surpassing value of the kingdom of God, that 
wo keep in mind the esteem in which the pearl was held in antiquity,^ 

* The pcari-mcrchant was termed margarUarms, though this name was some- 
times also given to the diver. • 

■f Augustme {Serm. de Disc. Christ., v, 0, p. 583, Bened. ed.) asswnes the one- 
ness of that which here is found as ftimiEhing another point of contrast beside those 
already detailed, hctwcen ais parable and the last. There the kingdom of heaven 
is presented as manifold, even as a treasnro would contain precious filings of vari- 
ous kinds laid up in it : here it is presented in its unity — as much as to say, This 
Which is so multifold, is also single and at heart but ono. 

% Pliny: Prindpium culmenqne omnium rerura pretii margarif^e tenent; and 
the word which was rendered (Frov,iii.l5; xx. 15; xxxi. 10) by earlier translatora 
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SO that there is record of almost ineredible sums having heeii given for 
single pearls, when perfect of their kind. There vrere many defects 
which materially diminished their value, as for instance, if thej had a 
yellow or dusky tinge, or were not ahsolutely round or smooth. The 
skill aad wariness which on this account the pearl-merchant must have 
needed lest he should have a meaner thing put upon him in lieu of the 
hest, will not be without its answer in the spiritual world.* Origenf 
observes, that the fact of there being so many pearls of an inferior 
qw&iiy (^Itot)- aiis as aray&aitMi- is- its- ^*^s4- feass- ^aeA- Tt* 
merchant is seeking ^goodly" pearls, as he whom the merchant repre- 
sents, has set before himself, not moan and poor, but noble and worthy, 
aims, even in times anterior to that in which he finds the pearl of price. 
He is not one living for sensual objects. He has not made pleasure, or 
the acquisition of money, or the winning of the high pJaees of the world, 
the end of his labors. But he has been, it may be, a seeker of wisdom, 
a philanthropist, a worshipper of the beautiful in nature or in art — who 
has hoped to find his soul's satisfaction in these. But this pearl of 
price, what is it, which at length he finds? Many answers have been 
given, which yet, however they may seem to diverge from one another, 
grow out of one and the same root ; all ultimately resolve themselves 
into one ;J — the pearl is the kingdom of God within a man,— or G«d 
revealing himself in the soul, — or the knowledge of Christ,^— or Christ 

of Scripture most commonly as rubies, is generally believed now Ui slgniiy pearls ; 
though according to Winer {^R^ol WorUrb., s. v, Perlen) the question is still un- 
settled. 

* Augustine (S?rm. 37, c. B) : Discite lapides testimare, negotiatorea regni 
ccelorum. 

t Comm. in Matth. (in loc), where he has much curious learning about pearls. 
—The theory of tlieir formation current in ancient times is detailed by him. The 
flsh conceived the pearl from the dew of heaven, and according to the quality of 
the dew, it was pure and round, or cloudy luid deformed with specks. (See Plin. 
H. N., 1. 9, c. 85. Ammian. Msrcell., 1. 23, c. G, § 8a.) The slate of the atmo- 
sphere at the time of their conception, was then naturally supposed to eaereise a 
great influence on their aize and color, and even the time of the day. Thus Isidore 
Hisp. : Meliores . . . Candida margaritiB qu6.m qure flavescuut : illas cnim aut jn- 
ventua, aut matutini roris conceptio reddit Candidas ; has seneotna vel vespertinua 
aer Tcldit obscuraa. See also Mr. GBeswEi.L'3 Eip. of the Pan, v. ii. p. 220-222 ; 
and for allwhich could be got together about them, HacakR-c'a Hierozouom, para 2, 
1. 5, c. 5-8. 

% See SmcEH's Thes., a. v. liopyapirrit. 

^ H. de Sto. Victore (_Annol. in Matlk.) : Bonie margaritra, lex et prophetra ; 
una pretiosa, Salvatoria scientia. So Origen on this place says, the law and pro- 
phets were as the lamp which was precious till tho sun arose ; be has tbeso 
instructive refferenocs, Matt. xvii. 5-8 i 2 Cor. iii. 10. Schoettgen observes (fliw. 
Hd,, V. 1, p. 132) : Jud^i doctrhias et Icctiones pulchras ac notatu dignas yocarnnt 
margaritas :— as in later Latin, margaritum was a name of endearment. Von 
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himself,* — these aie all but different ways of expressing the same 
thing. 

But when the merchant had found this pearl of price, he " vjent and 
sold all that he had, ajid hmight it." What this selling of all means, 
has hoon alroadj ohserved ; and to understand what the huying means, 
and what it does not mean, we may compare Isai. 1y. 1 ; Matt. xxv. 9, 
10: Rev, iii. 18; andProv. xxiii, 23, " Bay the truth, and sell it not;" 
obtain the truth at any price, and let eo price tempt you to let 'it go. 
The contrast hetween the OBe pearl which the merchant finds and the 
many which he had heon seeking, is here hy no means to he oyerlooked; 
the same contrast ia marked elsewhere ; Martha is troubled about many 
things ; Mary has found that hut one thing is needful. (Luke x. 41, 42,1 
There is hut one such pearl (though every one may have that one), since 
tho truth is one, even as Grod is one; and the- truth possessed brings 
that unity into the heart of man, which sin had destroyed ;t that which 
through sin had become as a mirror shattered into a thousand fragments, 
and every fragment reflected some different object, is EOW reunited again, 
and the whole with more or less clearness reflects, as it was intended at 
first to do, the one image of God. It is God alone in whom any intelligent 
creature can find its centre and true repose ; only when man has found 
him, does the great Eureka break forth from his lips ; in Augustine's 
beautiful and often quoted words, " Lord, thou hast made us for thee, 
and our heart is disquieted till it reacheth to thee,"J 

Before concluding the notice of this parable, it may just be worth 
while to mention, were it only for its singularity, an interpretation, which 

Bohlen (Ooj ML Jnd., v. 2, p. 122,) derivea mat^arita from a Sanscrit word man- 
aorltft ; signifying The Pure. Another namo it bore signified Tlie Beloved. 

* Theophylact says, that it was at a moment when it lightened tliat the con- 
ception of the pearl from tho heavenly dew took place, which explaias an otherwise 
ohscare passage in Clement of Ales., Potter's ed., p. 1014, when, explaining this 
parable, he says, " This pearl is the most pellucid and pure Jesua, whom the Vir- 
gin conceived from the divine lightning." Augustine, tJDO (Qiwsrf. ex Matth., qu. 
18), likens Chriat to the pearl : though he doei not bring ont this point of com- 
parison : Est enim Terbum Domini lucidum candorfe veritatja, et solidum firmifate 
tetemitatia, et undiqne sui simile pulcritudine divinitatis, qui Dens penetrata 
camis testudine intelligendus est. Bocliart (Merozoktm, pars 2, 1, 5, c, 8, in fine,) 
has a graceful bringing ont of the points of likeness between the kingdom of God, 
and a pearl. 

t n. de Sto Victoro ; Quia enim mens hominis in illo uno bono stare noluit, in 
qno potuit felioitor rcquieacere . . . prqjecta fbras extra semetipsam, in multiplioi- 
lalem rerum viaibilium spargitur, et verifatom qnam intns oiecata a fonte haurira 
non potest, quasi per rivulos quosdam visibiiium, areacentibua pr^ecordiis, saltern 
sugero conatur. These words are from a Commentary on Ecclesiastes, which book 
Itself is a profound commentary on this parahlo. 

X Fecisti Df* propter fe, et inquietum est cor nostrum donee requiescat in to. 
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straEgely rcTeraes tlie whole matter. The mcreliant seekiDg goodlj' pearls 
is now Christ himself. The Church of the elect ia the pearl of price; 
which that he might purchase and make his own, he parted with all that 
he had, emptjing himself of his diTine glory and taking the form of a 
servant." Or yet more ingeniously, the pearl, as in the coinmon explana- 
tion, is still interpreted as the heavenly hleasedncss, and Christ the 
morohant, who that he might secure that hlessedness to us and make it 
ours, though he was so rich, gladly made himself poor, buying that pearl 
and that treasure, — not indeed for himself, but for us.f 

* Salmeron (Serm. in Par. Evang., p. 66) applies the same to the parable pre- 
ceiUng : Homo qui inveoit theBaurnm, hoc est, pretiosam Ecclesiam clectornm . . , 
ChristuB est qui pro comparando tanto sanctorum thesauro omnia hona sua dis- 
traxit. Compare the Brk^ Exposiiion of Maltk. Tiii., by J. N". Darby, pp. 30, 31. 

t So DreiOlius (Opp., v. 1, p. 309) : Quia verior Chrislo Domino mercator, qui 
pretium sui sanguinis infinitum pro protiosia illis meroibua dediti Verfe abiit, 
Tendiditque omnis, famam, sanguinem, vitom espoauit, ut nobis ctelum emeret. 
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THE DRAW NET. 



This parable would at first sight seem to say exactly tte same thing as 
that of the Tares. ' Maldonatus led away by this apparent identity of 
purpose in the two supi o e^* that St Matthew has aot related the 
parables in the order in wh ch the Lorl spoke tUea but that this 
Biould have immed ately Ml wed p n that Here h wever he s 
clearly mista'ben ; there is th tun Jiment 1 d fter nee betwe n then 
that the central tru h of that s the p- se t nterm it re of the feood 
and had ; of this, the JuMre sep-wat a of that that men are not to 
effect the separation of th a that the t. parat on w 11 one d i by <jo4 
be effected ; so that the order n which we have the a s ev dently the 
right oae, as that is concern ng the grad al developn enf — th a the final 
consummation of the Chureh 01 h^u en dr^ws a further d stiaction 
between the two, that n th t the \ aglom of God a repre entcd rather 
in its idea, as ident eal w th the whole world wh ch d« it shall 
ultimately realize ; m th s rati or n t? pr eat mpe -feet form as a 
less contained in a greitcr wh cl yet ndeel has th s tendency a t elf 
to spread over and embrace all that greater,— the sea he ng here the 
world, aad the net, the Church gathering in its members from the world, 
as the net does its fish from the sea. 

Much of what has been already said, ia considering the Tares, will 
apply here. The same use has been made of either parable ; there is 
the same continual appeal to this as to that in the Donatist controversy, 
and the present conveys, to all ages, the same instruction as that,— 
namely, that the Lord did aot contemplate his visible Church as a com- 
munioa in which there should he no intermixture of evil ; but as there 
was a Ham in the ark, aad a Judas among the twelve, so there should 
"Oc a Babylon evea withia the bosom of the spiritual Israel ; Esau shall 
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contend with Jacob eyen in tlie Churcli's womb,' till, like anothei 
Eebekab, she shall often have to exclaim, "Why am I thus?" (Gen. 
XX7, 22.) It convoys, too, the same lesson, that this fact does not justify 
self-willed departure from the fellowship of the Church, an impatient 
leaping over, or breaking throngh, the nets, as it is often called ; but the , 
Lord's separation is patiently to be waited for, which shall surely arrive 
at the end of the present age.t 

It is worth our while to consider what manner of net it is to which 
our Lord likens the kingdom of heaven. In the heading of the chapter 
in our Bibles, it is called a draw net, and the partieidar kind is distinctly 

• See Augustine, Enarr. in Ps. exxvi. 3. 

t The following eitracts will show the nsea, either practical or controversial, to 
which tho parable was turned. Augustine {E?iarr. iik Ps. Ixiv. 6) : Jam in mari 
capti per retia fidei, gaudeamua noa ibi natare adhuc intra retia, quia adhuo maro 
hoc Esevit procellia, sed rcfja quie noa ceperunt perdueentur ad litus. Interim 
intra ipsa retia, ftattes, bcnft vivamna, non retia rumpenfea foma exeamua. Multi 
enim niperant retia et schismata ffecerunt, et foraa exienmt. Qnia malos piscea 
intra retia captos tolerarc ae nolle dixerunt, ipai mali Ihcti aunt potuis, quim illi 
quoa se non potuisse tolerare dixenint.— The curious ballad verses which are found 
at the coramcncement of bis Anti-Dirriaiist Tracts, and which ho wrote, aa he says, 
to bring the subject within the comprehension of the most unlearned, be^'irs with ■ 
reference to, and exposition of, this parable. 

Abundanlla peccalonim Bolet ftalrca toBturbarc ; 
Propter hoc DomJDua noBWr toluil nos pramoiiBre, 
Comparaos regnuni calMum reliculo mi»o in maro, 

ftuoa cum inuiasent ai litua, lunc coipeniiil Mp»rMe, 



. The following quotations from the minutes of the conference at Carthage win 
show how tho Donatiats sought to evade the force of the arguments drawn from 
this parable, and bow the Catholics replied. They did not deny that Chriat spake 
in this parable of sinners bcmg found mingled with the righteous in the Church 
upon earth, yet it was only concealed ainnera; they affirmed (CoZ!. Carth., d. 3,) 
hoc (te ms lateatiMs dictum, quoniam reticulum in mari positum qnid habeat, a 
piscatoribua, id est & saeerdotibus, ignorantur, donee eitractdm ad litus ad purga- 
tiocem boni sen mall prodantur. Ita et latenlea et in Eoelesia. conatitituti, et », 
saeerdotibus ignorati, in divino judicio proditi, tanquam piscea mali a aanctomm 
conaortio separantur. Augustine answera, with an allusion fo Matt. iii. 12 (.Ad 
Dan. post Coll., c. 10) : Nuniquid et area sub aqua vel terr* frituratur, ant cert* 
noctumla horis, non in sole, conteriiur, aut in c& ruaticus crecus operatur 1— It ia 
eTident (hat their reply waa a mere evasion ; that they took roflige in an accidental 
circumstance in the parable, namely, that so long aa the nets are under water their 
content! camiot be seen, soas to avoid being plainly convinced of schism. 
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Bpeolfied by the word in the original." It is a net of the largest size 
suffering nothing to escape from it ; and this, its all embracing nature, 
is certainly not to be left out of sight, as an accidental or unimportant 
circumstance, but contains in fact a prophecy of the wide reach and 
potent operation of the Gospel, The kingdom of heaven should hence- 
forward be a net, not cast into a single stream as hitherto, but into the 
broad sea of the whole world, and gathering or drawing together (John 
xi. 52) some out of eyery kindred and tongue and people and nation. 
Or when it is said, that it "-gathered of every kind," we may understand 
both good and bad. As the servants who were sent to invito guests to 
the marriage supper (Matt, xsii. 10), "gathered together all, as many as 
they fcund, both bad and good ;" so here the fishers Uke fish of all kinds 
within the folds of the net;— men of every diversity of moral character 
have the Gospel preached to them, and find themselves withm the limits 
of the visible Church t 

• SoyJim (n t aa some der ve it, fi-oni &/» ayftr but f <im adrrw onero), a 
haoliug net, as d st ngu steil from the ifufW^ I'^P"" o^" <^^t i g net (Mitt iv. 18) ; 
in Latin, tragum traguli verr culum. It wis of mmense length Oa the coast 
of ComwaU, where it s no v ised, and hears the bame name seiie or s an, a cor- 
ruption of the Greek, which has come to us tl rough ihe Yulgate and the Anglo- 
Saxon, it is sometimes half a mile in length and scarcely could 1 ive been much 
smaller among the ancients, since it is spoken ot as ceaily takmg in the compass 
of an entire hay (vasta aagena, Maniliua). It is leaded below that it may sweep 
the bottom of the sea, and Eupported with corks above and 1 a mg been carried 
out so as to inclose a large space of sea, the ends are then hro ight together, and 
it is drawn up upon the beach wiBi all that it eonta ns Cicero calls Terres, with 
a play upon hia name, evernculum in provincil in tl at he swept all before him ; 
and in the Greek Fathers we have aoWrov ffa7^«7 ko:™b\uo-;;du »ay^«, (see Sw- 
ceb'3 lyifs., s. V.) ; in each case with allusion to the all embracing nature of this 
net which aHowed no escape. See Hab. i. 15-lT IjXX whe e the m ghty reach 
of the Chaldiean coniiuesta is set forth under this image, and by this word. In 
this view of it, as an itrtpwroK SlKTooy 'A-nit, how grand is the comparison in Ho- 
mer {Odyss., 22. 884) of tho slaughtered suitors, whom Ulysses saw,— 

Sunii/r iifpiiaay iroXvariJ- ol Si tc viyres, 
itu,una' iKh voSrhrTf!, ^l ^.o^iAouii Kexvrvai. 

There are curious notices in Herodotus (iii. 149 : vi. 31) of the manner in which 
the Persians swept away the conc[uered population from some of the Greek islands ; 
a chain of men, holding hand in hand and stretchuig across the whole island, ad- 
vanced over ifa whole length— thus taking, as it were, the entire population m a 
draw net: and to this process the technical name imrnveifiv was applied. Cf, 
pLATo'8 M&aexenws (p. 42, Stallbaum's ed,) where the process is described ; De 
L-egg; 1. 3- P- 698 ; and Pldtakch, De SoUrL Anim<d., c, 26. There is a good 
Recount of the aarflim in the Diet, of Gr. and Rom. Aiiit., a. v, Retc, p. 823. 

-j- Beza, indeed, translates ix Trnt-rij -ytVout, ex omni remm. gecere, as mud, 
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But as all do not use the advantages which the communion of tlig 
Churoh has afforded them, an ultimate separation is necessary ; and this 
is next described ; the net, " when it was full, thsy drew to shore, and 
iot dawn and gathered the good into vessels, hit cast tJie bad away." 
When the number of God's elect is accomplished, then the separation of 
the precious from the vile shall follow, of the, just from sinners. It is 
most likely that from some image like that which our parable supplies, 
the leaving and taking of Matt. xsiv. 41, 42, is to be explained, — "the 
one shall be taken, and the other left'' Probably there as here the 
taking is for blessedness, the selecting of the precious ; the leaving for 
destruction, the rejecting of the vile ; though the terms have sometimes 
been understood in exactly the opposite sense. Yet hardly with justice; 
for what is the "kft" but the refused, and the refused but the refuse?* 
Whether these '^bad"\ are dead putrid fish, such as sometimes are 

sheila, sea- weed, and whateTer else of worthless would be gathered together within 
the folds of a net; these things would then be understood by the aarpd, whieli are 
described In the next verse as cast away ; and so it is in the Geneva version, " of 
all ijnds of things." But tlie plain sense of the parable would seem to determine 
that it hfish of all kinds as the Vulgate (ex omni genere pkdum), and not things 
of all kinds, which are spoken of; in the words of H. de Sto Yictore (.AjmioM. in 
Mattli.) : Congtegat ex omnibus qui minoribus vel majoribus peccatis sunt a Deo 
divisi, etper multasiniqnitates dispersi. Another name of the net, vdraypia, is 
exactly derived from this collecting of all sorts of prey within its folds. 

• The nature of this separation— that it will bo with entire consideration— no 
hasty work confusedly huddled over— may be indicated in the sitting dovm of the 
fishers for the task of sorting the good from tbe bad. Thus Bengel, who to this 
KeftJcraiTfi appends, Studios* ; cf. Luke siv. 28, 81 ; xri. 9. At the same time it 
completes the natural picture : 

Utgan TecenaeTSm capiivaa oriiins jn'sces. Ovm. 

t 2(Off*i, scil, ixftuSia. Grotius ; Sunt nugamenla et quisquiliio piacimn, quod 
genus ut servatu indignum, videmus ti piscatoribus abjici : {Sfipara Ka\ fin/io, Lu- 
cian i piscea frivolos, Apuleias.) Yet Titringa, in an instructive note {ErklOr. d. 
Parai., p. 344, seq.), refers to Athen^us as using atatpoi i'xWm in opposition to 
irpin^aroi. As the latter are the fresh, the first must signify stale, or here yet 
more strongly, putrid {aimphs. i o-taTjiris, Etym. Mag.), and he denies that we 
should depart from this, the primary siaufication of the word, to take up with the 
secondary. But on the other hand, to find dead fish in a net, though it will some- 
times happen, must be of rare occurrence, and of the list of fishes, which, fot 
instence, Ovid ^ves in his fragment of the Ilaiiev&im, how many, though pei^ 
fectly fresh, would be flung aside as not edible, as worthless or noxious, the im- 
munda chromis, meriti vilissima salpa . . . Et nigrum niveo portans in corpote 
virus Loligo, durique sues : or again,— Et capitis duro nociturus scorpius ictu, — 
all which might well have been gathered in this aarfimj. We have proof that at 
times some 'of them were, from a proverb in the Parcem. Grmd (Oxf. 1836. p. 14), 
which is explained as containing allusion to a flsheiinan, who had got such a sea- 
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inclosed within a nol, and brought to land,— or fish worthless, and good 
for nothing, " that which was siok and unwholesome at the season," or 
fish such as from their kind, their smallness, or some otKer cause, are 
unfit to he either sold or eaten, and aro therefore fluHg carelessly aside, 
to rot upon the beach, and to become food for the birds of prey (Ezek. . 
XKsii. 3, 4), there is much question ; and it seems not easy, as it is not 
very important, to decide. 

These dead or worthless fish aro "cast away." An entire freedom 
A-ooi oil evil belongs to ilio idea of the Church, and this idea shall 
be ultimately realized. Notwithstanding all that mars its purity, and 
defiles its hrightneas, we confess our belief in a holy Catholic Chuich; 
for we believe that whatever we see cleaving to it, which la not holy, is 
an alien disturbing element, which shall one day be perfectly separated 
from it As all the prophets foreannounce such a glorious consummation, 
so in the Revelation it is contemplated aa atlastaeeomphshed: '^without 
are dogs " (Rev. xxii. 15), wherof as in the words used here, and in so 
many other passages, the Church is contemplated as a holy inclosure," 
into which nothing unclean has a right to enter ; and from which, if it 
has by st-ealth or force effected an entrance, it shall sooner or later 
be excluded— shut out for ever, even as those ceremonially unclean, in 
witness of this, were obliged to remain for a season without the camp, 
which was the figure of the true kingdom of God,— Our Lord ofi'era no 
explanation of the " vessds " into which the good fish are gathered : nor, 
indeed, is any needed: what the "barn" was at ver. 30, the "vessels" 
are here ■ the " many mansions " (John siv. 2), which the Lord went to 
prepare for his people, the " everlasting habitations " (Luke xvi. 9), into 

scorpion in his net, by which he was stung, while carelessly handling its contents. 
Moreover, with Jewish fisliermen tliis rejection of part of the contents would of 
necessity have Uken place, not because some of the fish were dead, but because 
they were unclean ; "all that have not fins and scales sbaU he an abomination unfo 
you." (Lev. xi, 9-12,) These probably were the mnrpi. Fritzcbe combines both 
meanings, for he explains it, inutiles ct putridoa. Our translation using the word 
" iad," has not determined absolutely for one sense or the other. See Suiceh's 

* From this imnge ja to be explained tho (Sequent use of the terroa *|k, and (as 
here) iii$i><\iiy H"- The Church is regarded as complete in itself, with the line 
of its separaUon ftom the ainftal »ffffxo! distinctly drawn. AU non-christians then 
are those " tMt a^ wUhovt " (*! %, Mark iv. II ; Col. iv. B) ; Christ will in no 
^■isc «^ ^ (-S M l-cPi^" n«), that is, expel from this holy >ndosore, Ihis 
city of refuge, those that come to him, (John vi. 87.) The ptmce of this worid 
ehaU be caj^ffui (John xii. 31), driven forth from God's redeemed creation. He 
that ahideth not in Christ, Is cast forth, or ca,t ml, as a branch (John ttv, 6),- 
the image continuing the same ; as the dead vine branches are flung forth from 
the vineyard and a riManco made tf them, so will these be expelled from the 
Wngdom of God. 
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whieh lie promises to receive them.* the "city which hath foundation*" 
that Abraham looked for. (Heb. xi. 10.) 

But to whom is the task of separation to he confided? Here I can- 
not consent to Olshausen's view, which is also Vitringa's,+ that those who 
cast the net, and those who discriminate between its contents, being, in 
the parable, the same; therefore, since the first are evidently the apoBtles 
and their suceessora, now hecomoj according to the Lord's promise, 
" fishers of men " (Matt. iv. 19 ; Luhe v. 10 ; Ezek. xlvii. 10 ; Jer, svi. 
16};l so the last must be — not the angelic ministers of God's judgments, 
but the same mesxngers of the Covenant, and as such, angels, to whom, 
being equipped with divine power, the task of Judging and sundering 
should be committed. No donht the Church, in its progressive develop- 
ment, is always thus judging and separating (1 Cor. v. 4, 5 ; Jude 23, 
23); putting away one and another from her communion, as they openly 
declare themselves unworthy of it. But she does not count that she 
haa thus cleansed herself, or that this perfect cleansing can be efi'eoted 
by any power which now she wields. There must be a judgment and 
sundering from without, and of this the final separation, every where 
else in Scripture we find the angels distinctly named as the executioners, 
(Matt. siii. i\ ; xxiv. 31 ; xxv. 31 ; Rev. xiv, 18, 19.)^ It seems then 
contrary to the analogy of faith to interpret the present passage in any 
other manner. 

It is quite true, that in the familiar occurrence which supplies the 
groundwork of the parable, the same who carried gut the net would na- 
turally also draw it to shore, — as it would naturally be they who would 

* Auguatine {Serm. 368, e, 3) : Vascnla aunt sanctorum sedcs, et bcatie vitie 
magna secreta. 

t Erklar. d. Farab., p. 861, seq. 

% This last reftrenoe to Jer. xvi. 16, will only hold good, suppoaing we connect 
this verse not with what follows, but as Jerome does, with what goes before, and 
to make it not a threat, but a promise that info wliatever place the Lord's people 
have been scattered, from thence he will be at aE pains to recover them. In that 
fineOi'pbic hymn atfiibuted fo Clement of Aleiandria (p. 312, Potter's ed.), CJirist 
himself is addressed as the chief flsher ; and, as hero, the world is the great sea 
of wickedness, out of which the saved, the holy flsh, are drawn. 

'AXieC nipSrm' Ix^Ss ayyohs 

■rmv ffaCaixiim'v, KiitaTos Ix^pou 

5 Moreover in each of the other parables of judgment, there is a marked dis- 
tinction, which it is Jittle likely should have been here renounced, between the 
present ministers of the kingdom, aud the future executors of doom— in the Tares 
between the servants and the reapers, in the Marriage of the King's Son (Matt, 
sxii. 3, 13) between the servants (So5\oi) and attendants (8ii£«oto()> '" ^^ Pounds 
between the servants and those that stand by (oi iropfoTBTts, Luke six. 25). 
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also inspect its contents, for the purpose of seleotlog the good and cast- 
ing the worthless away ; hut it is pushing this cijcumstance, which, in 
fact, is the weak side of the comparison, too far, to require that the same 
should also hold good in the spiritual thing signified. In the nearly allied 
parable of the Tares, there was no improbability in supposing those who 
watched the growth of the crop to be difi'erent from those who finally 
gathered it in ; and, accordingly, such a difference is marked : those are 
the servants^ these are the readers. The difierence could not he marked 
in the same way here, but it is indicated, though lightly, in another way. 
The fishers are not once mentioned by name ; the imperfection of the 
human illustration to set forth the diviue truth, is kept, as far as may be, 
out of sight, by the whole circumstance being told, as nearly as possible, 
impersouaily. Aad when tlie Lord himself interprets the parable, to 
passes over, without a word, the beginning of it; thus again drawing 
away attention from a circumstance, upon which to dwell might, need- 
lessly have perplexed his hearers, — and explains only the latter part, 
where the point and stress of it lay : " So shall it he at the end of the 
tfforld : the angels shall come forth and sev&- the vrickedfrom among the 
Just, and shall cast them into the furnace of f re."* Assuming then as 
we may, and indeed must, the angels of heaven here also to be the takers 
and leavers, we may find an emphasis in the " coming forth " which is 
attributed to them. Ever since the first constitution of the Church they 
have been hidden — withdrawn from men's sight for so long. But then 
at that great epoch of the kingdom, they shall again ^ come forth" from 
before the throne and presence of God, and walk up and down among 
men, the visible ministers of his judgments. 

Though the parable, as was observed at the beginning, at first sight 
appears so similar to that of the Tares, as merely to toaoh over again 
the same truth, yet the moral of it, in fact, is very difierent. It is need- 
less to re-state the purpose of that; but the moral of this is clearly, that 
we be not content with being inclosed within the Gospel-net, — that 
"they are not all Israel, who are of Israel," — but that, in the "great 
house " of the Church, " there arc not only vessels of gold and silver, 
but of wood and earth, and some to honor, and some to dishonor ;" 
that each of us therefore seek to be " a vessel unto honor, sanctified and 
meet for the master's use " (2 Tim. ii. 20, 21) ; . since in the midst of all 
the confusions of the visible Chuxch, " the Lord knoweth them that are 
his," and will one day bring the confusion to an end, separating, and for 
ever, the precious from the vile — the true kernel of humanity from the 
husk in which for a while it was enveloped. 

* Chrjsostom wel! calls the parable with reJferonce to tbia verse, fo$epi,r jrapn- 
fieX^y, and Gregory the Great says of tlie same {Ham. 11, it Evang.), Timendnm 
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Having arrived at the conclusion of these seven parables, tiie preaon 
will fee a fit opportunity for saying a few words concerning their mutual 
relation to one another, and how far they constitute a complete whole. 
The mystical number seven has offered to many interpreters a tempta- 
tion too strong to be reaisted for the seeking in them some hidden mys- 
tery ; and when the seven petitions of the Lord's Prayer, and th n m 
of the seven original deacons (Acts vi. 5), have been turned into p 
pheoy of seven suceessive states of the Church, not to speak of tl a 

Apocalyptic Epistles (Rev. ii. iii.), it was scarcely to be esp t d that 
these seven parables should havo escaped being made pioph t f the 
same. 

They have been, in fact, so often thus dealt with as proph y that a 
late ingenious writer* needed not to have apologized for mak n an at 
tempt of the kind, as though it were something altogether no 1 and un 
heard of Having offered his apologies, he proceeds : " It is uy p ua 
sion that the parables in this chapter are not to be consider d d j t 
edly, but to be taken together as a connected series, indicating p 
ively, the several stages of advancement through which th y * 1 
kingdom of Christ, upon earth, was to proceed, from its .eomm n nt 
to its consummation. ... It will be understood, then, that ea h p bl 
has a period peculiarly its own, in whioh the state of things, s gn fi d 
predominates; but when another state of things commences, th f m 
does not cease. It only becomes less predominant; operatii Uy 

as ever, but in a way subsidiary to that which now takes the lead. It 
will follow that each succeeding stage implies a virtual combination of all 
that has gone before, and, of course, the grand concluding scene will con- 
tain the sublimated spirit and extracted essence of the whole." Bengel 
announces the same theory ,t and applies it thus : the first parable, he 
affirms, refers to the times of Christ and his immediate apostles, when 
was the original sowing of the word of eternal life. The second, tbat of 
the Tares, to the age immediately following, when watchfulness against 
false doctrine began to diminish, and heresies to abound. The third, 
that of the Mustard Seed, to the time of Constantinc, when the Church, 
instead of even seeming to need support, evidently gave it, and tho great 
ones of the earth came under its shadow and protection. Tho fourth, 

* Alex. Ktox, in his Remains, v, I, p. 408. 

t Prteter communes et perpetaas regni calorum sive EccIesiiB rationes, convo- 
niunt hte aeptem parabolte, reconditissiraum habentes scnsura, etiam in periodos et 
eetates EcclesiEB diveisas^ ila quidem at alia, post aliam in compiemento jncipiat, 
non tamen prior ijuselibet ante initium sequentis exeat. An essay wUch I know 
only by name, Keubs : Meletema de sensa septem Paroh., Matth. xiii. 'prophetiea, 
Hann. 1TS3, must no doubt be an exposition of the same theory. See againat it 
Makckius S'^U. Dissert, Exerc. 4. 
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that of the Leaven, refers to the propagation of true religion through 
the whole world. The fifth, of the Hid Treasure, to the more hidden 
state of the Church, signified in the Apocalypse {xii. 6) by the woman 
flying into the wilderness. Tho sixth, that of the Pearl, to the glorioiM 
time when the kingdom shall he esteemed ahove ail things, Satan being 
hound. The seventh, of the Draw Net, .details the ultimate confusion, 
separation, and judgment. Any ooS who will take the trouble to com- 
pare the two schemes with one another, will be induced to suspect how 
merely capricious they both must bo, when he notes the considerable 
differences that exist between them. They have two out of the seven, 
the fifth, and the sixth, altogether different. 

Yet though not thus liistorico-prophetical, these parables were ia a 
certain sense prophetical, for they foretold things that were to come to 
pass ; only it was not the Lord's main purpose in uttering them to 
acquaint his servants with the future destinies of his Church, but rather 
to give them practical rules and warnings for their conduct. So, too, 
doubtless the seven have a certain unity, succeeding one another in natu- 
ral order, and having a completeness in themselves : — thus in the Sower 
are set forth the causes of the failnres and success which the word of 
the Gospel meets, when it is preached in the world. In the Tares, the 
obstacles to the internal development of Christ's kingdom, even after a 
Church has been hedged in and fenced round from tho world, are declar- 
ed, and are traced up to theu- true author, with a warning against the 
manner in which men might be tempted to remove those obstacles. The 
Mustard Seed and the Leaven declare the victorious might, — the first, 
the outward, and the second, the inward might of that kingdom ; and 
therefore implicitly prophesy of its development in spite of all these ob- 
stacles, and its triumph over them. As these two are objective and gen- 
eral, so the two which follow are subjective and individual, declaring the 
relation of the kingdom to every man, its supreme worth, and how those 
who have discovered that worth will be willing to renounce all things for 
its sake ; they have besides mutual relations already touched on, and 
complete one another. This last is the declaration, how that entire sep- 
aration from evil, which iu the second we saw that men might be tempt- 
ed to anticipate by unpermitted means, shall yet come to pass, — that 
separation which it is righteous to long for in God's own time, but 
wrong by self-willed efforts prematurely to anticipate; — and looking 
f w d t which, each is to strive that he may so use the present priv- 

I g nd m ans of grace, which the communion of the Church affords 
h m h h may be found among those that shall be tho Lord's when 
h h U f away all the ungodly like dross, when ho shall set a differ- 

sn bo w n them who serve him, and them who serve him not. 
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THE UNMERCIFUL SERVANT 

Matthew xviii. S3 — S5. 

Theee is nothing in the discourse going before, to 1 d ni 1 at !y to 
the question of Peter's, in answer to which this pa 1:1 w p k n; 
while, at the same time, the words, " Then came Pet m t mark 

that the connection is unhroken. It may perhaps he thu t a d P ter 
must have felt in hia Lord's injunctions concerning the manner of deal- 
ing witli an offending brother (ver. 15-17), that the forgiyencas of his 
fault was necessarily implied as having already taken place ; since, till 
we had forgiven, we could not be in the condition to deal with him thus ; 
for this dealing, even to the exclusion of him from Church-fellowship, 
is entirely a dealing in love {2 Thess. iii. 14, 15), and with a view to his 
recovery. {See Sirac sis. 13-17.) Nor does it mean, as wo might be 
too much incKned to understand it, that after the failure of these re- 
peated attempts to win him to a better mind, we should oven then be 
justified in feeling strangeness towards him iu onr hearts ;* for com- 
pare the whole course of St. Paul's injunctions concerning the offender 
in the Corinthian church. Were that too the meaning, the exercise of 
the law of love would then be limited to three times {see ver, 15-17) ; 
and that in opposition to what iramediatelj follows, where it is extended 
to seventy times seven.f Chrysostom observes, that when Peter in- 

* Aa neither, on the other hand, doea the command to forgive till seventy times 
seven exclude a dealing, if need be, of seTeritf, provided alivays it be a dealing in 
love. Thus Augustine (Serm. 83, c. 7) : Si per caritalem imponitur disciplina, de 
cordo Imitas non recedat. Quid euim tam pium qu&m medicus ferens ferramen- 
tum T Plorat secandus, et seeatur ; plorat urendus, et uritnr. Non est ilia cnide- 
litas, absit ut ssevitia medtci dicatur. Sxvit iu minus, ut homo Banetur, quia ai 
ralnua palpetur, bomo perditur. Cf. Sena,. 211. 

tOur Lord's " seventy iiwes iesen" of forgiveness makes a wonderful contrast, 
wbi^h has not escaped the notice of St. Jerome (v. 3, p. 565, edit. Bened.) lo La- 
aiech'a, the antediluvian Antichrist's, seventy and seven-fold of revenge. (Gen. iv. 
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stanced seven, as tlic number of times that an offending brotlier should 
be forgiven, he accounted oertaiclj that he was doing some great thing, 
—that Lis charity was taking a large |tretch, these seven being four 
times more than the Jewish masters enjoined.* He inoreaaed the num- 
ber of times with the feeling, no doubt, that the spirit of the new law 
of love which Christ bad brought into the world,— a law larger, freer, 
more long-suffering, than the old, — reiiuired this.f There was then in 
Peter's mind a consciousness of this new law of Jove, — though an ob- 
scure one, since he supposed it possible that love could ever be 01 ercoma 
by hate, good by evil. But there was, at the same time, a fundamental 
error in the question itself, for in proposing a limit beyond which for 
giveness should not extend, there was evidently implied tlie notion, that 
a man in forgiving, gave np a right which he might, under (.ertain cir- 
cumstances, exercise. The purpose of our Lord's answer — m other 
words, of the parable, — is to make clear that when God calls on a mem- 
ter of his kingdom to forgive, he does not call on him to renounce a 
right, but that he has now no right to eserclse in the matter : asking 
for and accepting forgiveness, he has implicitly pledged himself to show 
it ; and it is difficult to imagine how any amount of didactic instruction 
could have conveyed this truth with at all the force and conviction of the 
following parable. 

" 7?(ere/'we," to the end that you may understand what I say the 
better, "is th^ kingdom of heaven likened ufUo a certain Jang, whieh 
would take accmait of his servants." This is the fi f the ja ab s n 
which God appears in his character of King. TV a h s an s 
with whom he takes aecount. Yet this is not, as span h Jina^ 

31.) 'EeSofuiKoiTifKis iirri. is not, aa Oi'igen and som Ii ra ana ta 
70-{-7=7T; for that would bo rather (SSofiijicoiTa *'rf''«i5 b Ox 490 

* They groundod the duty offorgiving three times and not more, on Amos 1.3. 
ri. 6 ; also on Job xsiiii. 29, 30 ; at this last passage see the marginal translafJon. 
LiQHTP dot's H(yr. Heb. in loc. 

f While this ia true, there were yet deeper motives for his selection of the num- 
ber seven. II ia the unmber in the divine law with which the idea of remission 
(ficffffi!) was ever Imked. The seven tunes seventh year was the year of Jubilee 
(tTos T^s a^/fffwi). Lev. 31V. 28 i ef. ir. 0, 17 ; ivi. 14, 16. It is true that wo find 
it as the number of punishment or retribution for evil also; (Gen. iv. 16; Lev. 
ixvi. 18, 21, 24, 28; Deut. jxviii. 26; Ps. Issis.l2i Prov. vi. 81; Dan. iv. 16; 
Kev. XV.' 1 ;) yet this should not disturb or perplex, but rather confirm us in this 
view suice there lies ever in punishment the idea of reatoration of disturbed 
rektions, and eo of forgiveness. (Ezek. svl 42.) It ia the atorm which violentlj 
restores the disturbed equilibrium of the moral atmosphere. Gregory of Nyssa 
then has a true insight into the reason why Peter should have named aeven tiraeS; 
when he observes {Opp. v. 1, p. 159) : napprtipi,«f i n^pot, tn «oviv vafaUatm 
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reckoning, not identical wltt that of Matt. xxv. 19 ; 2 Cor. t. 10 ; Imt 
rather euoh a reckoning as that of Luke xvi. 2. To this he hringa as 
by the preaching-of the law, — Ijy the setting of our sins before our face, 
— by awakening and alarming our conscience that was asleep before, — 
by bringing us into adversities, — by casting ns into perils of death, so 
that we seem to see it near before us {2 Kin. xs. 4) ; he takes account 
with us when he makes na feel that we could Eot answer him one thing 
in a thousand, — that our trespasses are more than the hairs of our heads ; 
when through one means or another he brings our careless carnal seou- 
rity to an utter end. (Ps. 1, 21.) Thus David was summoned before 
Gkid by the word of Nathan the prophet (2 Sam. xii,) ; tEiUS the Nine- 
vites by the preaching of Jonah, thus the Jews by John the Baptist. 

" And when Im Jtad begun to reckon, one was hrougM unto him which 
owed him. ten thousand talents ;" he had not to go far, before be lighted 
on this one; he had only "begtin to reckon." This perhaps was the 
first into whose accounts he looked ; there may have been others with 
yet larger debts behind- This one " was broug?it unto him" he never 
would have come of himself; far more likely he would have made that 
ten int« twenty thousand ; for the secure sinner goes on treasuring up 
(Eom. ii. 6) an ever mightier sum, to be one day reijuired of him. 
The sum here is immense, whatever talents we suppose these to have 
been, though it would differ very much in amount, according to the 
talent which we assumed ; if, indeed, the Hebrew, it would then be a 
sura perfectly enormous ;• yet only therefore the fitter to express the 
greatness of every man's transgression in thought, word, and deed, 
against his God. 

In the case before us, the immensity of the sum may be best ex- 
plained by supposing the defaulter to have been one of the chief servants 
of the king, a farmer or administrator of the royal revenues ;t or seeing 
that in the despotisms of the East, every individual, from the highest to 

* How great a snm it was, we can most vividly realize to ovireelves by compar- 
ing it with other sums of which mention is made in Scripture. In tho constmction 
of the tabernacle, tvrenty-nino talenta of gold were used; {Eiod. sxiviii. 24;) 
David prepared fbr the temple three thousand talents of gold, and the princes Bva 
thousand ; (1 Chroii, xsis. 4-7 ;) the queen of Sheba presented to Solomon, as a 
royal gift, one hundred and twenty talenta; (1 Kin. x. 10;) the king of Assyria 
laid upon Hezekiah thirty talenta of gold ; (2 Kin. xTiii. 14 ;) and in the extreme 
impoveriahment to which the land was brought at the last, one talent of gold was 
laid upon it, after the death of Josiah, by the king of Egypt. (2 Chron. xxxvi. 3.) 

■f In the Jewiah parable (Schoettgen's Hot. HcJi. v. 1, p. 155), which bears re- 
iomblance to that before us, in so fhr as the sins of men are there represented nn- 
iS/Bt the image of enormous debt, which it ia imposaible to pay— it is the tribute 
dne itom an entire city, which is owing to the king, and which, at the entreaty o( 
the inhabitants, he remits. 
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the lowest, stands in an absolutely servile relation to the monarch, is in 
fact Ms servant or slave, there is nothing in that name to hinder us from 
supposing him to be one, to whom some chief post of honor and dignity 
in the kingdom had been committed, — a satrap who should have remit- 
ted the revenues of his province to the royal treasury* This is far 
more probable than that he is such an ono as those servants in tlie 
parable of the Talents, to whom moneys were committed that they might 
trade with them i the greatness of the debt renders such a supposition 
very unlikely. Nor would the sale of the defaulter, with the confiscation 
of all hia goods, have gone far to pay such a debt, unless he had been 
one living in great splendor and pomp j though, :t is true, the words of 
the original do not imply that the king espected the debt to be dis- 
charged with the proceeds of the sale, but that whatever those proceeds 
were, they were to be rendered Into his treasury. 

The sale of the debtor's wife and children,— for the king commanded 
them to be sold with him,— rested upon the theory that they were a part 
of his property. Thus, according to Roman law, the children being part 
of the property of the father, they were sold into slavery witk him. 
That it was allowed under the Mosaic law to sell an insolvent debtor, is 
implicitly stated, Lev. ssy. 39 ; and ver. 41, makes it probable that his 
family also came into bondage with him ; and we find allusion to the 
same custom in other places. (2 Kin. iv. 1 ; Neh, v. 6 ; Isai- 1. 1 ; Iviii. 
6 ■ Jer. xxsiv. 8-1 1 ; Amos ii. 6 ; viii. 6.) Michaelis* states that the 
later Jewish doctors declared against it, except in cases where a thief 
should be sold to make good the damage which he had done, and is in- 
clined to think that there was no such practice among the Jews in our 
Lord's time, but that this dealing with the servant is borrowed from the 
practice of neighboring countries. There is much to make this proba- 
ble: it is certain that the imprisoning of a debtor, which also we twice 
m wi h n h s parable {ver. 30, 34), formed no part of the Jewish 
law nd d wh e he creditor possessed the power of selling him into 

A di P tarch (Reg, et Imp. Apothegm:), it was esactly this sum of 

th d with which Darius sought to buy off Alexander, that he 

h d p se u his conquests in Asia ;— aa also the payment of the same sum 
was imposed ty the Romans, on Antioohus the Great, after his defeat hy them : and 
when Alexander, at Susa, paid the debts of the whole Macedonian army, they 
amouDted to only twice this sum, though every motive was at work to enhance the 
amount. (See Lhotsen's Gexk. Alexanders, p. 500.) Von Bohlen (Das. M. Jnd., 
V. 3, p. 119) ^ves some curious and ahnost inoiudihle notices of the quantities of 
gold ill the East.— I do not know whether the immensity of the sum may partly 
have moved Otigen to hia strange supposition, that it can only he the man of sin 
(2 Thes. ii.) that is here indicated, or stranger still, the Devil I Compare TniLo's 
Cod. AprKiypkus, vol. 1, p. 887, and Nbandeh's Kirch Gesch., v. 5, p. 1122. 
t Mes. Ree&t., v. 3, p. 68-60. 
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bondage, it would Iiave been totally superfluous. " Tlie iormetttors' 
also (ver. 34), those who make inquisition by torture, have a foreign ap- 
pearance, and would incline us to look for tSe locality of tlie parable else- 
where tlian in Judea, — For the spiritual significance, God may be said 
to sell those, whom he altogether alienates from himself, rejects, and de- 
livers for ever into the power of another. By the selling here may be 
Indicated suoli " everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord 
and the glory of his power." Compare Ps. sliv. 12, " Thou sellest thy 
people for nought," 

The servant, hearing the dreadfiil doom pronounced against him by 
hia lord, betakes himself to supplication, the one resource that remains 
to him ; he "fell down and worshij^ped him." The formal act of wor- 
ship, or adoration, consisted in prostration on the ground, and kissing of 
the feet, and knees ; and here Origen bids us to note the nice obaerrance 
of proprieties in the details of the parable. This servant "MwsAi^jpei^" 
the kin^.,for that honor was ^aid to royal ^ersoaa^es :, but it is not said 
that the other servant worshipped, he only " besought," his fellow-ser- 
vant His words, " Lord, havepatience with me, and IwiUpay thee oU" 
are characteristic of the extreme fear and anguish of the moment, which 
made him ready to promise impossible things, even mountains of gold, 
if only he might be delivered from the present danger. When words 
of a like kind find utterance from the lips of the sinner, now first con- 
vinced of his sin, they show that he has Bot yet attained to a full insight 
into his relations with his God — that he has yet much to learn ; as namely 
this — that no future obedience can make up for past disobedience; since 
that future God claims as his right, aa only his due : it could not then, 
even were it perfect, which it will prove far from being, make compensa- 
tion for the past. We may hear then in the words, the voice of self- 
righteousness, imagining that, if only time were allowed, it could make 
good all the shortcomings of the past. The words are exceedingly im- 
portant, as very much explaining to ua the later conduct of this man. It 
is clear that he had never come to a true recognition of the immensity of 
his debt Little, in the subjective measure of his own estimate, was 
forgiven him, and therefore he loved little, or not at all. It is true that 
by his demeanor and his cry he did reoognize hia indebtednesa, elae 
would there have been no setting of him free : and he might have gone 
on, and had he been true to his own mercies, he would have gone on, to 
an ever fuller recognition of the grace shown him : but as it was, in a 
little while he lost sight of it altogether. 

However, at the earnestneas of hia present prayer " tim lord of that 
servant was moved with compassion, and hosed him, and forgave him 
the debt." The severity of God only endures till the sinner is brought 
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to recognize his guilt, it is indeed, like Joscpli's harshness with his bre- 
thren, nothing more than love in disguise ;— and, having done its work, 
having hronght him to the acknowledgment of his guilt and misery, re- 
appears as grace again, granting him more than even he Iiad dared to 
ask or to hope, loosing the bands of his sins and letting him go free. 
His lord ^'-forgave Mm the diltt^ * ind thus this very reckoning with him, 
which at first threatened him with irremediable ruin, might have been 
the chiefest mercy of all bringing indeed his debt to a head, but only 
so bringing it, that it might be put away. So is it evermore with men. 
There cannot be a forgiving in the dark. God will forgive ; but he will 
have the sinner to know what ind how much he is forgiven ; he sum- 
mons him with that " Come now and let us reason together," before the 
scarlet is made white. (Isai. i. 18.) The sinner shall have the sentence 
of death in him first, for only so will the words of life and pardon have 
any true meaning for him. 

But he to whom this mercy was shown did not receive it aright 
(Wisd. sii. 19) ; too soon he forgot it, and showed that he had forgotten 
it by his conduct towards his fellow-servant. For going out from the pre- 
sence of his lord, he found, immediately after, as wpnld seem, and when 
the sense of his lord's goodness should have been yet fresh upon him, 
" one of Jiis fsHow-servants who oined him a hundred peme.^^ How strik- 
ing and instructive is that word '■Agoing out" — slight as it seems, yet 
one of the key-words of the parable. For how is it that we are ever in 
danger of acting as this servant? Beoauso we "go out" of the presence 
of our God ; because we do not ahide there, with an ever-lively sense of 
the greatness of our sin, and the greatness of his forgiveness. By the 
servant's going out is expressed the sinner's forgetfulness of the greatness 
of the benefits which he has received from his God.t The term '■'■fdloto- 
servant" here does not imply any equality of rank between these two, 
or that they filled similar ofSees :\ but indicates that they stood both in 
the same relation of servants to a common lord. And the sum is so 
small, one hundred pence, — as the other was so large, ten thousand tal- 



* Compare Chardin (F(^. m J*ctk, Langlfea' ed., v.5, p. 285): Toufe disgrtca 
en Ferse emporfe Infaliihlement avee aoi la confiscation des biens, et c'est un re- 
verse prodigieus et ^ponvantable que se changement de fortune, ear nn homme ae 
tcouve di5nnfi en un instant si entierement qu'il n'a rien h lui. On lui 6te ses biena 
Bes esclaves, et quelquefois jusqu'l sa fomme et ses enfens . . , Son sort a'adoucit 
dans la suite. Le roi declare aa volootfi eur son sujet. On lui rend presque ton- 
jours SI famillo, partio de ses esclavca. et ses meubles, et assez souvent il reriont 
au boot d'un temps & 6tre r^tabli dans les bonnes gr&ces de la cour, et h, reotter 
dans les cmplois. 

t Theopliylact : OlSfh -yip h ry 0Ef jiivny, hyviiTo^t. 
X Such would liave been ifiiSovXos, this is aivieuXos. 
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ents, — to show how little man can offend against his hrotlier, C' 
witt the amount in wticli every man has offended against God,* so that, 
in Chrysostom's words, these offences to those are as a drop of water tfl 
the boundless ocean.f 

The whole demeanor of the anan in regard of his fellow-servant is 
graphically described ; " .He laid hands on him, and took him iy the 
throat,X saying, Fay me that thou oivest." When some press the word 
in the original, and find therein an aggravation of thiii servant's harshness 
and cruelty, as though he was not even sure whether the deht were owing 
or not,^ Uiis is on every ground to be rejected. That the debt was 
owing is plainly declared ; — he foand a felbw-aervant " who owed him, a 
hundred pence ;" and the very point of the whole narablo would be lost by 
the supposition that we had here an oppressor or extortioner of the com- 
mon sort. In that ease it would not have needed to speak a parable of 
the kingdom of heaven ; the law would have condemned such a one ; but 
here we have a far deeper lore — namely this, that it is not always right, 
but often most wrong, the most opposite to right, to press our rights, 
that in the kingdom of grace, the summum jus may be indeed the sum- 
ma injuria. This man was one who would fain be measured to by Q-od 
in one measure, while he measured to his brethren in another. But this 
may not be ; each man must take his choice ; he may dwell in the king- 
dom of grace ; but then, receiving grace, he must show grace ; finding 
love, he must esercise love. If on the contrary he exacts the uttermost, 
pushes his rights as far as they will go, he must look to have the utter- 
most exacted from him, and in the measure that he has meted to have it 
measured back to him again. — It was in vain that ^^his fdlow-servant fdl 
dcnvn at his feet, and hesought him" using csaotly the same words of 
entreaty which he, in tho agony of his distress, had used, and using had 

* The Hebrew tolont=300 shekels. (E^od. xxsviii. 25, 26.) Assnmmg this, 
the proportion of the two debts would bo as followa : 

lOOOO talents : 100 peuce :: 1250000 : 1. 
that is, one million two iiimdred and fifty thousand to one. 

f Melftncthon : Ideo autem tanta summa ponitnr, at Bciamus nos vaMe multa 
et magna peccata habere coram Deo. Sicut fiicil6 invenies multa, si vitam timm 
aspicies; magna est aecuritas camalis magna negligentia in invocationo, magna 
djffidentia, et malt® dubitationes de Den. Hem vagantar sine fine cupldita1«B 

% Erasmus : ''ETryiyey, obtorlo collo Imhebat, . . . pertlnet a^ vi iralienlem to. 
in carcerem, vel in judicem. 

5 Tho rf ri tuptixtis, which reading, as the more difficult, ia to be preJferred to 
i n o(iefA«ii, and which ia retained by Lachmann, does not imply any doubt as to 
Whether the debt were really due or no ; but the conditional form was originally, 
though of conrse not here, a courteous form of making a demand, as tlieie ia oflen 
the same courteous use of firwi. 
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found mercy; he continued inexoratle; he '^went^" that is, departed; 
dragging tlie other with him till he could consign him into the safe 
keeping of the jailer ; and thus in the words o£ St. Chrysostom, he 
refused " to recognize the port in which he had himself so lately escaped 
shipwreck ;" bat delivered over Iiis fellow-servant to the extreme severity 
of the law, unconscious that he was condemning himself, and revoking 
his own mercy. 

But such is man, so hard-hearted and cruel, when he walks other- 
wise than in a constant sense of forgiveness received from God , igno- 
rance or forgetfulncss of his own guOt makes him har'ih unforgiving, and 
cruel to others ; or if by chance he is not so, he is only hindered from 
being so by the weak defences of natural character, which may at any 
moment be broken down. The man who knows not his own guilt, is ever 
ready to exclaim, as David in tlie time of his worst sm (2 foam sii 5), 
" The man that hath done this thing shall surely die ;" to be as extreme 
in judging others, as he is slack in judging himself; while, on the other 
hand, it is they that are spiritual to whom Paul commits the restorinf 
of a brother who should be "overtaken in a fault" (Gal. vi. 1); and 
when he urges on Titus the duty of being gentle, and showing meekness 
unto all men, ho adds (Tit. iii. 3), "For we ourselves also were sometimes 
foolish, disobedient, deceived, serving divers lusts and pleasures," la 
exact harmony with this view is that passage (Matt. i. 19), in which it is 
said that Joseph, "being s.Just man,"* would not make Mary a public 
example, whom yet he must have believed to have done him grievous 
Wi-ong. It is just in man to be humane, — to be humane is human j 
none but the altogether righteous may press his utmost rights ; whether 
he will do so or no is determined by altogether different considerations, 
but he has not that to hold his hand, which every matt has, even the 
sense of his own proper guilt, (John viii. 7-9,) 

But not in heaven only is there indignation, when men are thus 
measuring to others in so different a measure from that which has been 
measured to them. There are on earth afeo those who have learned 
what is the meaning of the mercy which the sinner finds, and the 
obligations which it lays on him— -and who grieve over all the lack of 
lovo and lack of forbearance which they behold around them: "When. 
his feliaw-servants saw ichat was done, they tmre very sorry." They 
were sorry — their lord {ver. 34) was wroth ; to them grief, to him anger, 
is ascribed. The distinction is not accidental, nor without its grounds. 
In man, the sense of his own guilt, the deep consciousness that whatever 
tin he sees come to ripeness in another, exists in its germ and seed in 
fcJB own heart, the feeling that all flesh is one, and that the sin of one 

• AUamc, whiet Chrysoslom makes there=xpiffT'Jt, iTitinit. 
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calls for iumiliatioa from all, will ever cause sorrow to be the predo- 
minant feeliDg in his heart, when the spectacle of moral evil is lii-ought 
before his ejea ; but in God the pure hatred of sin," which is, indeed, 
hie loTC of holiness at its negative side, finds place. Being sorry, they 
"ererae and told mtto their lord all that was dom;" even as the right- 
eons complain to God, and mourn in their prajpr over the oppreasiona 
that are wrought in their sight: the things which they cannot set right 
themselves, the wrongs which they are not strong enough to redress 
themselves, they can at least bring unto him, and he hears their cry. 
The king summons the unthanliful and unmerciful servant into his 
presence, and addresses to him words of severest. rebuie, which it ia 
noticeable he had not nsed before for hia debt's sake, but now he uses 
on account of his cruelty and ingratitude— "0 thm wkhed SCTW«f,t 
I forgave thee all that debt, because thm desiredst me: shouMest rwt 
thou also have had ampassion on thy fellow-servant, even as I had 
pity on tfue?"— vert thou not bound, was there not a moral obligation 
on thee, to show compassion, — even as compassion had been shown to 
thee?t We may here observe, that the guUt laid to his charge is this, 
not that, needing mercy, he refused to show it, but that having received 
mercy he remains unmerciful still ; a most important difference ! — so 
that they who like him are hard-hearted and cruel, do not thereby bear 
witness that they have received no mercy; on the contrary, the stress of 
their offence is, that having received an infinite mercy, they remain 
unmerciful yet. The objective fact, the great mercy for the world, that 
Christ has put away sin and that we have been made partakers in our 
baptism of that benefit, stands firm, whether we allow it to exercise a 
purifying, sanctifying, humanizing influence on our hearts or not. Our 
feith apprehends, indeed, the benefit, but has not created it, any more 
than our opening our eyes upon the sun has set it in the heavens. 

''And his lord was lornth, atid delivered him to the tormentors^' 
aeoording to that word, " He shall have judgment without mercy, that 



» On the language of Scripture, attributing auger, repentance, jealousy to God, 
tlicre are some very valuable remarks in Augustine's reply to the cavils of a Mami- 
cbaean (Qro. Adv. Leg. el Propk., 1. 1, c. 20) : Pcenitentia. Dei non eet post errorem : 
Ira Dei not habct perturbati afiimi ardnrem ; JOsericordia Dei non habet compa- 
tionHa miserum cor : Zelus Dei non habct mentis Jivorem. Sed pcenitentia Dei 
■ diciturreruminejus potestate constitutamm. hominibua inopinata mutatio; Ira 
Dei est rtndicta peccati : Misericordia Dei est bonitas opitulantis : Zelus Dei est 
proTidentia qua non siuit eos quos aubditos habet impnne amaro quod prohibet. 
Cf. Ad mmplic., 1. 2, qu. 2. 

t Bengel : Sic non vocatus fuerat ob debitum —a remark which Origen and 
Chrysostom had already made. 

J See Chrysostom, De SimuU., Htmi 20, 6, an admirable discourse. 
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hath stowed no mErcj." (Jam. ii. 13.) Before he had dealt with him 
as a creditor with a debtor, bow as a judge with a criminal. " The 
twmentors" are not merely the keepers of the prison as such ; hut those 
who also, as the word implies, shall make the life of the prisoner bitter 
to him; even as there are 'HwmerUors" in that world of woe, whereof 
this prison is a figure — fellow-sinners and evil angels — instruments of 
the just, yet terrible judgments of Gfod.' But here it is strange that 
the king delivers the offender to prison and to punishment not for his 
ingratitude or cruelty, but for the yery debt which would appear before 
to have been entirely and without conditions remitted to him. When 
Hammond says, that the king "revoked his demqned mercy," and would 
transfer that to the relation between God and sinners, this is an example 
of those evasions of a difficulty by help of an ambiguous expression, or 
a word ingeniously thrust in by the commentator, which are so freq^uent 
even in some of the best interpreters of Scripture. It was not merely 
a meroy designed, the king had not merely purjiosed to forgive him, but 
in the distinct words of the earlier part of the parable he '^forgave him 
tlte ddtt." An ingenious explanation is that which would make the debt 
for which he is now cast into prison, the debt of mercy and love, which 
he had not paid, but which yet was due, according to that word of St. 
Paul's, " Owe no man any thing, but to love one another ;" but neither 



* Grotius makes the fiamvunai mercly^Sfo-^ioiJitiXoKfi, and Kuinoel, mho ob- 
serves that debtors are given to safe keeping, but not to tortures ; but this seems 
rather inwom'ftfely staled, Eince we know, for instance, that in early times of Some 
there were certain legal tortnrea, in the shape, at least, of a chain weighing fifteen 
pounds, and a. pittance of food barely sufficient to sustain life (see Aknold's Bist. 
of Rome, v. 1, p. 136), wliich the creditor was allowed to apply to the debtor foi 
the purpose of bringing him to terms ; and no doubt they often did not stop here. 
The old centurion (Livr, 2. 23) complains : Ductum so ab creditore non in servi- 
tium, sed in crga,stulum et camiflcinam ease ; inde oatentare tergum, ftedum rccen- 
tibus vestigiis vulneruni. In the East, too, where thwe is a continual suspicion 
that those who may appear the poorest, and who affirm themselves utterly insol- 
vent, are actually in possession of some secret hoards of wealth, as is very often 
the case, the torture (flifoarai), in one shape or another, would be often applied, as 
we know that it is often nowadays, to make the debtor reveal these hoards ; or if 
not with this hope, his life is often made bitter to him for the purpose of wringing 
the money demanded, from the compassion of his friends. In all these cases the 
Jailer would be naturally the instrument employed for the purpose of inflicting 
these pains on the prisoner ; (see 1 Kin. sxii. 27 ;) so that there is no reason why 
we should understand by these ''tormentors," merely the keepers of the prison, 
" the jailers," as Tyndale's and Cranmer's Bibles give it, and not rather accept thi, 
word in its proper sense. Besides, if the unfor^ving servant had merely been 
given into ward, his pimishment would now have been less than that with which 
ho was threatened, when his ofleneo was not near so great aj now it had become— 
for then he was to have been sold into slavery. 
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can thia he accepted aa aatisfaetorj. Nor are the cases of Adonijaii aud 
Shimei (1 Kin. U.), which are sometimes adduced, altogether in point. 
They no doubt, on occasion of their later offences, were punished fai 
more severely than protably they would have been, had it not been for 
their former offences ; yet atOl it is not the former crimes which are 
revived that they may be punished, but the later offence which calls 
down its own punishment ; and moreover, to produce parallels from the 
queationaUe acts of imperfect men, is but a poor way of establishing the 
righteousneaa of God, 

The queation herein involved. Do sins, once forgiven, return on the 
sinner through his after offences? ia one freqncntly and fully discussed 
by the Schoolmen;* and of course thia parable, and the argumenta 
which may be drawn from it, alwaya take a prominent place in such 
discuaaions. But it may be worthy of consideration, whether the 
difficulties do not arise mainly from our allowing ourselves in too 
dead and formal a way of contemplating the forgiveness of aina ; — from 
our suffering the earthly circumstances of the remission of a debt to 
embarrass the heavenly truth, instead of regarding them as helps, but 
at the same time weak and often failing ones, for the setting forth that 
truth. One cannot conceive of remission of sins apart from living 
communion with Christ ; this is one of the great ideas brought out in 
onr baptismal service, that we are members of a righteous Person 
and justified in him. But if through sin we cut ourselves off from 
communion with him, we fall back into a state of nature, which ia of 
itself a state of condemnation and death, a state upon which therefore 
the wrath of God is abiding. If then, laying apart the contemplation 
of a man's sina aa a formal debt, which must either be forgiven him or 
not — we contemplate the life out of Christ aa a state of wrath, and the 
life in Christ as a state of grace, the first a walking in darkness, and 
the other a walking in the light, we can better understand how a man's 
sins should return upo» him ; that is, he sinning anew falls back into the 
darkness out of which he had been delivered, and no doubt all that he 
has done of evil in former times adds to the thickness of that darkness, 
causes the wrath of God to abide more terribly on that state in which 
he now is, and therefore upon him, (John v. 14,) Even as also it must 
Lot be left out of sight that all forgiveness short of the crowning act o( 

• By Fet. Lombshd, 1, 4, dist. 22; AatJiN*a (Sura, Tfied., pars 3, qc, 88), and 
H. DE Sto Viotork. (jDe Saeram., 1. 2, pars 14, c, 9 : Utmm peceata semel dimissa 
redoant.) Cf. Ausl-stine, De Bapt., Con. Don., 1. 1, c 12. Cretan, quoliiig Kom. 
si. 29, "the g-ifts of God are without repentance " (ifMro^^ura), explains thna 
the recalling of iho pardon which had once been granted : RepetuDtnr debits aemel 
donata, non ut fuerant priis debita, sed ut modii eflecfa sunt maferia ingrafitudi- 
ois, — whlcb is exactly the decision of Aquinas. 
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forgiveness and mercy, which will find jlace on tho day of judgment^ 
and will be followed b\ a total impossibility of sinning any more, ia 
conditional, — in the Yer\ nature of things bj conditional, that the 
condition must in every case he assumed, whether stated or no that 
condition being that the forgiven man abide m faith and obedience, in 
that state of grace into which he has been brought ; which he whom the 
unmerciful servant hero represents, had. not done, but on the contrary 
evidently and plainly showed by his conduct, that he had "forgotten 
that he was purged from his old sins." He that is to partake of 
the final salvation must abide in Christ, else he will be '■ cast fortn 
as a branch, and withered." (John xv. 6.) This is the condition, not 
arbitrarUy imposed from without, hut belonging to the very essence of 
the salvation itself; as, if one were drawn from the raging aea, and set 
upon the safe shore, the condition of his continued safety would be that 
he abode there, and did not again cast himself into the raging waters. 
In this point of view an interesting parallel will be supplied .to this 
parable by 1 John i. 7, " If we walk in tie Hght as he is in the light, 
we have fellowship one with another, and tie blood of Jesus Christ his 
Son cleanseth us from all sin." He whom this servant represents does 
not abide in the light of love, hut falls back into the old darkness ; he 
has, therefore, no fellowship witli his brother, and the cleansing power 
of that blood ceases from him. 

it is familiar to many that the Romish theologians have often found 
an argument for purgatory, in the words " till he should pay all that was 
d-ue^'* as on the parallel espression. Matt. v. 26 ; as though they desig- 
nated a limit beyond which the punishment should not extend. Bat it 
seems plain enough that the phrase is nothing more than a proverbial 
one^ to signify that the offender should now be dealt with aeeording to 
the extreme rigor of the law ;t that he should have justice without mer- 
cy, that always paying, he should never have paid off his debt. For 
since man could never acquit the slightest portion of the debt in which 
he is indebted to God, the putting that as a condition of his liberation, 
which it was impossible could ever be fulfilled, was the strongest possi- 
ble way of expressing the eternal duration of his punishment ; just as, 
when the PhocEeans abandoning their city swore that they would not 
return to it again, till the mass of iron which they plunged into the sea 
appeared once more upon the surface, it was in fact the most emphatic 

» Soe Gerhard's hod. TlieoU., loo. 27, c. 8. Chryeostom rightly explftios it, 
TOW^OT. SinjWKSs, nBre 7ip i.'itaUai Jrorf and Angustine (De Sem. Don. in Mmi... 
I. 1. 0. II) : Donee BOlvas . . . miror si non eam Eigniflcat pcenam qil!0 vocatut teter- 
na So BemigiuB : Semper solvet, sed nuaquam persolvct. 

t Just as the Roman proverbs, Ad nnmum solvere, ad extremura osaem sol- 
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form they could devise of declaring that tliey would never retui'n ; — 
such an emphatic expression is the present,* 

The Lord ooncludes with a word of earnest warning; "So Ukeimst 
sha2l my heavenly Father do also unto yew, if ye from your hearts\ for- 
give not every one his brotlier tlteir trespasses." " Sd' — with the same 
rigor ; such treasures of wrath, as well as such treasures of grace, are 
with him. He who could so greatly forgive, can also so greatly punisL 
Chrysostom observes, that he says, my heavenly Father, meaning to 
iiiiply — yours he will not be, since so acting you will have denied the 
relationship; bnt this observation can scarcely be correct, since our 
Lord often says. My Father, when no such reason can be assigned (aa 
ver. 19). On the declaration itself we may observe that, according to 
the view given in Scripture, the Christian stands in a middle point, 
between a mercy received and a mercy jet needed. Sometimes the first 
is nrged upon him as an argument for showing mercy — " forgiving one 
another as Christ forgave you" (Col. iii. 13 ; Ephes. iv. 32) j sometimes 
the last, " Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mere/' (Matt. 
V. 7} ; " Forgive and ye shall be forgiven" (Luke vi. 37 ; Jam, v. 9) ; 
and so the son of Sirach (ixviii, 3, 4), " One man bearcth hatred against 
another, and doth he seek pardon from the Lord ? he showeth no mercy 
to a man who is like himself, and doth he ask forgiveness of his own 
Bins I", — so that while he is ever to look back on the mercy received as 
the source and motive of the mercy wbieh he shows, he also looks for- 
ward to the mercy wJiich he yet needs, and which he is assured that the 
merciful, according to what Bengel beautifully calls the Benigna talio 
of the kingdom of God, shall receive aa a new provocation to its abun- 
dant exercise. Ttoluck has some good remarks upon this point: " From 
the circumstance that mercy is here [Matt. v. 7] promised as the recom- 
pense of anterior mercy on our part, it might indeed be inferred that 
under 'merciful' we are to imagine such as have not yet in any degree 
partaken of mercy; but this conclusion would only be just on the sup- 
position, that the divine compassion consisted in an isolated act, which 
could be done to man but once for all. Seeing, however, tliat it is an 
act which extends over the whole life of the individual, and reaches its 



I canDot Uiinl wJtli fear." 
t 'AiriTui'Kop!iOT'^^ffi(™(x5J, Ephes. vi. 6; to the exclusion, not merelf of acta 
uf hostility, but also of all /iwiffiKagfo. H. de SU> VJclore: TJt necopero exereeat 
vindictom, neo cordo reserret malitiam ; and Jerome : Dominue addidit, de cordi- 
bua vestria, ut omnem simulationcm fictte pacis a' 
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culminating point in eternity, it behooves us to consider tlie compassion 
of God for man, and maa for liia brethren, as reciprocally calling forth 
and' affording a basis for one another."* And this seems the explanation 
of a difficulty suggested by Origen,t namely, where in time wo are to 
place the transactions shadowed forth in this parable I — for on the one 
hand, there are reasons why they should be placed at the end of this 
present dispensation, since, it might be asked, when else does (Jod take 
account witt his servants for condemnation or acquittal ? while yet on 
the other hand, if it were thus placed at the end of the dispensation, 
what further opportunity would there be for the forgiven servant to 
show the harshness which he actually does show to his fellow-servant? 
The difficulty disappears, when we no longer contemplate forgiveness aa 
an isolated act, which must take place at som:e definite moment, but 
consider it as ever going forward, — as running parallel with and extend- 
ing over the entire life.J 

* AuskguJig dee Bsrg^edigt, p. 93. 

t Cimtm. in MaUh., xviii. 

% There is a fine story iUustratiTe of this parable, told by Flemy {Hist. Ecdes,, 
V. 2, p. 834) It is briefly this. Between two Christians at Antioch enmity and 
division had Cillen out. After a while one of them desired to be recoQciled, but 
the other, who was a priest, refnaed. Tfhile it was tbua witb them, the persecu- 
tion of Valerian began ; and Sapridus, the priest, having boldly confessed himself 
a Christian, was on the way to death, Nicephorua met him and again sued for 
peace, which was again refused. Wbile he was seeking and the other refusing, 
they arrived at the place of esecution. He that should have been the martyr was 
here terrified, offered to sacrifice to the gods, and despite the entreaties of the 
other did ao, making shipwreck of hia faith ; while Nicephonis, boldly confessing, 
stepped in his place, and received the crowri which Sapriciua lost. This whole 
story nuis finely parallel with our parable. Before Sapricius coiUd have had grace 
to confess thus to Christ, he must have had his own ten fliouaand talents forgiven ; 
but refiising to forgive a 1^ lesser wrong, to put away the displeasure he had 
taken up on some infinitely lighter grounds against hLs brother, bo forfeited all the 
advantages of his position, his Lord was angry, took away from his grace, and suf- 
fered him agam to faH 'aider those powers of evil from which he had been once 
delivered. It comes out, too, in this story, that it is not merely the outward wrong 
and outrage upon a brother, which constitutes a likeness to tho unmerciful servant, 
but the unforgiving temper, even apart team all such. So Auguatine {Qiusst. 
Evang., 1. 1, qu. 25) : Noluit ignosoere, . . . inteliigendnm, tenait contra eum huno 
uumum, ut supplicia illi vellet. 
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MilTHEW SS. 1-16. 

This parable stands in 'closest connection with the four last versos of 
the preceding chapter, and can only be rightly understood by their help, 
so that tbo actual division of tho chapters is here peculiarly unfortunate, 
causing, as it has often done, this parable to be explained quite indepen- 
dently of the context, and without any attempt to show the cireumstanceB 
out of which it sprung. And yet on the right tracing of this eoEneotion, 
and the showing bow tho parable grew out of, and was in fact an answer 
to. Peter's question, " Wbat shall we have V the success of the esposi- 
tion will mainly depend. Tbo parable now to be considered is only sec- 
ond to that of the Unjust Steward in the number of explanations,* and 
those the most widely different, that have been proposed for it ; as it is 
also only second to that, if indeed second, in the difficulties which beset 
it. These Chrysostomf states clearly and strongly; though few, I think, 
will be wholly satisfied with his solution of them. There is first the dif- 
ficulty of bringing the parable into harmony with the saying by which 
it is introduced and concluded, and which it is plainly intended to illus- 
trate: and secondly, there is the moral difficulty, tho same as finds place 
in regard of the elder brother in the parable of the Prodigal Son, — 
namely, how can one who is himself a member of the kingdom of God 
" be held," as Chrysostom terms it, " by that lowest of all passions, envy, 
and an evil eye," grudging in his heart the favors shown to other mem- 
bers of that kingdom? or, if it be denied that these murmurers and 
envious are members of that kingdom, how is this denial reconcilable 

* Haso (£cien Jssa, p. 147), gives the literature connected with this parable, 
consisting of no less than fifteen essays, most of them separately pnWiahed ; and 
tuts yet omitted some, of which flie titles are ^ven in TTolp's Cura. 

t In Malik., Horn. 61. 
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witli the fact of their haTing labored all day in tbe vineyard, and ulti 
mately carrying away tlieir own reward 1 Aad lastly, there is the dif 
ficulty of deciding what is the salient point of the parable, the main doc- 
trine which we are to gather from. it. 

Of those who have sought to interpret it there are first they, who 
see in the equal penny to all, the key to the whole matter, and who say 
that the lesson to be learned is this, — the equality of rewards in the 
kingdom of God,* This was the explanation which Luther gave in his 
earlier works, thongh he afterwards saw reason to alter his opinion. But 
however this may appear to agree with the parable,t it evidently agrees 
not at all with the saying, of which that is clearly meant to be the illus- 
tration — " Many that are Jirst shall be last, and the last shall be first ;"% 
for that equality would be, — not a reversing of their order, but a setting 
of all upon a level. Others affirm that the parable is meant to sot forth 
this truth, — that God does not regard the length of time during which 
men are occupied in his work, but the fidelity and strenuous exertion 
with which they accomplish that work.^ Of this view there-will pre- 
sently be occasion to speak more at large ; it will be enough now to ob- 
serve that the assumption that the last-hired laborers had worked more 
strenuously than the first, is entirely gratuitous ; — this circumstance, if 
the narrative had turned on it, would have scarcely been omitted, — 
Calvin again asserts that its purpose is to warn us against being over- 
confident, because we have begun well j | lest (though this is not his illus- 

* Augustittc also (Swm. 843) sajsof the penny to all: Denarius tile vitsB ceter- 
na est, quie omnibus par est, — but wlthoat a£Srmmg equality in the king:<lom of 
God ; for all the stars, as he goes on to saj, are in the same firmament, yot " ono 
Stat differoth ftom another star in glory;" (Splendor dispar, ccelnm commune.) 
Cf. Ik Sanct. Virgin., c. 26. In like manner Bebnakd, la Ps. Qui habitat, 
Serm. 9, 4 ; and see Ambrose, Ef. 7, c 11, and Gkegory the Great, Moi-til., 1. 4, 

t Tet Spanheim (Oiii. Evang,, v. 3, p. 785) is not easily answered, when 
against this he saye : Neo enim. per denarium vita (etema hilelligi potest, quippe 
qui denarius datar etiam murmnratoribue et invidis, nee datus exsatiat, et datur 
illis qui recedero jubentur k Domino, (yer. 14,) Afqui nee murmuraforam portJo 
est vita reterna, neo invidornm, nee homines k Deo abducit, sed conjungit cnm illo, 
nee ulli datur, cui non plenam adferat aatietafem gaudiorum. 

^ Prilache, indeed, finds no difficulty in giving the sense of the gnome thus ; 
Qui postremi ad Messiam se adphcuerunt, primia aceensebuntur, et qui primi earn 
seonti sunt, postremis :— but ISis is doing evident violence to the words. 

5 So Maldonatus: Finis parabohe est mercedem vitfe rotomie non tempori quo 
quia laboravit, sod labori et opori quod fecit reapondere ; and Kuinocl the same, 

II Non alio Dommum spectfisse quam ut snos ad pergetidum continuis stimuli* 
indtaret. Swmus enim segaitiem fere ex nimia fldncift nasci. If we found. Indeed, 
the gnome by itself, we might then say that sueh was his purpose in it ; see the 
admirable use which Chrysostom {In Matth., Horn. 67, ad finem) makes of it, in 
tbis regard. 
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tration), like the hare in the fable, growing careless and remisa in oui 
exertions, we allow others to outrun us : and so taring seemed the firstj 
fall into the hindmost rank,— that it conveys a warning that no one be- 
gin to boast, or consider tie battle won, till he put off his armor. But 
neitlier wiii this agree with the circumstances of the parable, since the 
laborers who were first engaged are not accused of having grown slack 
in labor during the latter part of the day. 

There are others who make — not the penny equal to all, hut the suc- 
cessive hours at which the different bands of laborers were hired, the 
most prominent circumstance of the parable. And these interpret«rs 
may be again subdivided, for there are first those who, as Origen and 
Hilary, make it to contain a history of the different summonses to a 
work of righteousness, which God has made to men from the beginning of 
the world,- — to Adam,— to Noah, — to Abraham, — to Moses, — and lastly to 
the apostles, bidding them eaJ3h, in his order, to go work in his vineyard. 
Of these, all the earlier lived during weaker and more imperfect dispen- 
sations, and underwent, therefore, a harder labor, in that they had not 
such abundant gifts of the Spirit, such clear knowledge of the grace of 
God in Christ, to sustain them, as the lat€r called, the members of the 
Christian Church. Their heavier toil, therefore, might aptly be set forth 
by a fonger period of work, and that at the more oppressive time of the 
day (compare Acts xv. 10); while the apostles, and the rest of the 
faithful who were called into God's vineyard at the eleventh hour (the 
last time, or the last hour, as St. John [1 Ep, ii. 18] calls the Christian 
dispensation), and were made partakers of the larger, freer grace tliat 
was now given in Christ, had to endure little by comparison. But in 
regard to this explanation,* it may be asked, ivhen could that murmuring 
have taken place, even supposing the people of God eould thus grudge 
because of the larger grace irecly bestowed upon others? Those prior 
generations could not hape so murmured in their lifetime, for before the 
things were even revealed which God had prepared for his people that 
came after, they were in their graves. Far less is it to be conceived as 

* Were it the right one, John iv. 35-38 would afford a moat interesting parallel ; 
for it is exactlythis mMeh is there declared. The "other men" that labored 
(ver. 38) are the generations that went hetore, doing their harder laske under the 
Law, breaking np the ftllow ground of men's hearts, and with toil and tears sowing 
their seed,— this would answer to the bearing here the hnrden and heat of the day. 
Tho blcsaedneaa of the disciples is there magnified, in that theirs is an easier task, 
the reaping and gathering in of the spiritual harvest ; they enter upon other men's 
UbOTS ; — which is the counterpart to the coming into the vineyard at the eleventh 
hour. But the true feeling of the first laborers and of the last, of the hardest 
taslted and the lightest, is there also declared, the only feeling which could find 
place in the kingdom of God, they "Mjoice together" (ver 36), are unenvjing 
partakers of the same joy. 
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findiDg place in tlie day of judgment, or in the kingdom of love made per- 
fect. Unless, tlien, we quite explain away tte mturmuring, and aay with 
Ohrysostom, that the Lord only introduced it to magnify the greatness 
of the things freely given to his disciples, which he would thus imply 
were so great and glorious, that those who lived before thej were imparted 
might be provoked to murmur at the comparison of themselves with their 
more richly endowed successors, were it possible to imagine that such a 
feeling of envy could be eatertained in their heart, — unless we accept 
this ingenious solution of the difficulty, this explanation of the parable 
seems almost untenable, as, were it worth while, much more might be 
brought against it. — Then there are, secondly, they who, in the different 
hours at which the laborers are hired, see the different periods of men's 
lives, at which they enter on the work of the Lord ; and who affirm that 
the purpose is to encourage those who have entered late on his service, 
now to labor heartily, not allowing the consciousness of past negligences 
to diBpirit them, since they too, if only they will !abor with their might 
for the time, long or short, which remains, shall receive a full reward 
with the rest. This is, in the main, Ohrysostom's view;* but while, 
under certain limitations, such encouragement may undoubtedly be 
drawn from the parable, it is another thing to say th^t this is the admo- 
nishment which it is especially meant to convoy. If that were the inter- 
pretation, in what living connection would the parable stand with what 
went before, with Peter's question which occasioned it, or with the spirit 
t f h' h th t f g d b'htlist h' g f th L d 
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rarii Samuel et Jeremias et Baptista Johannes, qui possunt cum Psalmistft dieere, 
Ex utero nmtrLs meie Deus ea tu. Tertiie vero hoite opcrarii sunt qui in pubertate 
servire Doo ctoperunt. Sesite iorie, qui maturil cetafe suscepenint jugum Chtisti : 
nonfe, qui jam dedinant ad senium: porro undecimie, qi.i optima aenectute. £t 
tamen oumes pariter aceipinnt premium, licet diyersua labor Kit. 
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notably fulfilled in the Jews ; their conduct did supply a Bolomn con- 
firmation of the need of the warning here given: hut its application ia 
universal and not particular ; this fulfilment was only one out of many; 
for our Lord's words are so rich in meaning, so bring out the essential 
and permanent relations between man and God, that they are continually 
finding their fulfilment. Had this however been the meaning which out 
Lord had exclusively, or even primarily, in his eye, we should expect to 
hear of but two bands of laborers, the first hired and the last; all those 
who come between would only serve to confuse and perplex the image. 
The solution sometimes given of this objection, — that the successive 
hirings are the successive summonses to the Jews ; first, under Moaes 
and Aaron ; secondly, under David and the kings ; thirdly, under the 
Maecabiean chiefs and priests ; and lastly, in the time of Ohrist and his 
apostles; or that these are Jews, Samaritans, and proselytes of greater or 
less strictness, — seems devised merely to escape from an embarrassment, 
and only witnesses for its existence without removing it,* 

Better then to say that the parable is directed against a wrong 
temper, and spirit of mind, which indeed was notably manifested in the 
Jews, but which not merely they, but all men in possession of spiritual 
privileges, have need to be, and are here, warned against; while at the 
same time the immediate occasion from which the parable rose, was not 
one in which they were involved. This is clear, for the warning was not 
primarily addressed to them, but to the apostles, as the chiefest and 
foremost iu the Christian Church, the earliest called to labor in the 
Lord's vineyard — " tke first," both in time, and in the amount of suffer- 
ing and toil which they would have to undergo. They had seen the rich 
young man (xis, 22) go sorrowful away, unable to abide the proof by 
which the Lord had meroilijlly revealed to him how strongly ho was yet 
holden to the world and the things of the world. They (for Peter here, 
ac in so many other instances, is the repreienfative and spokesman of 
all) would fain know what tkdr reward should be, who had done this 
very thing from which he had shrunk, and hid forsaken ^11 for the 
Gospel's sake. (ver. 27.) The Lord answers them first and fully, that 
they and as many as should do the .same for his sake, should reap an 
abundant reward, (ver. 28, 29.) At the same time the (j^uction itself, 
"What shall we have?" was not a right one; it was putting their relation 
to tlieir Lord on a wrong footing; there was a tendency in the question 
to bring their obedience to a calculation of so much work, so much 
reward. There was also a certain self-complacency lurking in thia 

* This explanation of the parable, however, is maintained hy, and gaUsfleii, 
Grotius ; and also by Mr. Greswell {Exp. if tie Par., v, 4, p. 870, geq.) wlio hM 
done for it every thing whereof it is capable, to win acceptance for it. 
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) mueli a vain confidence in themselves, considered by 
a comparison for self- exaltation with others — a compa- 
rison between themselves who had not shrunk hack from the command 
to forsake all, and the joung man who had found the requirement too 
hard for him. That spirit of self-esalting comparison of ourselves with 
others, which is so likely to he stirring when we behold any signal 
feilure on their part, was at work in them ; and the very answer which 
the Lord gave to their question would have been as fuel to the fire, 
unless it had been accompanied with the warning of the parable. It is 
true that this self-complacent thought was probably only as an under- 
thought in Peter's mind, obscurely working within him, one of which he 
was himself hardly conscious; but the Lord, who knew what was in man, 
saw with a glance into the depths of his heart, and having given an 
answer to the direct question, went on by this further teaching, to nip 
at once the evil sprout in the bud before it should proceed to develope 
itself further. " Not of works, lest any man should boast ;" this was the 
truth which tliey were in danger of losing sight of, and which he would 
now by the parable enforce ; and if nothing of works, but all of grace 
for all, then no glorying of one over another could find place, no grudg- 
ing of one against another, no claim as of right upon the part of any. 

First indeed the Lord answered the question, " What shall we 
have?" As they in deed and in sincerity had forsaken all for Christ's 
sake, and desired to know what their reward should be, he docs not 
think it good to withhold the reply, but answers them fully, — the 
reward shall be great. But having answered so, his discourse takes 
another turn,* as is sufficiently indicated in the words, '■ But many that 
are first shall be last ;" and he will warn them now against giving place 
tof much to that spirit out of which the question proceeded: for there 

* Gerhard : Sut finem, quia Christo Petri et reliquonim confidentia non fuit 
ignota, et verendum erat ne ob magniflcam banc promissionem sese aliis prielfer- 
ront, hunc locum gravi eenkutia conduttit, qui ipsoa et in primis Fetrom sub 
modestia et metu continere cupit, Mulfl aufem primi enmt norisslml, et novisaimi 
primi . . . Nolite ei^o altmn aapere, nolite arroganter de vobis ipsia sentire. So 
also Olshauseo, who refers to ver. 20-28 of this chapter (cF. Mark x. 35), as an evi- 
dence how liable the promise (xix. 28) was to he perverted and misunderatood by 
the old man which was not yet wholly mortlBed in the apostles. But the whole 
matter has been strangely reversed by some, who instead of a warning and a cau- 
tjon here, see rather in the parable a following up of what has been already spoken : 
— ' ' Ton, the poor and despised, who might seem the last called, shall bo flrat in 
the kingdom of God— while the first, the wise, flie noble, and the rich, such, 
for instance, aa that young man and all the spiritual chiefs of tlio nation, shall bo 
last in the day of the Lord." Bat thia would indeed have been fuel to a fire 
which rather needed slaking, and which it was tliu very purpose of the parable to 
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was therein a pluming of ttemselves upon their own work, an invidious 
comparison of themselves with others, a certain attempt to bring in God 
as their debtor. In short, the spirit of the hireling spoke in that 
question, and it is against this spirit that the parable is directed, which 
might justly be eutitled. On the natiire of rewards in the kingdom of 
God, — the whole finding a most instructive commentary in Kom. iv. 1-4, 
which passage supplies a parallel not indeed verbal, but a more deeply 
interesting, that is, a real parallel with the present. 

As far as it is addressed to Peter, and in him to all true believers, 
the parable is rather a warning against what might be, if they were not 
careful to watch against it, than a prophecy of what would be* For we 
eannot imagine him who dwells in love as allowing himself in envious 
and grudging thoughts against any of his brethren, because, though they 
have entered later on the service of God, or been engaged on a lighter 
labor, they will yet be sharers with him of the same heavenly reward, — 
or refusing to welcome them gladly to all the blessings and privileges of 
the communion of Christ. Least of all can we imagine him so to forget 
that he also is saved by grace, as to allow such hateful feelings to come to 
a" head, actually to take form and shape, which they do in the parable, — 
as justifying them to himself or to God, like the spokesman among the 
murmurers here. Wo cannot conceive this even here in our present 
imperfect state, and much less in the perfected kingdom hereafter ; for 
lovo "rejoices in the truth,"! and the very fact of one so grudging 
against another would prove that he himself did not dwell in love, and 
therefore was himself under sentence of esclusion from that kingdom.J 
It is then a warning to the apostles, and through them to all believers, 
of what might be, — not a prophecy of what shall he with any that share 
in the final reward ; — a solemn warning that however long continued 
their work, abundant their labors, yet if they had not this charity to 
then: brethren, this humility before God, they were nothing ;— that 
pride and a self-complacent estimation of their work, like the fiy in the 
ointment, would spoil the work, however great it might be, since that 
work stands only in humility ; and from first they would fall to last. — 

* Bengcl : Respectu Apoatolonun non est priedictio sed admonitia. 

f In the beautiful words of Leighfon {Prrnkd. 6.) : 'O ^Mvos iiai to5 htiov xi- 
fcu Bed caritas abaolutlsaima, qua unuaquisquo aimnl cnm sua alteriua mutui feli- 
citate frnitur et beatus est ilia Bcillicet tanquam suS colltefatus ; unde inter illoa 
inflnita qusedam beatitndinis repercussio et muItiplicaiJo est ; qnalia foret splendor 
aulffl auro et gemmia, pleno regum et magnatum cboro, nitentis, cnjus pariefes spe- 
cnlia nndique Imiidiasimis obtecti easent. 

^ Gregory tbe Great says excellently (ffora. 19, in Ei'ang.) on thia murmur- 
ing : Ccelorum regnum nullus murmurans accipit : nullus qu! accipit, e 
poterit. 
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There ie tten ttia difference between the narration ia the parable, and 
the trutli of which it is the expon nt that wh 1 t w uld n t h been 
consistent with equity for the h b Id alt th t h d prived 
the fii'St laborers of their biro n tw tb tand ng tb p d an 1 tbeir 
discontent, so that conseciuently th y tb w and e not 

punished with more than a seve buk j t tl 1 n t b t u ht to 
Peterj and through him to all dis pi n all tun tb t tb £ t may 

bo altogether last, that those nh m hi f t n lab J t f they 

forget withal that the reward isfg anlntfwk and b gin to 
boast and esalt themselves abo th f 11 w lab m y If "ether 

lose the things which they bayo wrought i* and those who seem last, 
may yet, by keeping tbeir humility, be acknowledged first in the day of 
God ; — and in proof of this, the parable which follows was spoken. 

It eoramencea thus : " The kingdom o/" heaven is like unto a '•lan 
that is tl liouseJuMer, which went out early in the ■morning to hire 
laborers into his vineyard .*" in other words, The manner of God's 
dealings with those whom he calls to the privileges of working in bis 
Church,— that is, his kingdom in its present imperfect development, — is 
similar to that of % householder, who went early in the morning to hire 
laborers.! This is ever true in the heavenly world, that God seeks his 
laborers, and not they him; "You have not chosen me, but I have 
chosen you." (John xv. 16.) Every summons to a work in the heavenly 
vineyard is from the Lord; man's heart never originates the impulse; 
all which is man's in the matter is, that be do not resist the summons, 
which it is his melancholy prerogative that he is able to do. It is 
" a call," according to the instructive Scriptural expression : but as in 
the natural world a call implies no force, but is something which may be 
obeyed or refused, so also is it in the spiritual. 

The householder agreed with the first laborers for a penny a day.J 

* Gregory the Great again {Moral., 1. 19, c. 21) : Peril omne quod agitur, si 
non soUieitfi in humilitate cnstoditur. 

■f Fleck : Non in unit persona sed in lota a«tione coUatio conaistit i— a remark 
of Irequent application. 

i A denarius, a Roman silver coin, which passed current as equal to the Greek 
druchm, though in fact eome few grains lightei-. It was ;=8irf., at the Jatler end 
of the commoDwealth ; afterwards, something less, of oiu' money. It was not an 
uncommon, though a liberal day's pay. (See Tob. v. 14.) Morier, in his Second 
Journey through Persia, p. 265, mentions having noted in the market-place at Sa- 
madan a caatom lite that alluded to in the parable r—" Here we observed everj 
morning before ibe sun rose, that a numerous band of peasants were collected with 
ipades in their hands, waiting to be hired for the day to work in the Burrounding 
fields. This custom struck me as a most happy illustration of our Saviour's para- 
ble, particularly when, passing by the same place late in the day, we found others 
standing i^c, and remembered his words, ' Why stand ye here all the day idle 1' 
10 
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The different terms upon whioh the different bands of laborers went to 
their work, would scarcely have been so expressly noted, unless stress 
were to be laid on it. An agreement was made by these first-hired labor- 
ers before they entered oa their labor, exactly the agreement which 
Peter wished to make, "What shall we haTe!" — while those subse- 
quently engaged went in a simfler spirit, trusting that whatever was 
right and equitable the householder would give them. Thus we have 
here upon the one side early indications of that wrong spirit which pre- 
sently comes to a head (ver. 11, 12) ; on the other side, we have the 
true spirit of humble waiting upon the Lord, in full assurance that ha 
will give far more than we can desire or deserve, — that God is not un- 
righteous to forget any labor of love, — that his servants can safely trust 
in him, who is an abundant rewarder of all them that seek and that serve 

At the third, at the sixth, and at the ninth hour, — at nine in the 
morning, at mid-day, and at three in the afternoon,t he again went into 
the market-place,J and those whom he found there disengaged, sent into 
his vineyard. — " And about the devetUh hour he went out and found 
others standing idle, and saitk unto them, Why stand ye here all the day 
idle?" All activity out of Christ, all labor that is not labor in his 
Church, is in his sight a standing idle. " 'They say unto him, Because 
no man hath hired us." There was a certain amount of rebuke in the 
question, which it is intended that this answer shall clear away ; for it 
belongs to the idea of the parable, that it shall be accepted as perfectly 
satisfactory. It is not then in a Christian land, where men grow up 
under sacramental obligations, with the pure word of God sounding in 

as most applicable to tlieir situation, for on putting the very same question to them 
tliey wkswered us, ' Because no man hatli hired ua.' " 

* Thus Bernard, in a passage (/n Cant., Serm. 14, 4) containing many interest- 
ing allusions to this parable : Ille [ JudfeusJ pacto conventionia, ego placlto volunta- 
tia innitor. 

t These would not, except just at the equinoxes, be exactly the hours, for the 
Jews, as well as the Greelcs and Romans, divided the natural day, that between 
sunrise and sunset, into twelve equal parts, (John xi. 9,) which parts must of 
course have been considerably longer in summer than in winter ; for though the 
dififerenoo between the longest and tlie shortest day is not so great in Palestine, as 
with ns, yet is it by no means triaing ; the longest day is of 14* 12" duration, the 
shortest of 9* 48", with a difference therefore of 4* 24", so that an hour ou tha 
longest day would be exactly 22" longer than an hour on the shortest. The equi- 
noctial hours did not come into use until the fourth century. (Seethe Diet of Or. 
omdBam. AiiM., B. -v. Bora, -p. iS5.) Probablythe daywas also divided into ibnr 
larger parts here indicated, just as the Roman night into four watches, and indeed 
the Jewish no less : the four divisions of the latter are given in a popular (brra, 
Mark xiii. 35. (See Schoettgen'h Hot. Heb., i . 1, p. 135.) 
% Maldonatns : Totum mundum qui extra Ecdesiam est. 
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ttieir cara, that this answer could be given — or at least, on!j in such 
woful eases as tLat which our own land now presents, where in the 
bosom of the Church multitudes h^ve been allowed to grow up ignorant 
of the blessing which her communion affords, and the responsibilities it 
lays upon them ; — and even in their mouths there would only be a par- 
tial truth in the answer, " No man hath hired «s ;" since even they can- 
not be altogether ignorant of their Christian vocation. It would only be 
when the kingdom of God is first set up in a land, enters as a new and 
hitherto unknown power, that sinful men with full truth could answer, 
" ]Sb man hath hired m5.— if we Iia¥e been living in disobedience to God, 
it has been because wo were ignorant of him, — if we were serving Satan, 
it was because we knew no other master, because we knew not that there 
was such a thing as living for God and for his glory, and bringing forth 
fniit to the honor of his name." 

Yet while thus the excuse which the laborers iu the parable plead, 
appertains not to them who, growing up within the Church, have de- 
spised to the last, or nearly to the last, God's repeated biddings to go 
work in his vineyard — while the uasoriptural corollary cannot be ap- 
pended to the parable,' that it matters little at what time of men's lives 
they enter heartily upon the service of God, how long they despise hia 
vows and obligations which have been upon them from the beginning ; 
yet one would not deny that there is such a thing even in the Christian 
Church as men being called, — or to speak more correctly, since they 
were called long before, — as men obeying the calling and entering on 

* The author of a modem Latin essay, Ds SerS Resipiicentia, anxious in rescue 
this part of the parable fVom the dangerous atuse to which it is often subjected, 
observes that it should have been otherwise conatmoled, if such a doctrine were to 
be drawn from it : Oportuissot disiase regnum coilorum simile est homini ogreaao 
alto mane, ad conducendom operarios in vineam suara. Tuyenit tales quibus fecit 
maxima promissa, Bed isfihiec rejeceruut, prteferenlea manere in Jbro adludendum 
et compotandum. Revcrsua est hora tcrfia, eadem illis obtulit, et inatantlis eos 
rogavit, sed absijue fruotu . . , Idem fecit bora aexta et nonl, ipsius autcm obla- 
tiones ct promiESionos semper fuerunt in utiles. Illi quin etiam ipsum mal6 exce- 
perunt, ipaique profervfe dixerunt, quod nollent pro eo laborare. Ipse ne sic quldem 
offensua, rcversua est, cilm non nisi una diei hora superesset, oandcmque obtullt 
Bommam qu4m nciane. HH tunc videntes quod snmmam tantam lucrari poesent 
Iftbore momcntanoo, tandem passi sunt hoc ^bi perauaderi, spectantes maximft quod 
dies ferfe tranaactus foret ante suum in vineam adventum. Augustine {Serm. 87, c. 
0) has the same line of thought ; Numquid enim et ilD, qui sunt ad vineam con- 
duett, quando ad illos csibat paterfamilias, ut conduceret quoa invenit herd terMS 
. , . diserunt illi ; Esspecta, non illuc imus nisi hord sesti 1 aut quos invenit horl 
sestS diierunt ; Non imus nisi horS. nonl . . . Omnibus enim tantumdem datunia 
est : quare nos ampliua Migamur 1 Quid iHe datums sit et quid fUcturus sit, penea 
ipsum consilium est. Tu quando vocaris, veni. Compare Gregory NiaJNui., Orsi. 
40, c. 20, against those who used this parable as an argument for deferring their 
baptism. 
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God's service, at the thircl, or sixth, or ninth, or even the eleventh hcrai 
Only the ease of such will he parallel not to that of any of these labor 
era, at least in regard of being able to make the same eseuse as tbej 
did, but rather to that of the son, who being bidden to go work in his 
father's vineyard, refused, but afterwards repented and went (Matt, s.s.1 
28) ; and suoh a one, instead of excusing and clearing himself as re- 
spects the past, which these laborers do, will on the contrary have deep 
repentance in his heart, while he considers all his neglected opportunities 
and the long-oontinned despite which he has done to the Spirit of grace. 
Tet while thus none can plead, " No man hath hired us,'' in a land where 
the Christian faith has long been established, and the knowledge of it 
brought home unto all men, the parable is not therefore without its ap- 
plication in such ; — since there will bo there also many entering into the 
Lord's vineyard at different periods, even to a late one, of their lives, 
and who, truly repenting their past unprofitableness, and not attempt- 
ing to excuse it, may find their work, be it for a long or a short while, 
graciously accepted now, and may share hereafter in the full rewards of 
the kingdom. 

For in truth time belongs not to the kingdom of God. Not " How 
much hast thou done!" but "What art,thou now?" will bo the great 
question of the last day. Of course we must never forget that all which 
men have done will greatly affect what they are; yet still the parable is 
a protest against the whole quantitative appreciation of men's works 
(tho Romanist), as distinct from the gwalitative, against all which would 
make the works the end and man the means, instead of the man the end, 
and the works the means — against that scheme which, however uncon- 
sciously, lies at the root of so many of the confusions in our theology at 
this day.* 

• This mechapleal as opposed to the dynamic idea of righteousness, is carried 
to the greatest perfecfion (tf all in the Chinese ttieology. Thus in that remarkable 
XA'ere des recompenses el des pemies, the mechanic, or to speak more truly, the arith- 
metic iflea or righteonsnesa, com.oa out with aJl possible disMnctness. For eswn- 
ple, p. 124 ; Pour d^veoir immortel, il fiint avoir amassS trois mille merites, et huit 
cent actions vertuenacs. How glorious, on the other hand, are Thaulur's words 
upon the way in which we may have restored to na " the years which the canker- 
worm has eaten" (Joel ii. 25) : Libet hie q^utetero quo pacto deperditum tempus 
uuqoam recuperare qnis poEsit, cim nullum ait tarn breve et velos temporis mo- 
mentum, quod non lotura enra Omni virtute ac facultate nostra Deo creatori debea- 
mus. Sed h(tc in parte eonsihum Eanissimnm prtestatur. Avertat se qnisqnp cum 
omnibus tam supremis quim infimie viribua sain ab onmi loco et tempore, seque in 
aiud Nunc iefemifatis recipiat, ubi Deus essentialiter in stabili quodam Nuno 
esistit. Ibi neque pr»taritum aliquid eat, aequo futurum. Ibiprincipium et flois 
cniversi 1«mporia prfesenfia adsnnt. Ibi, in Deo scilicet, deperdita omnia reporinn- 
tor. Et qui in consuetudinem ducrnit s^epius in Deum se immei^ro atque in ipso 
niminm Sent locupletes, immo plura inveninnt quim deperJere 
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" So when even was cotne, the lord of the vineyard saith mito Ms stem- 
ard, Call the laborers, and give them their hire, beginning from the last 
urUo tha first." In bidding his steward to pay his laborers the same 
cyening, he acted consistently with the merciful command of the law 
which enjoined concerning the hired servant, " At hia day thou shalt 
give him hia hire, neither shall the sun go down upon it, for he is poor, 
and setteth his heart upon it," (Deut. xxiv. 15. See Lev. six. 13; 
/ob, vii. 2 ; Mai, iii. 5 ; Jam, v. 4 ; Tob, iv, 14.) Christ is the steward, 
or the oversocr rather, set over all God's house, {Heb, iii, 6 ; John v, 
27 ; Matt. xi. 27.) The whole economy of salvation has been put into 
his hands, and in this, of course, the distribution of rewards. la obe- 
dience to the householder's commands the laborors are called together ; 
the last hired, those who came in without any agreement made, receive & 
full penny. Here is encouragement for those that have delayed to en- 
ter on God's service till late in their lives — not encouragement to delay, 
for we every where find in Scripture a blessing resting on early piety — 
but encouragement now to work heartily, and with their might It is a 
great mistake to think that misgivings concerning the aooeptanco of 
their work will mate men work the more strenuously ; on the contrary, 
nothing so effectually cuts the nerves of all exertion ; but there is thSt 
in this part of the parable which may help to remove such misgivings 
ifi those who would be most likely to feel them: it encourages them to 
labor in hope ; they t«o shall be sharers in the full blessings of Christ 
and of his salvation. 

It may be securely Inferred, that all between the last and the first 
hired received the penny as well ; though it is the ease of the first hired 
alone which is brought forward, as that in which the injustice, as the 
others conceived it, appeared the most striking. To assume, as so many 
have done, Chrysostom, Maldonatus, Hammond, Waterland, and of late 
Olahausen, that these first hired had been doing their work negligently 
by comparison, while the last hired, such for instance as a Paul, whom 
Origeu in this view, and quoting 1 Cor. xv. 10, suggests, had done it 
with their might, and had in fact accomplished as much in their hour as 
the others in their day, is to assume that of which there is not the slight- 
est trace in the narrative. And more than this, such an assumption 
effectually blunts the point of the parable, which lies in this very thing, 
that men may do and suffer much, infinitely more than others, and yet 
be rejected, while those others are received, — that the first may be last 
and the last first. It is not indeed strange that a Rationalist interpreter 
like Kiiinoel should thus esplain it ; for in faflt the whole matter is thus 

queant . . . Deniqno et neglecta omnia atqae deperdita ia ipao quoque Dominies* 
pasaionia preciosissimo tliesauro reperire ac recuperare licet. 
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taken out of the Bpiritual world, and brouglit down to the eommonest 
legion of sense ; siaco if one man does as much work in otte,houv ai 
another in twelve, it is only natural that he should receive an ei^ual re- 
ward. Every difficulty disappears, — except indeed this, how the Lord 
should have thought it worth his while to utter a parahle for the justify- 
ing BO very ordinary a transaction ; or if he did, should have omitted to 
state that very thing which formed the justification But in tiuth this 
Tiew exactly brings us hack to the level, from whu,h to raise us the 
parable was expressly spoken — we have a Jewii^h * motcad ot an evan 
gelioal, parable, an affirmatioo that the reward is not of grace but of 
debt, — the very untruth which it is meant to gainsay 

When those first hired received the same sum as the others and no 
more, " they murmured against the good man <^ the house, saying, These 
last have -wrought but one hour, and thou hast made tJiem equal unto us, 
■which have lame the burden and heat\ of the day." These other, they 

* Singularly enough, exactly such a one is quoted by Lightfoot and others from 
tbe Talmnd ; it la concerning- a, celebrated Eabbi, who died at a very early age, and 
is as follows: "To what was E, Boti Bar Chaija like ^ To a king who hired many 
laborers, among whom there was onehircd, who performed his task eTtraordinarily 
well. What did the Mng1 He took him aside and walked with him to and fro 
When even was come, those laborers came, that they might receive theirTiire, and 
he gave him a complete hire with the rest. And the laborers murmured, say- 
ing, ' Wo have labored hard all the day, aad this man only two hours, yet he hath 
recdved as much wages as we.' The king said to them, ' He hath labored more in 
those two hours, than you in the whole day,' So B. Bon phud the law more in 
eight and twenty years than another in a hundred years." This parable appears 
in the SpidUgiiiM ofL, Capellna, p. 28, in an altered shape.— Ton Hammer {fuitid- 
gmien d. Oiienis, v. 1, p. 167) has a curious extract from the-Siira, or collection of 
Mahomet's traditional sayings, which looks hke a distorted image of onr parable. 
The Jew, the Christian, the Mahommedan are likened to three different bands of 
laborers, hired at different periods of the day, at morning, at mid-day, and aflernoon. 
The Ia1«st hired received in thf; evening twice as much as the others. It ends thus : 
" The Jews and Christians will' complain and say, ' Lord, thou hast given two carets 
to these and only oneto us.' But the Lord will say, ' Have I wronged yon in your 
reward!' They answer, 'No.' ' Then learn that the other is an overflowing of ray 
grace.' " Sec the same with imrnaterial differences in Gebock'b Ch-istol. d. Koran, 
p. 141 ; and Mahler {Venn. Schnft., v. 1, p. 355) mentions that when seeking for 
prophetic intimations of their fSiith in our Scriptures, they make distinct reftrehce 
to this parable, and its successive bands of laborers.— Mr. Greswell quotes a re- 
markable passage from Josephus {Anlt. Jad., 20. 9. 7), which proves that such a 
dealing as that of the householder, was not without a very remarkable precedent 
in those very days. The Jewish historian expressly says, that Ananus (the Annas 
of the Now Testament) ptud tje workmen who were employed in the rebuilding or 
beautifying of the templea whole day's pay, eveaVimigh they shoidd have labored iui 
a tingle hour. 

■f The Kaliiov, which word is used in the LXX. for the dry burning east wind 
BO fital to all Togetahle life ; '• the wind from the wilderness" (Hos. xiii. 16), of 
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would say, have been laboring not merely a far shorter time, but wbeu 
tbey entered on their tasks it was already tie cool of the evening, when 
toil is no longer oppressive, while we have borne the scorching heat of 
the middle noon. But here the perplexing dilemma meets us, Either 
these arc of the number of God's faithful people, — how then ean they 
murmur against him, and grudge against their fellow-servants ? or they 
are not of that number, — what then can we understand of their haying 
labored the whole day through in his vineyard, and actually carrying 
away at last the penny, the reward of et nal 1 fe 1 — f it is a very un- 
natural way of escaping the difficulty, t nd st nd Thke that which 
is thin^' as meaning, — ^Take the damnat n wh h > longs to thee, and 
is the just punishment of thy pride an I 1 nt nt Theophylact and 
others strive %o mitigate as much as po bl th ^ It f their murmur- 
ing, and make it nothing more than tl e xj n of nrprise and ad. 
miration* which will escape some, at the unespected position which 
others, of perhaps small account here, will occupy in the future king- 
dom of glory.t But the expression of their discontent is too strong, and 
the rebuke which it calls out too severe, to allow of any such esplaining 
of their dissatisfaction. Better to say that there is no analogy to be 
found for this murmuring in the future world of glory— and only where 
there is a great admixture of the old man in the present world of gracel 
There is here rather a teaching by contraries ; it is saying. Since you 
cannot conceive snch a spirit as that here held up before you, and which 
you feel to be so sinful and hateful, finding place in the perfected king- 
dom of God, check betimes its beginnings— cheek all inclinations to look 
grudgingly at your brethren who, having in times past grievously de- 
parted from God, have now fonnd a place beside yourselves in his king- 
dom, and are sharers in the same spiritual privileges,! or to look down 

wiieli Jerome saya {Com. in Os., i. 3, c. 11) ; V.a.i>,ava, i. e. ariditatem, sive ventum 
nrenlem, qui contrarius floribus est, etgerminantia cunctn disperdit. It has mnch 
in common with, thongb it has not altogeflier so malignant a character as, the de- 
sert wind Sam or Samiel, to which modem travellers atfrihute yet more destruo- 
tive effects, speakJDg of it as at times &tal to the life of man ; and whose effect* 
Venema {Comm. in Fs. sci, 6) thus descrihee : Ponetrat ventus, venenatis pavticu- 
lis mixtus, testn suo venenato in viscera, et prwscntissimum a^ dolorificum adfurt 
exiUum. Suhito corpora tod& afficiuntnr ac putresennt. See also Gebseh, Der 
Brief des Jakoius, p. il. 

* Bellarmine ; Admirationem potius qu&mquerimoniam significare videtur. 

t The explanation given hy Gregory the Great {Him. 19, m E^iang.) is of the 
same kind, though with particular reference to tiTe Saints and Patriarchs of ihe 
Old Testament ; Quia anUqui patres nsqne ad adventum Domini dncti ad regnura 
non sunt, ... hoc ipsmn murmurftsse est ; quod ot recte pro percipiendo regno rii- 
crunt, et temen diu ad percipiendum regnum dilati sunt. Origen in ihe same spirit 
89, 40. 
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upon and despiao those who occupy a less important field of lahor, who 
are called in tho providence of God to endure and suffer less than jour 
selves ; check all inclinations io pride yourselves on jour own doingSj 
as though they gave you a claim of right upon Gfod, instead of accept 
ing all of the free mercy and undeserved bounty of God, and confessing 
that you a w il th must be saved entirely by grace. 

With d t th murmurers actually receiving tteir penny, it ia 

ingeniously ma k d by a Romish es;positorj that the denarius or penny 
was of diff nt k n 1 there was the double, the treble, the fourfold ; 
that of hr ath [ per, of silver, and of gold. The Jew (for he 

applies th p bl t J w and Gentile) received what was his, his 
penny of the meaner tnetal, his earthly reward, and with that went his 
way ; but the Gentile the golden penny, the spiritual reward, grace and 
glory, admission into tho presence of God. Ingenious as this notion is, 
of course no one will for an instant accept it as a fair explanation of the 
difficulty, and yet it may suggest valuable considerations. The penny 
w very different to the different receivers— though dijecti'ixly the same, 
subjectively is very different, it is m fact to every one exactly what he 
will make it," What tho Lord said to Abraham, he says unto all, " I 
am thy exceeding great reward and he has no other reward to impart 
%o any save only this, namely him'telt To see him as he is, this is the 



tween this parable and that of the Prodigal Son ; and chiefly between the mnrmnr- 
ing kborcrs in this, and the elder brother in that. They had borne the hnrden 
and heat of the day— he had served hia fhther these many years : they grudged to 
see the laborers of the eleventh hour made equal with themselves— he to see tho 
Prodigal received into fho fliU blessings of his father's house ; the lord of the vine- 
yard remonstrates wifh them for their narrow-heartedness, and in like manner the 
fcflier with him. 

* Thus Aquinas, in answer to the question whether there will be degrees of 
glory in tie future world, replies that in one sense there will, in another there will 
not ; for, he adds, Contjngit aliquem perfectius frai Deo qnlm aUnm ex eo quod 
est Eielins dispositna vel ordinatns ad ejus fruitionem ;— and again] Virtus erit 
quasi materialis dispositio ad menauram gratite et glorias snscipiendte. This is one 
vision of God ; but there are very diffferent capacitira for enjoying that vision, as is 
profoundly expressed in Damte's Paradisa, by the circles concentric, but ever grow- 
ing smaller and thus nearer to the centre of light and lift. Augustine (Esmrr. ire 
Ps. Ixxii. 1) carries yet further the view of the one vision of God for all: he com- 
pares it to the light which gladdens the healthy eye but torments the diseased (non 
mutatis sed mutotnm). It was also a favorite notion with the mystics that God 
would not put forth a twofold ptwer to punish and reward, but the same power 
acting differently on different natures,— as, to use their own illuatration, the same 
heat hardens the .day and softens the was. The Zend-Avesla supplies a parallel ; 
All, itifl there said, in the world to come, will have to pass through the same 
stream j but this stream will bo as warm milk to the righteous, while to the wicked 
it will be as molten brass. 
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reward wticL he lias for all his people, the penny unto all ; but they 
whom tiese murmuring laborers represent, had been laboring for 
something else besides the knowledge and enjoyment of God, with an 
eye to some other reward, to something on account of which they could 
glory in tliemselvea and glory over others. It was not merely to have 
m/udb wliicli they desire, hut tj hi^e ww/t than other'., — not to grjw 
together with the whole body of Christ but tj get btf jre tnd beyond 
their brethren* — and the penny then, bectusL it was common to all, 
did not seem enough— whilo in fact it was to each what ho would 
make it. For if .the vision of bod constitute the fclesiedneas of the 
future world, then they whose spintual eye is most enlightened, will 
drink in most of his glory; then, bince only like can know like, all ad 
vances which are here made in humility, in holiness, in love, lie i pel 
iebing of the mirror that it may reflect more distinctly the divme image 
p t th J th t t m y m 1 ly th d vino glory, an 

1 f th 1 th t t y m I^y of the divine 

fill d th t y 11 p d all If ht cess, all sin of 

yk dwhth t tph twth imp g d by altogether 

dtjgth pt f infm&d, nita degree a 

ta fthm dk ftly wing of the ves- 

Iflthp t wl jd d jd elf-esteem had 

fdpl dk gthyfthht juence the re- 

wd ml wl — tdd tpp hj instead of be- 

tly wh t h w w 11 th h d p p red himself to 

m k t 

jB t he Be d f titer p b bly h m wh was loudest and 
foremost in the expression of his discontent, " and said, Friend,^ I do 

* The true feeling is expressed "by Ang:ustine : Hferoditas in qua cohteredes 
Christl sumUiS, non minuitur multitadine ffliorurn, nee fit ongustius numerositala 
cohEciednm. Sed fanla est mnltis quanta panels, tania singulis quanta omnibus; 
and in a euijlime paaeage, De Lib. Arhit., 1. 3, c. 14, where of Truth, the heavenly 
brido, he exclaims : Onmes amatorea snoa nnllo modo sihi inyidos recipit, et onmi- 
bus communis est et singnlis casta eat : and by Gregory, who says : Qui fkcibus 
invidiffi carere deslderat, jllam caritafem appetat, quam numemH possidentinm non 
angustat. The same is iioantiflilly expressed by Dante, Pwrgai. 15, beginning :■— 
Com' e99er puolfi cli'uD ben dislriliuta 

Dl es, che n da pachj i poesedu^aT 

t Bellirmine (Zfe ater. Felic. Sanct., 1. 5); Denarius vitam ietemam significat; 
Bed quemadmodum idem sol clarius conspicitur ab aquila qnftm ah aliia avibns, et 
Idem ignis magis calefkdt proximos qnam remotos, sic in efidem ECtemi, vita, clariua 
videbit, et jucundius gaudehit nuns qutim alius. 

:|: As the heathen moralist had said ; Nulli ad aliena reapicienti, sua placent;— 
and again : Non potest quisquam et invidere et gratias agere. 

5 'ETcupt: in the Vulgate, Amice; but Aug:ustine {serm. 87, 0. 3,) Sodali^ 
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thee Tto wrong didst thou not agree viitk Tnefor a penny ?" ^'■Friend'' 
ia commonly a word of address, as it would be 'among ourselves, from a 
superior to an inferior, and in Scripture is a word of an evil omen, 
seeing that besides the present passago, it is the compellation nsed to tho 
guest that had not a wedding garment (Matt, xsi,), and to Judas when 
he came to betray his Master. — " I do th£e no v>rong ;" he justifies hia 
manner of dealing with them, as well as his sovereign right in his own 
things. They had put their claim on the footing of right, and on that 
footing they are answered ; — " Take that thine is, and go thy way ;" 
and again, '^ Is thine eye* evil because I am good ? bo long as I am just 
to yon, may I not be goodf and liberal to them?" The solution of the 
difficulty that those eomplainers should get their reward and carry it 
away with them, has been already suggested, — namely that, according to 
the human relations, on which the parable is founded, and to which it 
must adapt itself, it would not have boon consistent with equity to have 
made them forfeit their own hire, notwithstanding the bad feeling which 
they displayed. Yet we may say their reward vanished in their hands, 
and the sentences which follow sufficiently indicate, that with God an 
absolute forfeiture might follow, nay must necessarily follow, where this 
grudging, unloving, proud spirit has oome to its full head; for it is said 
immediately after, " So tlie last shall ie first, and the first last." 

Many expositors have been sorely troubled how to bring these words 
into agreement with the parable ; for in it first and last seem all put 
upon the same footing, while here, in these words^ a complete change of 
place is asserted ; — those who seemed highest, it is' declared shall be 
placed at the lowest, and the lowest highest | compare too Luke siiL 30, 
where there can be no doubt that a total -rejection of the first, tho un- 
believing Jews, accompanied with the receiving of the last, the Grentiles, 
into covenant, is declared. Origen, whom Maldonatus follows, finds an 
explanation of the difficulty in the fact that the last hired are the first 
in order of payment; but this is so trifling an advantage, that the 

which is Letler. Our " fellow," as now nsed, would contain too much of contempt 
in it, though else it would give the original with tho greatest accuracy. 

* Envy is ever spoken of as finding Ws espreasion ftom tte eye, Deut. sv. 9 ; 
ISam. xvii.0(" Saul ejerf David "); Prov. ixiii. 6; xxyiii.22; Tokiv.!; Sirac 
siv. 10 i sKxi. 13 ; Mark vii. 22. There lies in the eipreseion the beliei^ one of the 
widest apread in the world, of the eye l>eing able to put forth positive powers of 
mischief. Thusin Greek the o^&aX,uii!^<tirinu'o!andeiio'(iafwii'=^owu'; in Italian, 
the mal-occhio; in French, the mauvais-oeil. Fersiua: Urenks ocnIoB. Sea 
Becker's Charikles, v. 2, p. 291. We have on tie other hand the iTaSit hp^tOqiis, 
Uie ungrudging eye. (Siroc xxsii. 10 : LXS.') 

t The same opposition between ayaSri^ and tUiauis finds place, Rom. v. 7, which 
Indeed is only to be explained by keeping fast hold of the opposition between tiM 
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explaaation must be rejected as t[uite unsatisfactory. The circumstanca 
of the last hired being first paid is evidently introduced merely for the 
oonvenieneo of the narration ; if the first hired Lad been first paid, and, 
ae was natural, had then gone their way, tbey would not have been 
present to see that the others bad obtained the same remuuoration as 
themselves, and so would have had no opportunity of expressing their 
discontent. Neander* finds the difficulty of reconciling the parable with 
the words which introduce and finish it so great, that be proposes a 
desperate remedy, and one under the frequent application of which we 
abould lose all confidence in the trustworthiness, not to speak of the 
inspiration, of the Gospel narration. He thinks the sentences and the 
parable to have been spoken on different occasions, and only by accident 
to have been here brought into connection ; and asserts that one must 
wholly pervert this so weighty parable to bring it through forced artifices 
into harmony with words which are alien to it. But what has been 
observed above may furnish a sufficient answer; if that be correct, the 
Haying is not merely in its place here but is absolutely necessary to 
eompSete the morU to express that which the p^^1ble did nit and 
according to the order of hum'^n affairs could not express namely the 
entre forfeiture which wouU follow on the indulgence of such a temper 
as that displayed by thi, murmurers and Cfmplainers 

There is more difliculty with the other words Maiiy he callel but 
few c/iosew."t They are n t difficult in themselves but difiieult on 
account of the position which they oceupj the connettion is asy and 
the application obvious when they oci,ur ai the moral of the Marriage 
of the King's Son, Matt xsii 14 but here they have much perplexed 
interpreters, such at least as will not admit tin, entire rejecti n from 
the heavenly kingdom of those represented by the murmurmg laborers 
Some explain them Many are called, but few hive the jeculiar favor 
shown to them, that though their labor is so much less their reward 
should be equal: thus Olsbau^en whi makes the ' called and the 
^^chosen" alike partikers of final salvation but thit ly these terms are 
signified higher and bwcr standings of men in the kingdom of Gcd % 
These last hired had m h s view lalorel more abundantly but thib 
their more abundant labor was to be referred to a divine election so thit 

» Lebea Jem, p. 136, note. 

f It is not often that there is bo felicitous an equivalent proverb in another lan- 
guage as that which the Greek supplies here ; and which Clement of Alexandria 
\aa more than once adduced on the score of its aptness as a paralfel ; 
TliAMl tot fHjj&ijKo^iSpoi, TToSpoi 5(T6 Batcx"'- 

% Thus TVoif also (Ciirffi, in loc.) ; KXtiTois et iiiKeicTe^is hlc non faaqnam specie 
Bibl oppositos considerandos esse, sed tanquam opposltos gradu felicitatis atqua 
dignitatis. 
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the name " chosen " or elect becomes them well, to whom such ospecia] 
grace was giyen. But this supposition of larger labor upon their part 
mars, as has been already noted, the whole parable, and is by no means 
to bo admitted. Others ha¥e supposed that the ^'-called" may refer to 
some not expressly mentioned in the parable, who had refused altogether 
to work in the vineyard, in comparison with whom the "chosen," those 
who at any hour had accepted the invitation, were so few, that the Lord 
could not bear that any of these should be shut out from his full reward. 
But the easiest interpretation seems to be, — Many are called to work in 
God's vineyard, but few retain that temper of spirit, that humility, that 
entire submission to the righteousness of God, that utter denial of any 
claim as of right on their own part, which will allow them in the end to 
be partakers of his reward,* 

* The fcrro, reward, as applied to the felicity which God will impart to his peo- 
ple, sometimes offends, while it seems to bring us t^ack to a legal atanding point, and 
to imply a claim as of right, not merely of grace, npon man's part ; but since it is a 
scriptural term (Matt. v. 13, \i. 1 ; Luke vi. 35 ; 2 John 8 ; Kev. sxii. 12), there in 
no reason why wo should shrini (Torn using it, even as wo flnd our Church has not 
shrunk from its use. Thus in one of our Collects we pray " that wo plenteously 
bringing forth the flmit of good works may of thee be plenfeousiy rewarded" — and 
in the Baptisrual Service, " everlastingly rewarded." Yet at the same time we 
should clearly understand what we mean by it. Aquinas says : Potest homo apud 
Deum aliquid mereri nou quidem secundilm absolutam justitia; rationcm, sod se- 
cund&m divinte ordinationis quandam priesuppositionem ; and this Is a satisfectory 
distinction ; the reward has relation to the work, hut this is, as the early protesters 
against the papal doctrine of merits expressed it, according to a justitia promissionfs 
divinte, not a justitia retributlonis. There ia nofliing of a meritum condignum, 
though Bellarmine sought to press this parable into service, in support of such. 
(See Gehhard's Loc. TheolL, loc, 18, c. 8, § 14.) When it is said, " God ia iwt v,n- 
ns-Meottj to forget your work and labor of love," it is only saying ia other words, 
he is faithful (duk SSu[os==)riiiTit). Compare 1 John i. 9 ; 1 Cor. x. 13 ; 1 Pet. iv. 
19. By ftee promise he makes himself a debtor : Augustine (^Serm. 110, c. ¥) : 
Non debeado sed promittendo debitorem se Deoa fecit. In the reward there is a 
certain retrospect to the work done, but no proportion between them, except such 
as may have been established by the free appointment of the Giver, and the only 
claim which it justiflos is upon his promise. " He is faithful that promised" — this 
and not any other thing must remain always the ground of all expectations and 
hopes : and what these expectations are to be, and what they are not to be, it is 
the main purpose of this parable to declare. Bernard declares excellently the spirit 
in which man ought to work, and in which God will accept the work, when he says ; 
Vera caritaa merccnaria non est, quamvis merces eam seqiiatnr. 
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X. 

THE TWO SONS. 

MiiTHEW xsj. 28-33. 

li dhdptb k w'th a other question the question w th whicL, 
h d hdhpJtht 1 himfhhlidl U 

w t bt m tf f t 1 1 Bi f h h Id g 

th whhthyptd dwhbm him If th 

1 g p ty d m th t t p bl wh h 

gl h Id p bef th m til y m ht th m 1 th rap ty f 
th h art th 1 t f th h 1 d p th m th t mpt 

f th p 1 ff d d th ra tl j,g t d g dt f th t t g 

t hiin If wh h th y w 1 dy m d t t g th h t 

T t tl w g th yd dthtfea.pt 

twdfdfi btf t,td tl — pk ft 

w ytp Vltot thmfmth pp t thmfm 

th f f 1 th y w ? t t mmit t w t!ie 1 f th 
k gd m f r d Th fi t th t f th Tw S g t 1 ply 

t th tt th tw th t f 11 w 1 th t p t wh 1 

those other are prophetic also. 

" But what think ye ? — A certain man had two sons." Here, as at 
Lake xv. U, are deacrihod, under the image of two sous of one father, 
two great moral divisions of men, under one or other of which might 
be ranged almost ail with whom our blessed Lord in his teaching and 
preaching came in contact Of one of these classes the Pharisees were 
specimens and representatives, — though this class as well as the other 
will exist at all times. In this are included all who have sought a right- 
eousness through the law, and hy the help of it have been kept in the 
main from open outbreakinga of evil. la the second class, of which the 
publicans and harlots stand as representatives, are contained all who 
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have thrown off the yoke, openly and boHlj transgressed the laws of 
God, done evil with hoth hands earnestly. Now the coEdition of those 
first ia of oourse far preferable ; that righteousness of the law better than 
this open unrighteousness ;— provided always that it is ready to give 
place to tie rigUeousness of faiili wten tLat appears,— provided that it 
knows and feels its own incompleteness | and this will always be the casq 
where the attempt to keep the Jaw has been truly and honestly made ; 
the law will then have done its work, and have proved a schoolmaster to 
Christ, But if this righteousness is satisfied with itself,— and this will 
bC; where evasions have been sought out to escape the striotness of the re- 
c|uirements of the law; if, cold and loveless and proud, it imagines that it 
wants nothing, and so refuses to submit itself to the righteousness of 
faith, then far better that the sinner should have had his eyes opened to 
perceive his misery and guUt, even though it had been by means of 
manifest and grievous transgressions, than that he should remain in thia 
ignorance of his true state, of that which is laeting to him still ; just as 
it would be better that disease, if in the frame, should take a decided 
shape, so that it might be felt and acknowledged to be disease, and then 
met and overcome,— than that it should be secretly lurking in, and per- 
vading, the whole system, and because secretly, its very esistence denied 
by bim whose lite it was threatening. From this point of view St. Paul 
speaks, Rom. vii. 7-9, and the same lesson is taught us in all Scripture 
— that there is no such fault as counting we have no fault. It is taught 
us in the bearing of the elder son towards his father and returning 
brother in the parable of the Prodigal Son ; and again, in the conduct of 
the Pharisee who had invited Jesus to his house, in his demeanor to him 
and to the woman " which was a sinner ;" and in his who went up into 
the temple to pray. (Luke xviii. 10. Compare v. 29-32.) 

^' And lie came to tfw first and saidySon, go work to-day in myvine- 
yard." This command was the general summons made both by the nat- 
ural law in the conscience, and also by the revealed law which Mosea 
gave, for men to bring forth fruit unto God This call the publicans 
and harlots, and all open smners, manifestly neglected and despised. 
The son first bidden to go to work, ' aiisuered and said, I will not."* 
The rudeness of the answer, the total absence of any attempt to escuse 
his disobedience, are both characteristic ; he does not take the trouble to 
say, like those invited guests, " I pray thee have me excused ;" but flat- 
ly refuses to go ; he is in short tho representative of careless, reckless 
sinners. — And he caws to the second and said likewise, and he answered 
<md said, I go, sir."\ The Scribes and Pharisees, as professing to be 

• Gerhard : Vita peccalornm niliii aliad est, quSm realis quidam dumor 31 pro- 
(fessio, Nolumne facero Dei voiuotatora. 

1- ■£>&, nifit. The readings here are very various, ™ Kipit, b«iya xipit, aai 
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eealoTiB for the law, set tiemselves in the waj as though they would ful- 
fil the oommanda j this their profession was like the second son's prom- 
ised obedience. But, as the Lord on a later occasion lays to their 
charge, that thej said and did not (Matt, ssiii. 2}, even as ho quotes the 
prophet Isaiah as having long before described them truly {Matt, xv. 8), 
" This people draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, and honoreth me 
with their lips, but their heart is far from me," so was it here When 
the marked time arrived, when it was needful to take decisively one 
side or tho other, when the Baptist came unto them ■' in the way of 
righteomness^' and summoned to earnest repentance, to a revival of 
God's work in the hearts of the entire people, then many of those hither- 
to openly profane wertr baptized, confessing their aina ; and like the son 
who at first contumaciously refused obedience to his father's bidding, 
'■ repented and went :" while on the other hand, the real unrighteousness 
of the Pharisees, before concealed under show of zeal for the law, was 
evidently declared: professing willingness to go, they yet ,"went not." 
When the Lord demands of his adversaries, "-Wliet/mr of the twain 
did th£ vnU of his father ?" they cannot profess inability to solve this 
question, as they had done that other (ver. 27) ; they are obliged now 
to give 3 reply, though that reply condemned themselves, " They say 
vntohim, The first-" — not, of course that he did it absolutely well 
but by comparison with the other Whereupon the Lord immediately 
makes the application of the words which have been reluctantly wrung 
from them " Yerily, I say unto you, that the publicans and karhts go 
ttUo the langdom. of God before you " When he aaya, they ' go hfnr^ 
yoii," or take the lead of you, he would indicate that the door of hope 
wis not yet shut upon them, thit they were not yet irreversibly 
excluded from that kingdom* — the others indeed had preceded them, 
but they might stil! follow, if they would Some interpreters lay an 
emphasis on the words, ' in the uay of lighteou'incs'i,' as though they 
are brought m to aggravate the sin of the Pharisees — as though Christ 
would say, ' Tlte Baptist came, a pattern of that very righteousness of 
the law, lit which you profi.ss to exercise yourselves. He did not come, 
calling to the new life of the Gospel, of which I am the pattern, and 

many more, which however may bo easily traced up to transcriber wanting to 
amend a phrase which they did not quite undrrsfand, and which seemed incont 
plete : — jropsfofini, iirip^ofuti, or some such word must bo supplic'd, S<^ 1 8*°!- "'■ 
4,6; Gen. 3iii, 1, LXX. ■ 

* But he does not affirm more, bo that there need be no difficulty here on ao- 
connt of the Pharisees, or the greater pait of them, neyer having followed ; the 
word {rpoi-yoii(rw) docs not imply that they will follow, it merely declares that the 
others have entered first, leaving it open to them to follow or not. Compare tha 
(till stronger use of irpariroKa! (Matt. i. 25), where there were none to come after. 
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which jou might have misunderstood ; he did not come, seeking to put 
new wine into the old hottles ; but he came, himself fulfilling that very 
idea of righteousness which you pretended to have set before yourselves, 
that which consisted in strong and marked separation of himself from 
sinners, and earnest asceticism ; and yet you were so little hearty in the 
matter, that for all this he found no acceptance among you, no more 
acceptance than I have found. You found fault with him for the 
ctrictness of his manner of life, as you find fault with me for the 
condescension of mine, — and not merely did you reject him at first, but 
afterward when his preaching bore manifest fruit in the conversion of 
Binnere, when God had thus set his seal to it, when 'the puMicans 
and harlots believed htm,' even then you couW not be provoked to 
jealousy; "Ye, wlien ye had seen it, repented not* afterward, that ye 
tnight bdieve him." 

In many copies, and some not unimportant ones, it is the son that is 
first spoken to, who promises to go, and afterwards disobeys, and the 
second who, refusing first, afterwards changes his mind, and enters on 
the work. Probably the order was thus reversed by transcribers, who 
thought that the application of the parable must be to the successive 
callings of Jews and G-entiles,t and that therefore the order of their 
callings should bo preserved. But the parable does not primarily apply 
to the Jew and Gentile, but must be referred rather to the two bodies 
within the bosom of the Jewish people : — it is not said, the Gentiles 
enter the kingdom of heaven before you, but, the publicans and harlota ; 

* 05 /«Tt/it\^aijTe— the word does not iu itself describe so eompreteDsivo a 
clionge as fifroratu', and aa a loss expressive word is comparatiyely very seldom 
used iu Scripture. MtronAdo doea not of necessity signify more than the after 
anxiety for a deed done, which may be felt without any true repentance towards 
God, may be taerely remorse, such aa Judas ftlt after having betrayed his Master, 
and it is worthy of remark that this very word /lera^fXijasls is used of him. (Matt 
xsvii. 3.) In the present case, however (that is, at ver. 29), th^true /Hrorafa is 
meant, the change of affections and will and conduct. For a good tracing of the 
distinction between the two words, see Spanheim's Duhia Evang., Dub. 9, v, 3, p. 
16, seq, 

f This is the view maintained by Origen, Chrjsostom, and Athanasius, as also 
by Jerome, who quotes as a parallel to " J go, sir," the words of the Jews at the 
giving of the law, " All that the Lord hath said will we do, and be obedient." 
(Exod. xxiv. 7.) The Auct. Oper. Imperf. interprets it as is done above, noting at 
length the inconveniences that attend the application of it to Jew and Gentile, 
Maldonatus, who assents to his interpretation, affirms he is the only ancient author 
that givea it, and ia perplexed bow the other should have obtained such general 
reception — but the is i/ai !ok«, with which Origen inti'oduces his explanation, 
marks, that there was another opinion current in the Church in his time ; even as 
Is explicitly stated by Jerome ; Alii non putant Gantilium et Judieorum esse.para- 
bolam, sed simphciter peccatorum et justorum. 
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while yet tbe other, if the parable had admitted, (and if it had admitted, 
it would have recjuired it,) would have heen a far stronger way of 
provoking them to jealousy. (Rom x. 21, 22.) The other application of 
the parable need not indeed be excluded, since the wliole Jewish nation 
stood to the Gentile world, in the same relation which the more self- 
righteous among themselves did to notorious trangreasors. But it is 
not till the next parable that Jew and Grentile, in their relations to one 
another, and in their respective relations to the kingdom of God, coma 
dialinedy and primarily forward, 
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THfi WICKED HUSBANDMEN. 

Matt. xxj. 33^4; Msbk xii. 1-12; Luke xs. 0-18, 

TiiE Lord's hearers would have been well content that he here should 
have paused. But no; he will not let them go: ''Hear anoth^ parabk," 
as if he would say, " I have not done with you yet ; I have still another 
word of warEing and rebuie," and to that he now Bummons them to 
listen. There is this apparent difference between the accounts of the 
several Evangelists, that while St. Matthew and St. Mark relate the 
parable as addressed to the Pharisees, it was, 3(Siording to St. Luke, 
Bpoken to the people. But the sacred narrative itself supplies the helps 
for clearing away this slight apparent difference, St. Luke mentioning 
the chief priests and scribes (ver. 19) in a way which shows that they 
were listeners also; and thus, being spoken in the hearing of both 
parties, in the mind of one narrator the parable seemed addressed 
mainly to tie people ; in that of the others, to the Pharisees. 

The opening words at once suggest a comparison with Isaiah v. 1-7; 
no doubt our Lord here takes up the prophecy there, the more willingly 
building on the old foundations, that his adversaries accused him of 
destroying the law ; and not in word only, but by the whole structure of 
the parable, connecting his own appearing with all that had gone before 
in the past Jewish history, so that men should look at it as part, indeed 
33 the crowning and final act, of that great dealing of mercy and 
judgment which had ever been going forward. The image of the 
kingdom of God as a vine-stock" or as a vineyardf is not peculiaj to 

* The vine-atock often appears on the Miccab^an coins as the cmblom of FdJ»- 
Ijne ; sometimes too the hunch of grapes, and the vine-leaf. Thus Deyling (06m. 
Sac., T. 8, p. 236) ; Botrus pneterea, folium vitis et palma, ut ex nmomis apparet, 
■jmbolnm erant Judteie. 

•f Bernard draws out the comparison between the Church and the vineyard at 
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tills parable, but runs through the whole Old Testament (Deut. xxsii. 
32; Ps. ksx. S-36; Isai. v. 1-7; xxvii, 1-7; Jer. ii. 21; Ezok. st. 1-6; 
six. 10) ; and has this especial fitness, that no property was considered 
to yield so large a return (Cant. viii. 11, 12), none was therefore of 
Buch price and esteem, even as none reijuired such unceasing care and 
attention.* Our Lord compares himself to the vine as the noblest of 
earthly plants (John xv. 1), and in prophecy had heen compared to it 
long before. (Gren. slk. II.) 

It would not be convenient to interpret the vineyard here as the 
Jewish church, since the vineyard is said to he taken away from the 
Jews and given to another nation ; and it is evident that this could not 
be accurately said of the Jewish church. In Isaiah, indeed, the vineyard 
is that Jewish ohurch, and consistently with this, it is described, not as 
transferred to others, but as laid waste and utterly destroyed, its hedge 
taken away, its wall broken down, all labor of pruning or digging with- 
drawn from it, and the heavens themselves commanded that they rain no 
rain on it any more. Here, where it is transferred to other and more 
faithful hfiahandmen, we must rather understand by it the kingdom of 
God in its idea, which idea Jew and Gentile have been successively 
placed in eonditions to realize.f Inasmuch indeed as Israel according 
to the flesh was the first occupier of the vineyard, it might be said that 
the vineyard at that time was the Jewish church ; but this, arrangement 
was only accidental and temporary, and not of necessity, as the sequel 

some length (7» CaiU. Scrm.. 30) ; In fitio p!anfata, in caritafe mittit radices, de 
fossa sarculo disclplins, stcrcorata pcenitentium lacrymis, rigata priedicantium 
yerbla,-et sic Eanfl esuberans vino, in c[uo est laitifia, sed non luxuria, vino totius 
snavitatis, nulliua libidinia. Hoc certft vinum Iietificat cor hominis, hoc constat et 
angolos bibere cum Iictitift. Auguatine also (Sfem. 87, e. 1) : Cultnra ipsiua est in 
nos, quod non cesaat verbo sno eitirpare semina mala de eordibua nostris, aperiie 
cor nostrum taoquam aratro sormoMa, plantare semina prseeptorum, esapectare 
fructimi pielatis. Cf. Ambrose, Exp. in Imc., 1. 9, c. 29. 

* It no donbt belongs to the fitness of the image tliat a vineyard does, if it is to 
bring forth richly, require fjie most diligent and never-ceasing cSre, tliat there is 
no season in the year in which much has not to be done in it. Tirgil presses this 
very strongly, in words not unworthy to be kept in mind by sJl to whom a spiritual 
vineyard has been committed ; see Georg., 2, 397-419, beginning— 
Est e^am iUe le^or curandia viiib^is aller, 



And so Cato : Nulla possesaio pretiosior, nulla majorem operam requiiif^ 
t Origen (Comm, in MMk., in loc.) draws out clearly and well the difference* 
that exist in tliia regard between the parable in Isaiah and that recorded by tbs 
■ Evangelists. 
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abundantly proved. They were not identified with the kingdom of God ; 
to them indeed it was first given to realize that kingdom, as to theae 
husbandmen the vineyard was first committed, but failure in each case 
involved forfeiture of all privileges and advantages, with the tranfer of 
them to others. 

The householder was more than the possessor of this vineyard, he 
had himself ''planted" it. (Exod. xv. 17.) The planting of this spiritual 
vineyard found place under Moses and Joshua, in the establishing of the 
Jewish polity in the land of Canaan, It is described Deut. xsxii. 12-U. 
See Ezek. xvi. 9-14 ; Neh. is. 23-25. But the further details of things 
done for the vineyard — the hedging of it round about,* the digging the 
wme prfflis the 1 ml 1 ng the hwer — are these, it may be asked, to have 
any pirt eular s ^n ficat on ■ittacl ed to them ? — or are they to he taken 
merely as general exj reasons of that ample provision »f grace and 
goo Incss wh h God made for h s peopl ? Storr, as usual, will allow 
noth ng n them t all teyond a j,eneral expression of God's provident 
care for his Church, such as found utterance in his words by the prophet, 
" What could have been do m i% 

in it?" (Is^. V. 4.) But w mm 

interpretation of a parabl g ^S 

have supposed, scarcely b p g g 

round the vineyard, which gg E 

where the law is described m be 

the Jew and Gentile. B m 

Jews became a people d g ec m g 

nations. (Num. xsiiL 9.) T P 



* Mr. GresweU'sotaervatIon(jBi:;i. o/Me Par., V. 5, p.4), tbat thisfence (^pny- 
uiii) is rather a stone wall than a hedge of thorns, or of any other living materials, 
I should suppose moat probably to be ([Uite correct (see Numb. xsii. 24; ProT. 
xxiv. 31 ; Isai. v.5), thougii in that last passage the vineyard appears to have been 
provided with both. Yet one of his grounds for this seems quesHonable, namely, 
that the incursions of the enemies which tirreatened the vineyard, the foxes (Cant, 
ii. 16) and the wild boar (Ps. Ixss, 13), were not to be effectually repelled except 
liy fences made of atone: see Neh.iv.'S: and Tireil(eeflrg., 3, SV!), while he is 
on the very subject of the extreme injury which the various animals,— (dnriqua 
vcnonam Dentis et admorso sigoata in stirpe cicatrix,)— may inflict upon the vines, 
enjoins not the building of stone walls, but a careflil keeping of the hedges as the 
adequate measure of defence,— Texendre sepes etiam. The thorn ftnces, especially 
if formed, as is common in the East, of the wild aloe, would be ftr more effi:ctual 
(br this than any wall of stone. See also Homer, 11. 18, 664. The word $po7U(!j 
itself determines nothmg, as the fnndamental meaning of <ppdaaai seems to be tc 
surround or inclose (Passow: umgeben, einschliossen), without Itself detetmhiing 
In the least how the iuclosurj shall be effected, 
"t Ktairoixor ToD <i,pwYiio3 there, as ijifmyfi6s here. 
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and of defence,* since in keeping distinct the line of separation between 
themselves and the idolatrous nations around them, lay tteir security that 
they should enjoy the continued protection of God. That protection is 
called a wall of fire Zech. ii. 5, and compare Pa. cssv. 2; Isai. xxvi. 1; 
xxvii. 3, Nor is it unworthy of observation, that Outwardly also Jndea, 
throngV its geographical position, was hedged round — by the bounty of 
nature on every side circumscribed and defended — guarded on the east 
by the river Jordan and the two lakes, on the south by the desert and 
mountainous country of Idumsoa, on the west by the sea, and by Anti- 
Libanus on the north — for so, observes Titringa, had GJod in his counsels 
determined, who willed that Israel should dwell alone. 

The wine-presat and the towerj; would both be needful for the 

* Ambrose (Exp. im Imc, 1. 9, c. 24,) explains it : Divinte custodi» :nuaitione 
vaJalvit, ne facile spiritalium pateret incuraibus bestiarura ; and Hexaem., 1. 5, c. 
12 ; Circumdeiiit earn velot vidlo ([uodani oselestium prasceptonun, et ftngelomm 
custodis.. 

t Aflcii! = torcular, In Mark hraKitviar = Jacua, in cocn case a part for tilt 
whole ■ tbe digging can be applied strictly only to the latter, which was often hol- 
lowed out of the earth and then lined with masonry, as Chardin mentjons that he 
found them in Persia ; sometiracE they were hewn out of the solid rock. Nonnus 
iIH(my$., 12. 330) describes, in some spirited lines, how Bacchus hollowed outsuch 
a receptacle from thence. In the Mris, or press above, the grapes were placed, 
and ware there crushed commonly by the feet of men ( Judg. is. 27 : Neh. xiii. 15; 
Isai. liii. 8), hence Bacchus has the epithet, At(™wi, the wine-press treader; at the 
bottom of this press was a closely grated hole, through which the juice, being ex- 
pressed, ran into the ^ii\i,nov (or upoiJinin', Isai, v. 3, LXX.), the vat prepared 
beneath for its rScepWon, the lacns vinarius of Columella. 

i It may bo this irilpyBi was the villa where at once the fruits were kept and 
the husbandmen resided ; but I should rather suppose it the tower of the watch- 
men. I have seen in Spain temporary towers erected for them, at the season when 
the grapes, approaching to ripeness, might tempt the passers by, which were there 
the more necessary, as often the vineyard lay open to the road without any protec- 
tion whateier. A scaffolding was raised to a considerable height with planks and 
poles, and matting above to defend ftom the heat of the sun ; and on the scaffold- 
ing, which commanded an extensive view all round, a watcher, with a long gun, waa 
planted. Calderon has an Auto, La vina del Seiior, founded on this parable, and 
explains the purp<^ of the tower exactly so;— 

Y porqae do Is eampafla Aasaltando sua ponillos 

Sa dBBCubtsn i lo lejos Robw, sin ser deacuftienos 



This tower ia the arape^vhhttov of Isai. i. 8, :csiv. 20, which Jerome explaina; 
Spacnla c[uam custodes satorum habere cooaneverunt. Niebuhr {B'-sckreih. v 
Ami; p. 138) says : " In the mountainous district of Yemen, I saw here and there 
as it were nests in the trees, in which the Arabs perched themselves to watch their 
comlields. In Tehama, where the trees were scarcer, they built for this purpose 
k high and light scaffold." Ward {Vim of the Hindoos, v. 2, p. 327, quoted by 
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completeness of a. vineyard ; tlie latter not lieing merely the ornamenla. 
building, the kiosk which belongs to the perfection of an Eastern garden, 
and serves mainly for delight, bat hero serving as much for use as 
ornament, — a place of shelter for the watchmen, who should protect the 
fruitB of the vineyard, and perhaps a receptacle for the fruits themselves. 
It is difficult satisfactorily ta point out distinct spiritual benefits shadowed 
forth by these, or to affirm that more is meant than generally that God 
provided his people with all things necessary for life and godliness, and 
furnished them with fixed channels and reservoirs of his blessings. All 
the explanations which are given of this tower and this wine-press* 
appear fanciful, and though often ingenious, yet no one of them such as 
to command an absolute assent,! 

Having thus richly supplied bis vineyard with all things needful, he 
"let a out to kmbandmen." These last must be different fvom the vine- 
yard which they were to cultivate, and must, therefore, be the spiritual 
leaders and teachers of the people, while the vineyard itself will then 
naturally signify the great body of the people, who were to be instructed 
and taught, to the end that, under diligent cultivation, they might bring 
forth fruits of righteousness. J By tbo letting out of the viceyard to 



Birder) observes: "The wild hogs and buffaloeB [silrestres uri, e^iw^., 2, 371} 
make sad havoc in the fields and orchards of the Hindoos ; to keep them out, men 
are placed on elevated covered stages in tbo fields;"— sometimes, as a friend has 
told me, on mounds built with sods of earth ; and tho watchers are frequently 
armed with slings, which they use witt great dexterity and effect, to drive away 
invaders of every description. The Greek proverb, yKvKf? Simfa., fiiKoKos iK\t\ot- 
viros, aUudes to the custom of setting such watchers over a vintage. 

* Generally the wine-press is tafceo to signify the prophetic institntion. Thus 
IrenEOua {Con. Him:, 1. 4, e. 86) : Torcular fodit, receptaoulum propheticl Spirittis 
prieparavit. Hilary (im Mrftt.) : Id quos [prophelasj musfi modo qn^dam uber- 
tas Spiritds Sancti Ifcrventis influerct. So Ambrose, Exp. in Ijuc, I. 9, c. 2i. 

■f In the paiahel passage in Isaiah two other principal benefits are recorded, — 
that the vineyard was on a fruitful hill (apertos Bacchus amat colles, Tihgil,) slop- 
ing towards the rays of the sun, and that tlio stones were gathered out ftom it 
(2 Kmgs. iii. 19), the last with allusion to the casting out of tho Canaanites, 
that else might have proved stumbling-blocks for God's peopje. (Pa, csxv, 3.) 
With the wholo parable Ezek. svi. will form an instmctive parallel. There too, in 
the same manner, although under altogether a different imago, the Lord upbraids 
Uia ingratitude of his people with the enumeration of the rich provision which he 
hfid made for them, "With this description of the ample furniture of the vineyard 
might be compared ver. 10-12 of that chapter, for they too in like manner are cm- 
ployed in describing what God did for his people at their coming out of Egypt. 

^ A friend who kindly looked over the notes on some of these parables beforo 
publicafJon has added a note, which I am sure every reader will be glaxi I have 
preserved; he says: "I do not absolutely question the truth of this interpretation, 
but it seems to me rather aa escape from a difficulty which does not exist more in 
the parable than in all our customary language about the Church. The Church is 
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those, we ma^it understand the solemu eommital which the law made, of 
this charge to the priests and Levitea ; their solemn commisBion is 
recognized and pressed in such passages as Mai. ii. 7 ; Ezek. sxsiv. 2 
It is worthy of ohservation, that the parable is so constructed as to imply 
that the disobedience, the contumacy, the unprofitableness of the Jews, 
were to he looked at not merely in the light of common wickedness, 
but as a breach of the most solemn trust, — as ingratitude of the darkest 
dye; for no doubt it was a great benefit to the husbandmen to be put in 
possession of a vineyard so largely and liberally furnished (compare 
Neh. ix, 23; Deut. xvi. 11), and every thing implies that they had 
entered into eovenant with the proprietor, concerning what proportion 
of the fruits they were to pay to him in their season — even as the Jewish 
people made a solemn covenant with 3-od at Horcb, that as ho would be 
their God, so they would be his people. 

The householder then, having thus intrusted the husbandmen with 
the keeping and cultivation of the vineyard on some certain terms, 
"leenC into a far country^" and, as St. Luke adds, "for a long while." 
At Sinai, when the theocratic constitution was founded, and in the 
miracles which accompanied tho deliverance from Egypt and the bring- 
ing into Canaan, the Lord may be said to have openly manifested 
himself, to Israel, and this done, to have withdrawn himself for a while, 
not speaking to the people again face to face (Deut. xxxiv. 10-12), but 
waiting in patience to Bco what the law would effect, — what.manner of 
works the people, under the teaching of their spiritual guides, would 
bring forth.* 

"And when the time of the fruit drmo near, he sent his servants to 
the husbandmen that they •might receive tlte fruits of it." How, it may 
be asked, are these servants to be distinguished from the husbandmen ? 
Exactly in this, that tho servants, that is, the prophets, and other more 
eminent ministers of God in his theocracy, wei-e sent, being raised up 
at particular times, having particular missions,— their power lying in 
their mission, while the others were the more regular and permanently 
established ecclesiastical authorities, whose power lay in the very con- 
stitution of the theocracy itself.f The servants were sent to receive the 

botii kacker and taught; but the teachers are not merely the miniatera : the whole 
Church of one generation teachea the whole Charch of another, by itshiatory, acts, 
worda, miatakes, &c. The Church esistmg out of time an unchangeable body, 
teaches the members of (lie Church existing in every particular time. The whole 
lubjcct reriuiiea to be diligently examined and elucidated." 

• Ambrose (Erp. in Lmc,, !. 9, c. 28) ; Multis t«inporibu3 ahfuit, ne prrepropera 
Tideretur exactio: nam quo indulgentior liberalitas, e6 inexenaabilior pervicada. 
Theophj-Jact ^ iToSij^fa toB etoC, ^ lianpoSmiiia. Bengal ; Innuitnr tempus divtneB 
lacitumitati^ ubi homines agant pro arbitrio. See Ezck. viii. 12 ; Ps, x. 5, 

t Bcn^l Servi sunt mioiatri pxtraOTdinarii, majorea : agricola;, ordinarii. 
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fruits of the vineyard, or, as St Mark and St. Luke have it, to recelT* 
'■'■of the fruit of the vineyard"* the householder's share of the produce, 
whatever that might have been — the rent not being to bo paid in money, 
hut in a fixed proportion of the fruits, Olshausen says hero, " These 
fruits which are demanded, are in no wise to be explained as particular 
works, nOT yet as a eondition of honesty and uprightness, but much 
rather as the repentance and the inward longing after true inward 
righteousness, which the law was unable to bring about. It is by no 
means meant to be said that the law had not an influence in producing 
uprightness : it cuts off the grosser manifestations of sin, and reveals ita 
bidden abomination j so that a righteousness according to the law, can 
even under the law come forth as fruit, but this to bo sufB.cing, must 
have a sense of the need of a redemption for its basis. (Rom. iii, 20.) 
The servants therefore here appear as those who seek for these epiritaal 
needs, that they may link to them the promises concerning a coming 
Redeemer : but the unfeithful husbandmen who had abused their own 
position, denied and slew these messengers of grace " 

The conduct of the wickid husbandmin toward their lurd's servants 
is brought out with more particularity in the two later Gospels than in 
the first. In St. Luke, the gradual growth of the outrage under the sense 
of impunity is distinctly traced. When the first servant came, they 
" heat him, and sent him away empty f the next they not only teat, but 
^^ entreated' him, skamefidly}'' or according to St. Mark, who defines the 
very nature of the outrage, "at him they cast stones, and tvoimded him 
in the head,^ and sent him, away sha^n^tdly handled." The expression 

* 'AirJ Tov Ko^nrou — according to the well-known metayer system once prevalent 
over a great part of Europe, and still inown in parts of France and in Italy; tlio 
two parties would in Latin he styled partiarii. Pliny (_Ep., 1. 9. 37) mentions of 
Borne of his estates which had hitherto been very badly managedj tJiat the only way 
in which he could get any thing from them, was by letting them on this system : 
Medendi una ratio si non nummo sed partibus locem ; he was to appoint some 
guardians (esactores and custodes) to secure his portion of the produce — differing 
It is probable only from these servants, that they were to be permanently on the 
spot, to prevent fraud, and to see that he obtained his Just share. Ohardin ( Voy. 
en Perse, v. 5, p. 384, Langlfee ed.) gives much information on the terms upon which 
these arrangemenfa are commonVmade in Persia, and proceeds showing how some- 
thing like the dishonest and violent breaking of the agreement which is supposed 
ia the parable might be of frequent occurrence : Get accord, qui parolt nn marchi 
de bonne foi et qui lo dcvroit fltro, se trouve n^anmoins uno source intarissable da 
frttude, do contestation, et de violence, oui la justice n'est presque jamais gordfio, et 
se qn'il y a de fort aingulier e'est quo lo seigneur est celui qui a fonjours du liiro, 
et qui est \ia£. He then enters into details of some of these frauds and violences, 
of which, it is true, none reach the pitch which is here supposed. See Bu Cakge, 
i. TV. Medietarius and Medietas. 

t St, Mark has here (sii. 4) a singular use of the word Ki^iKatia, as to wound 
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of the original* would seem to indicate, ttat in the wantonness of theii 
cruelty and pride these husbandmen further devised some insulting out- 
rages, not expressly named in the parable, against this servant, whereby 
they might the more plainly testify their scorn of tie master— some 
outrages, perhaps, like Hanun's, when he '■ took David's servants, and 
shaved off the one half of their beards, and cut off their garments in the 
middle, and sent them away." (2 Sam, s. 4). The third they wounded, 
and oast out of tho vineyard with violence, — flung him forth, it might 
be, with hardly any life in him. In the two first evangelists the outrage 
reaches eveu to the killing of some of the subordinate messengers — i& 
St. Luke's narration it is perhaps preferable, that this last and worst 
outrage is reserved for the son himself, though on the other hand it 
might be said that some of the prophets were not merely maltreated, 
but actually put to death. Thus, if we may trust Jewish tradition, 
Jeremiah was stoned by the exiles in Egypt, Isaiah sawn asunder by king 
Manasseh; and for an ample historical justification of this description, 
see Jer. sxsvii. 38 ; 1 Kin. xvii. 13 ; xxii. 24-27; 2 Kin. vi. 31; ssi. 16; 
2 Chron, xxiv, 19-22 ; xxxvi.16; and also Aets vii. 52 ; 1 Thess. ii. 15; 
and tho whole passage finds a parallel in the words of the apostle (Heb. 
xi. 36), " And others had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, yea 
moreover, of bonds and imprisonment. They were stoned, they were- 
sawn asunder, were tempted, were slain with the sword ; ... of whom 
the world was not worthy." 

The patience of the householder under these extraordinary provo- 
cations is wonderful, — that he sends messenger after messenger for the 
purpose of bringing back, if possible, these wicked men to a sense of 
duty, and does not at once resume possession of his vineyard, and inflict 
summary vengeance, as tho end proves that he had power to do, upon 
them: and this his patience is thus brought out and magnified, that it 

in the heal, while yet if is never elsewhere used hut as to gather up in one sum, aa 
under one head— of which Its more correct tise, we have a good example in the 
Epistle of Bamahaa, c. v,, which as bearing ia another aspect upon this present 
parable, may l»e quoted. It is there said that tho Son of God came in the flesh, 
Xra Ti T^eiov tuv annprlSr ks^wXohJojj tois BiiiJoiTu' e'l- daedTiji Toij -rpofiiTas tArev. 
Passow seems hardly accurate when he says, s. v., with allusion, as ia evident, t« 
thia passage, Ktipf\ai6a in N. T. = «t^oX/C», todten. For it is clear it docs not 
mean to decapitate or wound morlallij on the head, since they sent him away on 
whom they inflicted this injury. Wo have patallola in yaarplCi", to strike on the 
Btomach, yniAiiii, on the cheek. The notion of some that here also it is, breviter 
vol summatim egerunt, they make short work of it, or as Lightfoot expresses it, 
alluding to the circumstaace that the servant came fo demand payment,— they 
reckoned with him, they squared accounts with him (ironically), is quite untea- 
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may set forth the yet more wonderful forhear'iiice iml long suffering of 
God: "Howheit I sent unto you all my servants the prophets, rising 
early and sending them, saying, Oh, do not thi^ ahommahle tiling that 
I hate." (Jer. xliv. 4.) " Neverthelosa they were diiohedient, and 
rehelled against thee, and cast thy law behind then backs, ind slew thy 
prophets who testified against them, to turn them to thee, and they 
wrought great provocations." (Neh. ix. 26.) The whole confession made 
in that chapter hy the Lerites is in itself an admirable commentary on 
this parable. 

"■Biii last of all he sent unto them his son," or in the still more 
affecting words of St. Mark (ver. 6), ^^ Having yet therefore one son, his 
wdl-behved, he sent him also last unto them, saying. They toiM reverence 
■my son." (See Heb. i. 1.) This was the last and crowning effort of 
divine mercy, after which, on the one side all the resources even of 
heavenly love are exhausted, on the other the measure of sins is 
perfectly filled np. The description of the son as the only one, as the 
well-beloved, marks as strongly as possible the difference of rank between 
him and the servants, the worth and dignity of his person, who only was 
a Son in the highest sense of the word* (see Heb. iii. 5, 6) ; and un- 
doubtedly they who were our Lord's actual hearers quite understood 
-what he meant, and the honor which in these words he claimed as his 
own, though they were unable to turn his words against himself, and to 
accuse him on tho strength of them, of making himself, as indeed he did 
then affirm himself, the Son of God. When the householder espressos 
his conviction, that however those evil man may have outraged his 
inferior messengers, they will stand in awe of and reverence his son, it 
is hardly worth while to make a difficulty hero, as some have done, from 
the fact that he whom the householder represents must have fully known 
from the beginning what treatment his Son would receive from those to 
whom he sent him : — not that there is not a dlfSculty, but that it is the 
same difficulty which runs through every thing, that of the relations in 
which man's freedom and God's foreknowledge stand to one anotherf — ■ 
and it does not in truth come out more strongly here than it does every 
where else, and therefore requires not to be especially treatfed of in this 

« This has been often observed by the early Church writers when proving fbe 
divinity of the Son ; as by Ambrose (De Fids, I. 5, c. 7) : Tide quia ant* servos, 
postea filinm nominavit ; nt scias quod Deus Fifius nnigenitus Eecnndilm dirinitatis 
potentiam nee nomen habet, nee consordum commune cum servis. Of. IsEuffina, 
Can. Hisr., 1. 4, o. 36, § 1. 

f Jerome : Quod autem dicit, Verebuntur Ibrfe filimn menm, non do ignorantift 
dicitnr: Quid onim nesciat Paterfamilias, qui Iioc loco Deus intelligitur ? Sed 
semper ambigcre Deus didtur, ut libera voluntas homini reservetur. Cf. Amdhooe, 
De Fide, I. 5, c. 17, 18. 
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" Bill wlien tlie huAandmen saw the son, they said mnong tlmnsdves, 
Thii is the fielr; come, let us Jdll him, andletus seize on his inheritatice." 
Compare John si. 47-53, and the counsels of Joseph's brethren against 
him, Gen. ssxvii. 19 ; " When thej saw him afar off, even before he 
came near unto them, they conspired against him to slay him, and they 
said one to another, Behold this dreamer eomcth. Come now therefore, 
let us slay him, .... and we shall see what will become of his dreams." 
As they, thinking to defeat the purpose of Ood concerning their younger 
brother, helped to bring it to pass, so the Jewish rulers were the instru- 
ments to fulfil that purpose of God concerning Christ which they meant 
to bring to nothing.* (Acta, iii. 18; iv. 27, 28.)— " 27(is is the hdr ;" 
he for whom the inheritance is meant, and to whom it will in due course 
rightfully arriye — not as in earthly relations, by the death, but by the 
free appointment, of -the actual possessor, Eor it is evident that " feir" 
is not hero used, as it often laxly is, a synonyme for lord,t but the idea 
of one who is not in present possession of a good, but hereafter is com- 
ing to it, must be held fast. (Compare Phil ii. 9-1 1.) Christ is " heir 
of all things" (Heb. i. 2), not as he is the Son of God, for the Church 
has always detected Arian tendencies lurking in that interpretation, but 
as he is tho Son of man. So Theodoret: " The Lord Christ is heir of 
all things, not as God, but as man ; for w God he is maker of all." 

It is the hearf which speaks in God's hearing ; the thought of men's 
heart is their true speech, and therefore here given even as though it 
were the words of their lips;-^the husbandmen say, " Come, let us hill 
him;" not that we are to imagine that the Pharisees even in their 
secret counsels ever trusted one another so far, or dared to look their 
own wickedness so directly in the face, as thus to say, " This is the 
Messiah, therefore let us slay him." But they desired the inheritance 
should be theirs, they desired that what God had intended should only 
be transient and temporary, enduring till the times of reformation, should 
be made permanent, — and this, because they had prerogatives and pri- 
vileges under the imperfect system, which would cease when the more 
perfect scheme was brought in, or rather which, not ceasing, would yet 
be transformed into other higher privileges, for which they had no 
care. The great master-builder was about to take down the temporary 
scaffolding which had now served its end, and this his purpose, they the 
under-builders were setting themselves to resist,}; and were determined, 
at whatever cost, to resist to the uttermost, — And further, may we not 

• Auguatiiie : Ut poasidcrent, occiderunt, ct quia occidenint, perdidecunt. 
■f Just aa la Latin oftentimes hsres ^dominus. 

i Hilary ; Consilium colonorum et liieriditatia ocoiso'hajrede presnmplJo, apes 
Inanis est gloriam Leges perempfo Christo posse reUneri. 
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see in this thought of killing the heir, and seizing on the inheritance and 
making it their own, an allusion to the principle of all aalf-righteousness, 
■which is a seizing on the di¥ine inheritance, a seeking to comprehend 
and take down into self that light, which ia only light while it is recog- 
nized as something above self, and whereof man is permitted to be a 
partaker, but which he neither himself originated, nor yet can ever pos- 
sess in fee, or as his own, or otherwise than as a continual teceiver of it 
from another ; a light too, which, by the Tery success of the attempt to 
take it into his own possession, is as inevitably lost and extinguished, aa 
would be a ray of our natural light if we succeeded in cutting it off 
from its luminons source — a truth of which angels and mea have made 
mournful experience, 

" And tTiey caught him and cast him out of the vineyard, and slew 
him." All three narrators describe him as thus "vast out of the vine- 
yafd" — by which we are reminded of him who " suffered without the 
gate." (Heb. xiii, 12, 13; John sik. 17.) By that, as in the Penta^ 
teuch by the exclusion from the camp, was signified the cutting off from 
the people of God, and from all share in their blessings. Thus when 
Naboth perished on charges of blasphemy against God and the king, 
that is, for theocratic sins, " they carried him forth out of the city, and 
stoned him with stones, that he di 1 (IK 13) In St. Mark 

it would rather seem that having si th t t th ft rwards cast 

out the body; they denied it the c mm n t f p It they flung 

it forth to show what they had do 1 m h t y, ttiat was 

their answer to the householder's d 1 

Having brought the tale of the h b dm g It t a conclusion. 
and prophesied to the Jewish rub th w k d wh h a few days 
they should aflcomplish,t Christ pr d t k Wl 1 Imd, there- 
fore, of the vineyard cometh, what uill h d u t th I bandnien ?" 
It is very observable how the sue t wh for so many 

centuries had been filling up the m f th juity f Israel, are 

considered, throughout the entire p bl , 3 t b dy of husband- 

* The act of Nalioth dying for hia vineyard haa teen often adduced as a pro- 
phecy, not by word, bnt by deed, of the death of Christ aad tho purpose of that 
death. Thus, Ambrose addresses the vineyard of tho Lord, tho Church which he 
has purchased with his own Iilood (Exp. in Luc., I, 9, c. 83) ; Salve vinea tanto 
digoa custode : te non unius Nabuthffi sanguis, sed Jnnumeraliilimn prophetamm 
et (quod est amplius) pretiosus curor Domini conaeoravit. Hie . . . temporalem 
Tineam defendehat, te verfi in perpetunm mnltomm nobis martymm plantavit 
tateritna, tc cmi aposfolorum ffmula Dominicse passionis nsquo in orbis toHna 
terminos propagavit. 

■f We have a remarkable example of a like prophesying to men their wieked- 
nesi, as a last endeavor ftf turn them away from that wickedness, in Elisha's pro- 
phecy to Hazael, 2 Kin. viii. 12-15. 
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Men. And this, because God's trath is every where opposed to that shal- 
low nommalism which would make such a word as " nation" a dead ah- 
etraction, a mere convenient help to the understanding. God will deai 
with nations as indeed hdng, as having a living unity in themselvea, ai 
in fact bodies, and not as being merely convenient mental terms to ex- 
press certain aggregations of individuals. Unless this were so, all con- 
fession of our fathers' sins would be mere mockery, and such passages 
as Matt, xsiii. 32-35, without any meaning at all. This is one of the 
many ways in which God encounters our selfish, self-isolating tenden- 
cies ; and while there is an abundant blessing in this law of his govern- 
ment, supplying as it does new motives and incentives to good, so is 
there no hardship or injustice in it. For while th lif f th wh 1 

there is also a life of each part, so that even h 11 w b I t 
nation, in that of its generations which is chasti d f all t w d 
its fiithers' iniquities, — a generation upon which, h g fill d p th 1 t 
drop of the measure, the accumulated weight of ch tis m t d i 

ing, — yet it remains always possible for every 1 du 1 f th t 

generation, by personal faith and repentance, 1 w thd w h m If t 
indeed always from sharing in the outward calam ty th h ft th 
will be an ark when a world perishes, a Pella wh J 1 m de- 
stroyed, but always to withdraw himself from th t wh h Uy t 
tutes the calamity,— the wrath of God, of which th tw d t t 
is but the expression. 

The necessity of preserving the due probab It f th t 

renders it, of course, impossible that it should be th th i^h wh m 

the final vengeance is executed on these thankle d w k 1 h b d 
men ; he is slain, and cannot, lika him whom h h d w f th 
again to take just vengeance on his murderers. It m t Ij b 

the lord of the vineyard, — that is, the Father: ne th th y Ih g 

here which is not easily reconcilable to tlje g 1 d t f th 

Scripture, for it is the Father revealing himself th ^ wh b th 
gave the law at Sinai, and will also, in the end f t m t t tak 
vengeance on all that obey not the Gospel. In the question itself, 
" When the lord of the mneyard cometh, what will he do unto those hus- 
bandmen?" Chrbt makes the same appeal to his hearers, compelling them 
to condemn themselves out of their own mouths, which Isaiah (v. 3} had 
done before.* It may bo that the Pharisees, to whom he addressed him- 
Belf, had as yet missed the scope of the parable, answering as they did, 

* Titringa there observes ; Tam enim liquidum est Dei jus, ut ai homo exuto 
afifectu in tertio simili conlempletur quod sui amore excjecatos in se videre non Tult, 
per conscienliiim obligatur ad agnoscendam caqsfe divinEe justitiam. Imo nemi 
Deus ^muat, nisi quem sua eondeflmet consoientia. Habet enim Deua in c 
homine suum tribunal, Bui sedem judicii, et perhominem de homine judical. 
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" He mil miserably destroy those vdcked men* and vnll let out his vine- 
yard unto other husbandmen," and so, before ttej were aware, pro- 
nounced sentence against themselves ; or Olshausea may be more cor- 
rect in supposing that they aa yet pretended not to perceive its drift, and 
therefore rendered necessary the still more explicit words (ver. 42-44), 
which it was impossible any longer to affect to misunderstand : " There- 
fore I say vnto you, The Idngdom of God shall be taken from you, and 
given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof?'' Then at length 
Christ and his adversaries stood face to face, as did once before a pro- 
phet and a wicked king of Israel, when the prophet, having obtained in 
his disguise a sentence from the lips of the king against himself, removed 
the ashes from his face, and the king " discerned him that he was 
of the prophets," and that he had unconsciously pronounced his own 
doom. (1 Kin. ss, 4!,) — The " God forbid" which, according to St. 
Luke, the people uttered when they heard the terrible doom of the tns- 
bandmen, gives evidence that the scope of the parable had not escaped 
their comprehension, — that they had nnderstood it, even before its plain 
interpretation at the last.f The Pharisees had too much wariness and 
aelf-command to have allowed such an exclamation to have escaped from 
thorn. The eselamation itself was either an expression of fear, desiring 
that such evil might be averted, — or of nnbelief, " That shall never be, 
it is impossible that our privileges can over be so forfeited ;" — This last 



* Ka«o&i KOKMs, a proverbial expression, and one as Grotraa ol)servcs, petita ex 
purissimo sermone Grteco ; lie does not, howevei-, give any examples. This re- 
markal)le*)ne, which is a parallel in muoli more than those two words, may snffice 
!n i^ace of many that might be adduced. 

Toeyip tr^' 'OXifiirov tdSS" 6 vffcfiflmv Trari/p, 
yiviifiay t' *EpiPvf'5, Kol Ti\^<r'p6po£ Aimj 
KttKoErs kmSe ■pAfipfiai>, Sxnff fi^EXOl' 

Sophocles Ajax 1389, 
Out version has not attempted to preserve th« paronomaaii which for evident 
reftsona is fer from being easy. Tio same difficulty attends the douM ^ if 
(1 Cor. iii. 17,) for which our version has equally fiiiled lo giiu an ^n 1 nf 
Compare Apuleius : Aljte . . . possinjum pessimft perdant In Plutar h Am ter 
10, we meet aakiiy kii\£s. — How remarkable ia connection with, this p. a e are 
those words of Josephus, (ifeB. Jud., 4, 5, 2,) in which he asserts hi n ti n 
that the destniction of Jerusalem might be traced up to the murder of one man 
Ananus the high priest: he only errs in the person wh<m he name^ 

t Augustine (Db Cons. Evang., 1. 2, c. 70) is not very successful in h heme 
for reconciling any slight discrepancy which may here appear between the narra- 
tives of the different Evangolisfa ; but the apparent discrepancy is in its If o shght, 
and BO easily removable, that even Strauss, who in general makes the w al st and 
thousand times reflited objections do service anew, has not thought it worffll while 
to bring forward this. 
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is raoro probalile from the spirit and temper of those who give it utter- 
Thereupon the Lord, in confirmation of this truth so strange to his 
hearers, quotes a prophecy from the Old Testament, which proved that 
snch a turn of things had heen contemplated long before in the counsels 
of God — " Did ye never read in the Scriptures, The stone which the 
builders rejected, the same is become the head of the corner !" The 
quotation is from Ps. cxviii. 22, 23, a psalm of which, as already has 
been noted, the Jews recognized the application to the Messiah, and of 
which there is the same application at Acts'iv. 11 ; 1 Pet. ii. 7j and an 
allusion somewhat more remote, Ephes. ii. 20.' Tho passage quoted 
forms an exact paraUei with this parable. The builders answer to the 
husbandmen : — they were appointed of God to carry up the spiritual 
building, as these to cultivate the spiritual vineyard. Tho rejection of 
tho chief corner stone answers exactly to the denying and murdering 
the heir. The reason why he leaves for a moment the image of the 
vineyard, is because of its inadequacy to set forth one important part of 
the truth, which yet was needful to make the mora) complete, namely 
this, that the malice of the Pharisees should not defeat the purpose of 
God, — that the son should yet he the heir, — that not merely vengeance 
should be taken, but that he should take it. Now this is distinctly set 
forth by the rejected stone becoming the head of the corner, on which 
the builders stumbled and fell, and were broken,! — on which they were 
now already thus stumbling and falling, and which, if thoy set them- 
selves against it to the end, would fall upon them and crush and destroy 
them utterly.^ Tket/ fall on the stone, who are offended at Christ in 
his low estaie (Isai. viii. 14; Luke ii. 34); of this sin his hearers 
were already guilty. There was yet a worse sin which they were on 
the point of committing, which he warns them would be followed with a 
more tremendous punishment: they on whom the stone fails are they 

* Tho oKpoyaiKmos there = A&oi th Kiipa\iiy ywplas licre ; the hcad-'tone of 
Zacli. iv. 7. Aquila : i fj^os S xpioTtioiv, (See 1 Kin. v. 17.) It was a favonle 
view of the early Fathers that Christ was called the comer stone, because lie united 
the Jew and the GenUle, making both one : thus Augustine, in almost numberless 
places,— for instance (_Serm. 88, 0. II) : Angulus duos parietea copulat de diveiso 
venientes. Quid tam diversum, quam circumcisio et prEeputium, habena umiia 
parietem do Judaa, alierum parietem do gButibua 1 sed angulari lapide copulantur 

t Cretan ; Plus subjungit quam parabola patcretur ; Parabola enim ueque ad 
Tindiclam duxit ; sed bdc additioue suppletnr, quod occisio filii non pnvavit fihum 
hjeredilate ; boo euim signifloat adjuucta prophetia de Messia sub mefamorphosk 
lapidis. 

$ Lachmaun marks ver. 44 in Matthew, aa an interpolation, brought in from St, 
Luke i and it certainly aeems out of its place, aa one would have naturally looked 
for it after ver. 42, 
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a distinct and self- conscious opposition against th« 
Lord, — ^who, knowing who he is, do yet to the end oppose themselves to 
him and to his kingdom ;• and they shall not merely fall and he broken, 
for one might recover himself, though with some present harm, from such 
a fall as this ; but on them the stone shall fall and shall grindf them to 
powder, — in the words of Daniel, " like the chaff of the summer thresh- 
ing-floors," destroying them with a doom irreversihlo, and from whieh 
there should be no recovery.^: 

All three Evangelists notice the exasperation of the chief priests and 
scribes, when they perceived, as they all did at last, though it would 
seem some sooner than others, that the parable was spoken against them; 
they no longer kept any terms with the Jjord, and, had they not feared 
the people, would have laid violent hands on him at once. Yet not even 
BO did he give them up ; hut as he had, in this parahle, set forth their 
relation to &od as a relation of duty, as he had shown them how a chargo 
was laid upon them, which they incurred the greatest guilt and the most 
fearful danger in neglecting to fulfil, so in the ensuing parahle,— of the 
Marriage of the King's Son, he sets it forth in a yet more invithg light 
as a relation of privilege,— not any more as a duty and charge, but as 
a grace and boon freely imparted to them ; which yet they incurred an 
equal danger and guilt in counting light of or despising. 

* So Tertullian {Adv. Marc, 1. 8, c. 7), and Augustino : Cliristiia vema lapia in 
hoc seculo quasi terrte infliua jacet, in judicio vfcri futuro quasi es summo veniet, 
impioa conteret : hoc dictmn est de lapide illo, Qui offenderit in lapidem ilium, con- 
quassabit eum, super quern venerit, conteret eum ; aliud est eonquasaari, aliud 
couteri : conquassari minus est quam conteri. 

t Aw/i^ffti, from XiKids == r-rior, Matt. iii. 12, the fen with wjich the chaff, 
which in the act of threshing had been crushed and broken into minute fragments, 
ia Bcattered and driven away upon the wind. (Isai. xli. 2, 25, 16.) In Uie N". T. it 
ocoura only here ; in the parallel paaaage, Dan, ii. 44, Xucp.'itrci ircdras rhs ^oo-iAtfai, 

if H. De Sto Tictore makes the following application of the parable to every 
man {Ammtl. in I/ac.) : Secundum moralem sensnm vines locatur," cim mysterium 
baptismi fldolibus ad eseroendum opere committitur. Mittuutur trea servi ut do 
frnotu accipiaut, cim Lex Paalmodia, Prophetia, ad bene hgendum hoitatur ; sed 
contumeliis affectl. vel csesi ejiciuntur, cim sermo auditus vel confemnitur, vel 
blasphematiu'. Miasran iosuper bseredem occldit, qui filium Dei contemnit, el 
spiritui quo sanctificatua eat, contumeliam fhdt. Vinea alteri datur, cfim graUk, 
quam supra'bua abjieit, humilis ditatur. 
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Matthew xxii. 1-14. 

This parable, and that which is fouod at Luko xit. 16, are not to be 
confounded with one another,! as if they were only two different ver- 
sions of the same discourse, though Calvin, indeed, anci others have so 
confounded them. It is true that the same image lies at the root of both, 
that, namely, of an invitation to a festival ; yet it is plain that they were 
spoken on very different occasions, — that at a meal, this in the temple, — 
and that, too, at a much earlier period of our Lord's ministry than this. 
For then the hostility of the Pharisaic party had not yet openly declared 
itself, nor indeed reached that pitch to which it afterwards arrived ; on 
the contrary, we find one of the chief Pharisees, on the very occasion 
when the other parable was spoken, had.invited the Saviour to eat bread 
with him. (Luke xiv. 1.) But when this parable was spoken, their hos- 
tiKty had already attained to the highest point, even to the formal deter- 
mination of making away with Christ by violent means. {John si. 47- 
53, } Then there was yet hope thitt they might, perhaps, be won over 
to obedience to the truth : now they were fixed in their rejection of the 
eounsei of God, and in their hatred of his Ohiist. And consistently with 
the different times, and the different tempers of the hearers, the parable 
in St. Luke wears r. milder, in St. Matthew a severer aspect : — in the 
latter the guilt is greater, the retribution more terrible. In that other, 
the guests decline indeed the invitation, but civilly excuse themselves ; — 

" This title, wliicli is the one given to the paratle in the heading of the chapter 
in ior version, seems preferable t« that by which it ia sometimes called, namely, 
the W"edding Garment ; for then the name is given, not from the main circum- 
etance of the narrative, but from that which is but an episode in it : and the otSer 
title, The Marriage of the King's Son, quite as effectually distingnisheB the present 
parable from tbat of the Great Supper in St. Luke. 

■f See Augusfjne, De CoiM. Evang., 1. 3, e. 71. 
12 
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in tliis, they mark their contempt for the invitation as strongly aa tliey 
can, not thinking it worth their while to make any eseuac, and some ot 
them maltreating and killing the servants, the beaiers of the message. 
Doubtless too, had it consisted with the decorum of the other parts of-the 
narration, the king's son himself would have been the bearer of the invi- 
tation and the victim of their outrage, as was the householder's son in 
the last parable. In that, the contemptuous guests are merely eseluded 
from the festival, — in this, their city is burned up and thenlselvcs de- 
stroyed. And aa the contempt would be aggravated in proportion to the 
dignity and honor of the person inviting and the solemnity of the occa 
sion, this increased guilt is set forth by the fact of its being a king, — and 
no common man, aa in that other, — who makes the festival, — bo that re- 
bellion ia mingled with their contempt,— and the festival itsolf no ordi- 
nary one, but one in honor of his son's marriage ; — by which latter cir- 
eumstanoe ia brought out the relation of the Jews, not merely to the 
kingdom of God in general, but their relation to Jesus, the personal theo- 
cratic King ; and in every way the guilt involved in their rejection of 
him is heightened. And again, while in the parable recorded by St. 
Luke, nothing more is threatened than that God would turn from one 
portion of the Jewish people, — from the priests and the Pharisees, — and 
offer the benefits which they counted light of, to another part of the same 
nation, — the people that knew not the law, the publicans and harlots, — 
with only a slight intimation (ver. 23) of the call of the Gentiles ; in St. 
Matthew it is threatened that the kingdom of God shall be taken wholly 
Kway from the Jewish people, who bad now proved themselves in the 
ma-j,i, and with very few exceptions despisers of its privileges, and should 
be given to the Gentiles." 

But one of the latesta caTillers,t not attending to these circumstances 
which justify and perfectly explain the appearance of the parable in 
forms so different, asserts that here St. Luke is the only accurate 
narrator of Christ's words, and that St. Matthew has mixed up with 
them some heterogeneous elements, — for instance, some particulars, as 
of the maltreatment and murder of the servants, drawn from the parable 



* Fleck (De Reg. Div., p. 241) with truth observes : Paratolarum in posterio- 
ribus Mattbieianl libri partibus propositarum. talis est indoles, ut sacrum divini 
animi moerorem spirent, et seyerum prodant habitum. Inddunt in ea tcmpora 
qnibua Pharisasorum, sacerdotum, eenioromqne plebia machinationem, maligna 
conailia, et ccecitatem abunde expertus Servator, divinte causfe quotidio infestiorea 
pnevidit futuros. And Uiiger (De Parab. Jes. Nat., p. 122) : Vidctur itaque Mat- 
thieuB paral)o]am tradidisse, qualem Jesus posleriore eftque austeriore o 
Ipse repetierit, variatam, anctiorera, seyeriorem, jam toto de populo jadaico m 
vatloinantem. 

t Sthauss : Jrffeii Jesn,, v. !, p, 077, seq. 
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preceding ; and hua also blended into the same wliole, the fragment of 
another, namely, the Wedding Garment, which when uttered, was totally 
distinct. For the first assertion his only argument wearing the slightest 
appearance of probability, is, that while it is quite intelligible how the 
husbandmen should abuse and maltreat servants of their lord, who eame 
demanding rent from them j it is inconceivable, and therefore could not 
find place in a parable, of which the very condition is, that it should 
have perfect verisimilitude, — that invited guests, however unwilling to 
keep their engagement, should actually maltreat and kill the servants 
sent to remind them that the festival, to which they were engaged, was 
now ready. It is of course true that this can with dif&culty be conceived, 
when we suppose no other motive but unwillingness to keep the engage- 
ment at work in them. But may we not rather presume that a deep 
alienation from their lord, with a readiness to resist and rebel agdnst 
him, existing long before, found its utterance here? In the presence of 
these his ambassadors, an outrage against whom would express as much 
as an outrage against himself, the desired occasion may have offered 
itself for showing a hostility, which had long been entertained." The 
little apparent motive makes their conduct almost monstrous, yet thus 
fitter to declare the monstrous fact, that men should maltreat and slay 
the messengers of God's grace, the ambassadors of Christ, who came to 
them with glad tidings of good things, — should be ready to rend t?iem, 
ns well as to tread their pearls under foot. 

His other objection, that the latter part of the parable which relates 
to the wedding garment cannot have originally belonged to it, is partly 
the old one, that the guest could not in justice be punished for not hav- 
ing that, which, as the course of the story goes, he had no opportunity of 
obtaining — on which objection there will be occasion presently to remark 
— and partly, that this is an entirely new and alien element introduced 
into, and marring the unity of, the parable ; something appended to, not 
intimately cohering with it. But so far from this being the case, we 
have here a wonderful example of the love and wisdom which marked 
the teaching of our Lord. Tor how fitting was it in a discourse which 
set forth how sinners of every degree were invited to a fellowship in the 
blessings of the Gospel, that they should be reminded likewise, that 
for the lasting enjoyment of these, they must put ofi' their former con- 

• Oftentimes in the East, a feast would have a great political significance, would 
In act bo a great gatliering of the v^als of tie king ; contemplated on this side, 
their refusal to come at once aasum^ the aspect of reliellion. Tims there are 
many reasons to suppose that the Ifeast recorded in Eath. i. ia the same as the great 
gatheiing wnich Xerxes (Ahasuerua) made when lie was planning his Greet expe- 
didon, (ffiXAoyo^ l^fiiXirrof n^pcr^^ tUp ApiTrat,, Hcrod. 1. 7, C. 8,) though Herodtt 
tus brings out more its political, the sacred historian its festal, side. 
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versation. — in Tteophylact's words, " that tlie entrance, indeed, to tlie 
marriage-feast ia without scrutiny, for by gra^e alone we are all called, 
as well bad as good ; but the life of those that haye entered, hereafter 
ehall not be without scrutiny : — -the King will make a very Btrict esam- 
ination of those who, hariug entered into the faith, shall be found ia 
filthy garments " — a most needful caution, lest any should abuse the 
grace of God, and forget that while as regarded the past they were 
freely called, ttey were yet now called unto holiness. 

Thus much on the relation in which this parable stands to that re- 
corded by St. Lute. In the present, as compared with the last, we see 
how the Lord ia revealing himself in ever clearer light as the central 
person of the kingdom, giving here a far plainer hint than there of the 
nobility of his descent. There he was indeed the son, the only and belov- 
ed one, of the householder ; but here his race ia royal, and he appears 
himself at once as the king, and the king's son. (Pa. IxsiL 1.) This 
appearance of the householder, as the king, announces that the sphere in 
which this parable moves is the New Testament dispensation — is the 
kingdom, which was announced before, but was only actually present 
with the coming of the king. That last was a parable of the Old Tes- 
tament history ; even Christ himself appears there rather as the last and 
he line of its prophets and teachers, than as the founder of a 

T kingdom. In that, a parable of the law, GEod appears demanding 
something from men ; in this, a parable of grace, God appears more as 
giving something to them. There, he ia displeased that his demands are 
not complied with — here, that his goodness is not accepted; there he 
requires, here he imparts. And thus, as we so often find, the two 
mutually complete one another ; this taking up the matter, where the 
other left it. 

The two favorite images under which the prophets set forth the 
blessings of the new covenant, and of all near communion with God — 
that of a festival (Isai. ssv. 6, Isv. 13 ; Cant. v. 1), and that of a mar- 
riage* (Isai. M 10, isii. 5; Hob. iL 19; Matt ix. 15; John iii. 29; 
Ephes. V. 32 ; 2. Cor. si. 2) — are united and interpenetrate one another 

• The phrase iroitTy ydimv, occurring Gen. xiix. 22 ; Tob. viii. 19 ; 1 Mace. ix. 
87, X, 68, (T. TY .,) is rather, aa also ofien in classical Greek, to celebrate the mar- 
riage ffasl than the marriage (see Matt. xiv. 10 ; Esth. ii. 18), and aometimes the 
notion of the marriage ia altogether lost, and that of the festival alone remains : so 
for instance, Esti. is. 22, where the yifioi see merely feastings ; not otherwisB, 1 
think, should the word be understood at L^e liy. 8, and at ver. 4 of the present 
parable, Smgnlariy enough, exactly the reveme has happened with the GermaB 
Hochzeit, which signifying at flrst any higt festival, is now only the ftstival of a 
marriage. These marriage festivities lasted commonly seven or fourteen days 
(Gen. siix. 27 ; Judg- xiv. 12 ; Tob. viii. 19.) 
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in tie marriage festival* here. There appears indeed thia inconvenience, 
roBuIting from the inadequacy of things human to set forth things di- 
vine, that the momhera of the Church are at onoe the guesta invited to 
the feast, and, in their collective capacity, constitute the bride at whose 
eaponsals the feast is givenJ- But in the progress of the narrative the 
circumstances of the mamage altogether fall into the hackground ;J 
the different conduct of the gaests invited to the feast feecomea the 
prominent feature of the narration. Thia parable, like the last, has its 
groundwork and its rudiments in the Old Testament (Esod, ssi.v 11; 
Zeph. i. 7, 8 ; Prov. is. 1), and it entered quite into the circle of Jewish 
expectations, that the setting up of the kingdom of the Messiah should 
be accompanied with, and ushered in by, a glorious festival : and else- 
where our Lord himself does not refuse to mate use of the same image 
for the setting forth of the same truths. (Luke xsii. 18, 30.) It is true 
indeed that the marriage is spoken of there, and at Rev. xix. 7, as one 
that shall not take place till the end of the present age, while here the Lord 
speaks of it as already present ; bat the two statements are easily recon- 
cilable, when we keep in mind how dbtinct the espousals and the actual 
marriage were held in the East, and contemplate his first coming as 
the time of his espousals, while not till his second coming will he lead 
home his bride. 

■ At a fitting time the king " sent fffrth his servaiits^ to coil them that 
viere bidden to tJie u'edding" — we must presume, a nnmerous company, 
for in the corresponding parable of St. Luke, the giver of thefeaat^ a pri- 
vate man as it would seem, "bade many." Here then we j 



* Titringa {In, Apocal., six, 7) : Nuptise ipste figurant arctjssimam Christi cum 
Eccleeia uniojiera, flde utrinc[ue datl, et fcederali contractu obsignafam, ad faoien- 
dam Bpirihlalem aobolem, qufe orbem repleat. Epnlum nuptiale adumbrat turn 
beaeficia gratiie, qme vi jnstitiie Cbristi Eccleaise ad satietafem et hilaritatem ex- 
hibentnr, turn illorum benefidoruni coninniTiioiioin, turn dcnique Iretitiamet festivi- 
tetem, qiiEc cum fniitione boaorum graljie coiynngitur, et ex elt ad convivaa hujus 
epnli redundat. 

■\ Augustine (/» Ep. 1 Jok. Tract. 2) : Non quomod6 in nuptiis camalibnB alii 
frequenlant nuptias et alia nubit ; in Eccleaift qui frequentaut, si bene frequentont, 
sponsa flunt, 

J This difficulty would be altogether escaped, if we understood the marriage aa 
one between tlie Divine Word and the human Nature, ^GJod and man united and 
making one Christ; soAuguslJne and Gregory the Great (fliN». 88 in Ei'ffliig-.,) 
have understood it, though certainly neither to the exclusion of the more obvions 
meaning suggested by such passages aa Ephes. v. 34-33, according to which the 
marriage would be one between Christ aud bis Church. Gregory shows how well 
the two interpretations can be reconciled, saying, In hoc Pater regi filio nuptias 
[fecit, quo ei per iacamatirmis mysteriwoi sanclam Ecclesiam sociavit. 

§ Technically vocalores, invitatores, KK'Irtapa, StnmoicKirrapfs, ifUi-rfiii. See 
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Btill larger numhera to ha h 
was a greater person, and th 
Esth. i. 3-9.) This second 
according to Eastern man 
quet on the morrow (Esth 
the chamberlain comes to b 
travellers testify to the aam 
great entertainment, at th n 

" them that were bidden" t 

Indeed, deeper reason th 
ble are against this ; for LI 
inTited long before, would b 
but rather a fulfilment of th 
suddenly starting up, and unconnected with all which had gone before 
him, but aa himself the end of the law, that to which it all had been tend- 
ing, the birth with which the whole Jewish dispensation had been preg- 
nant, and which at length gave its meaning to all. When he aays, '■ to 
call them that ivere bidden^' he teaches us, as he would fain haye taught 
tiose who then heard him, that there was nothing sudden in the coming 
in of his kingdom, that its radimenta had a long while before been laid, 
that all which they clung to as precious in their past history was pro- 
phetic of blessings now actually present to theraselTes.f The inritation 
first went forth at the constitution of the Jewish nation as God's elect 
people, and ran through all their history. It was taken up and repeated 
by each succeeding prophet, as he prophesied (rf the crowning grace that 
should one day be brought to Israel in the actual presence in the midst 
of it of its Lord and King, and summoned the people to hold themselves 
in a spiritual readiness against that day. 

Tet they never did more than thus bid the guests, for they only spoke 
of good things to come. The actual calling of " them that were bidden " 
pertained not to them, John the Baptist was the first in whose time the 
kingdom was actually present, the wedding feast prepared, the king and 
the king's son manifested, and the long-invited guesta summoned. By the 
first band of servants I should certainly now understand John and the 
apostles In their first mission — that which they accomplished during the 

* Thus Storr (pjmjc. Acad., y. 1, p. 120) affirms rais KfK\nii4po<it may as woU 
ilgnify Tocajidoa as vocatos I Did not this refute itself, Lute siv. 16, 17, would bo 
decisive in the matter, 

-f See in this view the admirable use whicli Tertullian makes of this parable, 
M rather of its patallul (Luke xiv. 16), arguing against Marcion (1. 4, e. 41), whose 
great aim was to cut loose the New Testament from the Old. So t^o Irennni^ 
Cm. Hier., 1. 4, c. 36. 
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lifetime of the Lord, his Incarnation being the true bridal of the earth 
aad heaven.* His own sharo in summoning the guests, sumTiioning 
them, that is, unto himself, " Come unto me," is naturally in the paxable 
kept out of sight. It would have disturbed those proprieties which it 
waa needful to observe, to have made the king's son himself a bearer of 
the invitation | but yet did he in the reality of his infinite condescension 
sustain the double character, and he for whom the marriage was made, 
was content himself to be sent forth to call the guests thereunto. We 
observe upon this first occasion, there was no actual maltreatment of the 
se ants s nt ut a general aversenesa from the message, and alienation 
from th m n^ers, — but as yet no positive outrage — nor was there 
BU h ^a n t th apostles during the lifetime of the Lord,! nor at the 
fits n t th Lord himself. It was simply " they would not come." 
"T tmU wt m to me, that ye may have life," 

Again he sent forth other servants." The second sending forth of 
the servants describes that reuewed invitation to the Jews which was 
made subsequent to the Crucifixion : of this, as was needful, nothing was 
said, for the parable would not bear it. It need not perples us to find 
these spoken of as '■^ other" servants, whUe, in fact, many of them were 
the same. In the first place, there tvere many other now associated with 
them, Stephen and Barnabas and Paul and a great company of preachers. 
Those, too, who were the same yet went forth as new men, full of the Holy 
Ghost, aEd with a somewhat altered message, not preaching generally a 
kingdom of God, hut preaching now " Jesus and the resurrection ;" de- 
claring, which it may be observed they had not done before, that all things 
were ready — that ail the obstacles which man's sin had reared up, God's 
graee had remo^'ed (Acts ii. 38, 39 ; ill. 19-26 ; iv, 12) ; that in that 
very blood which thoy had impiously shed, there was forgiveness of all 
sins, and freedom of access to God. And let us not miss in the parable 

• Tbrae missions by the Mng of Ms servants to sranmon the guests (vor. 3, 4) 
hare been eonetimes diflferently understood. Thus Origec appliea them both to 
the senduig of the prophets under the law; Jerome makes no doubt that the first 
mission, (ver. 3) is to be bo understood, iiougli he is more doubtibl about tbo 
second. So too Gregory the Great (flifm. 88 in. Enajig'.) nnlerstanils it; Bis ifaqua 
servos ad iniitandum misit, quia Incamationem TTrngeniti et per prophetas dixit 
ftituiam, et per Apoefolos nunoiavit fectam. I am now persuaded however that 
Hilary's isiuthemain the true explanation; who {Com. in M<Ulh,.,ia\oti.') thus ex- 
presses himself: Servi missi, qui invitatos vocarent, Apostoli sunt: eorum onim 
erat proprium, commone fecere eos, quoa invifaverant prophetje. Qui veri iterum 
cum prteceptorum couditione mittuntur, Apoatolici sunt viri et snccessorea Apos- 
tolorum. 

t The death of John cawiot be here adduced ; for he by whose command ho 
ras an Eiiomite, not therefore one of the invited guests at all— and 
s for preaching the law, not the Gospel, thai he died. 
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or in its applicati n th n£ t race wLich gives to the guests tha 
opportunity of com n t a b tt mind, and maJting good tlieir first 
contempt. The king tl u h h ttouglit it possible that they deferred 
coming, as not bein^, awa th t th preparations wore yet completed, or 
that some other mi und t nJ n^ had found place, instead of threaten- 
ing or rebuking, told his servants only to press the message with greater 
distinctness and instancy : '■ Tdl tlrnn, which are bidden.;^ so tell them that 
they cannot mistake, that every anterior preparation is made,* and that 
now " all things are ready." And exactly thus was it with the apostles 
after the crucifixion ; how willing were they to look upoa all that was 
past in the mildest possible light ; thus Peter (Acts iii. 17), " And now, 
brethren, I wot that through ignorance ye did it;" — how did they refuse 
to dwell upon the past sin, urging rather the present ^raoe I 

But the servants upon this second mission fare worse than upon the 
first. The guests, when they heard the reiterated invitation, "wMt^e 
lighi of it, and tvent their ways, am to his farm, another to his mer- 
chandise." Nor is this the worst. The careless disregard of the honor 
vouchsafed, which appeared from the beginning, and has grown in some 
to this contemptuous rejection of it, has ripened in others to an absolute 
hostility against the bringers of the message : " The remnant took his 
servants, and entreated them spitefully, and slew them." So there ate 
ever in the world two kmds of despisers of the Gospel of G«d : some who 

take the trouble perhaps of saying, " I pray thee have me excused " 

others in whom it excites feelings of a positive enmity. Those in the 
first class are again subdivided ; for it is said that they '■ went their 
ways, one to his 'farm, arwthxir to his merdtandtse." The question 
naturally arises. Can we make a distinction here? did the Lord intend a 
distinction? Perhaps if we understand of the first aa one who went to 
his esiaie, which the word will perfectly justify, the distinction will come 
more clearly out. The first is the landed proprietor, the second the 
merchant; the first would enjoy what he already possesses, the second 
would acquire what aa yet is his only in anticipation. Exactly so, 
Luke xiT. 18, 19, the guest who has bought a property and must needs 
go and see it, is one who has entered into the first condition ; the guest 
who would fain try his five yoke of oxen, belongs to the second. The 
dangers of having and of getting, though cognate, are yet not at all the 
same. There is quite difierence enough between them to account for the 
distinction. One of the guests when urged to come, turned to that which 

* "Ml} o,TOii and mj/ failings are killed." Thia would be a sign of the immedi- 
«l« nearness of the feaat. Chardin (R)i(. fii P^se, v. 4, p. 48) : On tue le matin le 
monton et I'agneaa qn'on mangera le soir , . . Les Persans croient quo la meilleure 
chair eat la plua fraiche tu^e. (See Gen. sviii. 7, 8 ; xliii. 16 ; Prov. ix. 1-5.) 
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by his own or otliers' labor Le had got — another to what he was hoping 
to get.* They are either those who are full, or are hoping to he full of 
this world ; and the woe which the Lord pronounced, Luke vi. 25, haa 
come upon them; for this fulness haa prevented them from discovering 
their emptiness of things heavenly ; the divine hunger, the hunger and 
thirst after righteoasness, has never been awakened in their souls. But 
"the remnant took his servatUs, and entreated ihem spitefuUy, and slew 
them." The oppositions to the Gospel are not merely natural, they are 
also devilish. There are other evils in man's heart besides the worldli- 
ness of it, which are stirred up by the word of the truth. It wounds 
men's pride, it affronts their self-righteousness, and they visit on the 
bringcrs of it the hate they bear to itself Three forms of outiJige are 
enumerated here ; and how abundantly do the Acta of the Apostles, and 
much else in the later Scriptures, bear out all the three. They "took," 
or laid violent hands on, "his servants" (Acts iv. 3; v. 18; viii. 3); 
they "entreated thent spitefully" {Acts v. 40; xiv, 5, 19; xvii, 5; sxi, 
30; xsiii. 2); they "-slew them" (Acta vii. 58; xii. 3; cf. Matt. 
xsxa. 34),| 

"jOwi when the king heard iheratf, he was wroth." The insult was to 
him, and was intended for him ; as in every case where aa ambassador 
is outraged, it b his master whom it is intended that the blow shall 
reach, (2 Sam, x.) Aa suoh it was avenged ; for the king " se}it forth 
his armies," that is, aa some say, his avenging angels, the armies in 
heaven (Rev. six. 14), the legions that are at his bidding (Matt. ssvL 
53; 1 Kin, xzii, 19; 2 Sam. xxiv. 16),t or, it maybe, the hosts of Kome§ 
{Dan. is. 26;, which were ec[ually " his armies," since even ungodly men 
are men of God's hand, by whom he exeoutes vengeance on other 
wicked. (Thus Isai. x. 5, "0 Assyrian, the rod of miwe anger," Thus 



• Bengel who is gifted with snch wonderful eMU, rem fang^re aca, brings out 
the difference exactly so r Alius per felsam aiTipKeiap, alias per oupiditatem aoqni- 
rendi detentus. And Gerhard suggests, though with no great confidence, tlie 
same explanation (Harm. Evang., c, 153) : Quid ai per abenntee ad negotiationem 
intelligamus eos qui inhiant opibus adhne acqnirendis ; per abeuntea ad villam, 
gui malfe delectaatut in opibus jam ante partis et acqnisitis ^ 

t To this part of the parable, 2 Chron. iis, 10 suppliea an interesting parallel 
When Hezekiah restored the worship of Jehovah at JerusaleiU, he sent messengers 
throughout all the tribes, inviting all Israel to share in the solemn passover which 
he was about to keep, that is, Ijidding them to the feast. " So the posts passed 
ftran city to city . , , but they laughed them to acorn and mocked them." Yet as 
gneits were brought in to the marriage-aupper, so in this case, also, " divers hum- 
bled themselves and came to Jerusalem." 

:|: Gregory the Great (Hem. SS in Evang.) ; Quid nomque sunt ilia Angelonmt 
agmina, nisi esercitns Regis nostri? 

5 Solretifeus, Con. Bar., 1, 4, c. 36, 6 6, 
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too, Isai. xiiL 5; Ezek. xyi. 41; Jer. xxv. 9. " NebuctadneMar, mg 
servant.") In fact, the two explanationa flow one into the other, for 
when God's wrath is to be esouted, the earthly and visible ministers of 
his judgments and the unseen armies of heaven are evermore leagued 
together. The natural eye sees only those, the spiritual eye beholds the 
other also behind. It is ever at such moments as it was with Israel of 
old. (1 Chron, ssi. 16.) The multitude, to whom the purged spiritual 
ojo was wanting, beheld only the outward calamity, the wasting pesti- 
lence, but David lifted up his eye and saw the angel of the Lord, 
standing between the earth and the teaven, having a drawn sword m 
his haad.* "The city of t/tose tnurdereis" can of course be no other 
than Jerusalem, the central point of the Jewish, theocracy. (Matt, xxiii.' 
34, 35 ; Lute siii. 33, 34 ; Acts vii, 39 ; sii. 2, 3.) There lies an awful 
threat in this appellation. It is their city, not any longer the city of 
the great King, who owns it no more for his own. With a similar 
threatening Christ says, " Yoiw house is left unto you desolate" (Matt. 
xxiii. 33); "your house," not mine, for I no longer fill it with my 
presence. So to Moses God says, " Thy people have corrupted them- 
selves" (Esod. xxxii. 7); "iAji people," not mine; for the covenant 
between him and tbem was suspended by their sin. 

"Then" (compare Acts xiii. 46) "saith he to his servants, The 
wedding is ready, but they which were bidden were not worthy!'' Their 
uuworthiness consisted in their rejection of the invitation, even as the 
worthiness of those who did find a place at the festival consisted — not 
in their previous state, for in that regard they were most unworthy of 
the honor of sitting down at the king's table, but in their aeoeptance of 
the invitation, "Go ye therefore into the highways,^ and as many as ye 

* Even the heatlien could understand this. When Troy was perishing, the 
poet deecribea tow the multitude saw hut their Grecian enemies engaged in the 
work of destruction ; but to Eneaa, when his Goddess mother had opened his eyes 
there appeared other foes | to him 

Apparent dirs focics, inimicaquo Ttoja 
Nuniins magni Deim. 

■f It seems hard to determine -wbotlicr ttese Bi^oSoi are transitus or exitua 
(Passow gives both meanings, Dnrcligang and Ansgaog) : whether the thorough- 
fiiros (see Ps. i. 3, LXX., where tlic word ia used for chaonela of waters), or the 
outlets leading fVom the city (Grotius : TiiB extra urbera ducentes), or such as 
issued into ifa places and squares (Kuinoel ; Compila viarum), or the points where 
many roads or slieets meet; Chrysostom (Hffm.69 in MaUL) more than once sub- 
stitutes Tpi6tavs. (Schlensner : Loca iibi plurcs platee coucurrunt.) All these 
places have an equal fitness, in regard of being places of resort, where the servants 
might hope soon to gather a company. But we must not permit the English ex- 
prrasion, " highways," to make us think of places in the country as contradistin- 
Cnished ftom the town, whither the servania were sent ; the imago thronghout the 
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iiboMfind, hid to tfie marriage." Here the doctrine so hateful to Jewish 
ears (see Acts xxii, 21, 22), the calling of the Gentiles, and that by 
occasion of the disobedience of the Jews, is again plainly declared. By 
the breaking off of the natural branches of the olive, there shall be room 
made for the grafting in of the wild olive in their stead (Rom. xi,), — so 
Paul sets forth the same truth which here his Lord declares noder the 
image of the esclnsion of the guests, who in the natural order of things 
would beat become the wedding, and were invited to it, and the reception 
of those gathered in from the highways in their stead. Compare Matt, 
viiL 10-12, of which this parable is only the ampler unfolding. 

Hereupon the servants " tixrU out into the highways, and gathered 
together all as many as they found, both bad and good." In the spirit of 
this command, "PhUip went down to the city of Samaria, and preached 
Christ unto them" there (Acts viii. 5) ; Peter baptized Cornelius and 
his company ; and Paul declared unto the men of Athens how God now 
commanded " all men every where to repent." When it is said they 
gathered in '■'■bad" as well as "good" — in which words there is a parsing 
over from the thing signifying to the thing signified, since moral qualities 
would scarcely be attributed to the guests as such, — wo are not to see 
here an explanation of the fact that one should hereafter be found at 
the festival without a wedding garment ; it is not to prepare the way for 
and to account for that fact, that these different qualities of the guests 
are mentioned. "Bad" here is not equivaleut to "not having a tvedding 
garment" there ; on the contrary, many were "bod" when invited, who, 
through accepting the invitation, passed into the number of the "good;" 
for here the beautiful words of Augustine, concerning Christ's love to his 
Church, find their application, "he loved her when she was foul, that he 
might make her fair."* Neither may the terms "bad and good," and 
least of all the latter, be pressed too for; for speaking with strict 
aeouracy, none are good till they have been incorporated into the body 
of Christ and are sharers in his Spirit. Yet, at the same time, few will 
deny that there are different degrees of moral life, even anterior to obe- 
dience to the call of the Gospel There are "good," such, for instance, 
as Cornelius, or those Gentiles that were a law to themselves (Rom, ii. 

paraHe is of a city, in which the rich and great attd n 
would bo selccteii for a king's guests, refuae to come to 
the poor of the same city are brought in to share it. 

* Fcedam amavit nt pulcram faceret, — a thought wliieh lie pursues at length 
elsewhere (i« 1 Ep. JoL Tract., 9), among other things saymg ; Amayif cos prior 
qui semper est pulcher. Et quales amavit, nisi fiedos et defomies 1 Non ideo 
tamen ut ftsdos dimitteret, sed ut mutaret et ex defonuibus pulcIu:os tUcereL 
Quomodd erimus pulchri'! amando eum qui semper est pulcher. Qnantim in ta 
crescit amor, tantim croawt pulchritudo, quia ipsa charitas est animje pulciritudo. 
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1 4) ; and " bad," those who are so far gone in moral depravity, that ta 
men there seems no hope of restoration for them;* — "such were some 
of you," says the apostle to the Corinthians, after enumerating sinners 
of tlie worst classes. The Gospel of Christ is the draw-net which brings 
within its ample folds both them who have been before honestly striving 
after a righteousness according to the law, and those who have been 
utterly dead in trespasses and sins. Its invitation some of both classes 
accept ; " The wedding was furnished with guests." 

This, which was the conclusion of the other and wrlier spoken par- 
able {Luke xiv. 16), is only the first act in the present. There is still 
another solemn act of judgment to follow. Hitherto the parable, with all 
thp^htht dglp whhtg fth wickedness of men 

djdt,m t fGdh b Id dt th h ef priests and Pba- 

is ^ Uy t tt J w h t f s it cared not or as 

t h t d t h th gl d t d g It It now for those who 

h pt d th ir p t th w th t warning also for 

th m B 1 th p t b tw th wh ome and those who 
f f m thill 1 tdtthlt who among the actual 
m h w Ifc d w thy f th t 1 whD not; and accord- 

to th 1 th h 11 b d tt 1 separation. We 

h h d th J dgm t th w d i th t the false friend is 

y t f fl 1 pi 

Btii tw th twkt^thrin the guests to 

th h ly b q t t it) ffi h y more than in the 

par bl f th T t p te £ Uy d d ly between the wor- 

thy p t k d th w thy t d A 1 deed how should it 

be ? for the garment which distinguishes these from those is worn, not 
on the body, but on the heart if and only " the Lord trieth the hearts." 
We may presume that it pertained to the dignity of the king, that he 
should not appear at the festival till all were assembled, nor indeed till 
all had now occupied their places at the banquet ; for so much is im- 

* 3smraii,a-aVaese "had and good:" Inter ipsos quoqueEthnicos est divereitas 
inflnita, qunm Bciamus alios esse proclivea ad vitia et ruentea ad mala, alios oh 
Lonestatem morum virtutibus deditoa. Auguatines conflict with the Pela^ans 
would have hindered him from esprassing himself exactly in these last words, and 
ho wiE only allow these "goo^' to he minua mali than the others. Tet he too is 
moat earnest against the ahuso of these words, which should argue for allowing 
men to come to baptism without having Ihithfally renounced, as for as human eye 
could see, all then' past ungodlinesa ; for that were to make the servanta of the 
householder themselves the sowers of the tares, (ite Pideet Oper., c. 17.) Am- 
brose {^Exp. in Imc., 1. 7, c. 202) : Jubet bonos et males introire nt bonoa augeat, 
malorum affectum in meliora eommutet: ut compleietur Ulud quod lectumest; 
Tanc lupi et agni simul pascentur, 

t iigustino : Testis quippe ilia in eorde, non in came, inspiciobatur. 
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plied in the word tj which now the guests are descrihcd. But then, 
when he " cartt^ in to see the guests, he saw there a man which had not on 
a wedding garment." Among the guests, ranged in order and splendid- 
ly apparelled, his eye at once detected one who lacked the apparel that 
became a gnest admitted to a royal festival. Him he addresses, as yet 
with a gentle compellation, for it was yet to he seen whether he could 
explain away his apparent contempt ; " Friend, how earnest thou in 
hither, not havmg\; a teedding garment ?" But he could not ; " he was 
^Kech&ss." 

Bat why could he not answer that it was unreasonahle to expect of 
him, hrought in of a sudden and without notice from the highways, to he 
furnished with such — that he was too poor to provide, — or that no time 
had been allowed him to go home and fetch, — such a garment? Some, 
willing to get rid of any semblance of harshness in the after conduct of 
the king, maintain that it was customary tn the East, when kings or 
great personages made an entertainment, that eostly dresses should he 
by them presented to the guests. Such a custom, they say, is here tacitly 
assumed, so that this guest could only have now appeared not haying 
such a garment, because he had rejected it when offered to him ; and 
had thus both despised the grace Sone to him in the gift, and had also 
by that rejection plainly declared that he counted his ordinary work 
day apparel, soiled and stained as it may probably have been, sufBoiently 
good in which to appear in the presence of the king, being guilty thus 
of a twofold offence. Ernesti, however, and others, have denied that 
any certain traces of such a custom are any where to be found, affirm- 
ing that the only notice which we have of any thing like it, is the mod- 
ern custom of clothing with a caftan those that are admitted into the 
presence of the Sultan. 

But, while it must be acknowledged that the passage (Judg. xiv. 13) 
often adduced in proof, fails to prove any thing: and that, perhaps, dis- 

* ToDs iiFiucsi(i«'ou!. In the Vulgate, Disturnibeiiies; "Wiclif, The men sitting at 
the meat. 

t Wo may observe that it ia the Gubjective, and not the objective, particle of 
negation, wliicli is here used, p,ii and not oi— ;i^ ixiiv ii/iafia jdnov, " cot having 
(and Snowing that thou badat not) the wedding garment ;" with a conaciousness 
that it was wanting.— The (ySvua yd/uiv is not exactly the l/uiTiov miitipiii6r of Plu- 
birch {AmatoT. 10), Ibr that ia the garment not of the guests, but of the bride- 
groom ; nor yet the ia^s w^^iit^ of Cliariton, 1, p. 6, which is that of the brido. 
(Becker's ChariMes, v. 2, p. 167.) Tet there may lie under the uae of this phrase, 
which seems at first fitter to set forth the array of the bridegroom than that of the 
invited guests, that the true adornment of each of those at the spiritual marriage 
is identical with that of the bridegroom: from him they have it; it is of the same 
iiind as that which he wears himself; for they who are rightly arrayed have put on 
the Lord Jesus Christ ; and as he is, so are tboy in the world. 
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Dan. y, 7 ; Est. vi, SIM 0) th t th y w then, as now, the 

most customary gift — d m g f t 1 (E t ii, 18) and other 
occasions of festal j g ( S m l<i) w n turally those upon 
which gifts wore di t b t d w th th 1 t h d If the gift took the 
form of costly raim t tw 11 llyb p ted that it should 

be worn at once, as part of the purpose of the distribution would else 
be lost, which was to testify openly the magnificence and liberality of the 
giver, and also to add to the splendor and glory of the festal time, — not 
to say that the rejection of a gift, or tho appearance of a slight put upon 
it, is ever naturally esteemed as a slight and contempt not of that gift 
oaly, but also of the giver.f 

* The slory told by Horace of the five thousand mantles which Lucullus, on ex- 
amining hia wardrobe, found that he possessed, is well known ; and this extract 
from Chardin {Veij. en Perse, v. 3, p. 230, Langlcs' ed.), a travellei- of whom, all 
later inquirere into Easlern customs join In praising the accuracy and extent of in- 
formation, may be accepted in proof that the number of the garments needed would 
have been readily at hand : On ne sanroit croire la d^pease que fkit le roi de Perso 
pour ces presens-ld. Le nombre dea habits qu'il doune est inflni. On en tient 
toujours Ees garde-robea pleines. On les tient ^ans lesmagazinss^parfisparassort- 

t So strongly ia this felt, that we are not without example in the modem hia- 
tory of (lie East (and Eastern manners so little change that modem examples are 
nearly as good aa ancient), of a viaer having lost his life, through this very fiiiling 
to wear a garment of honor sent to him by the king. Chardin mentions the cir- 
cumstances ;— the oiEcer through whose hands the royal robe was to he forwarded, 
out of spite aent in its stead a plain habit. The vizitrwould not appear in the city 
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But in addition to the affront of rejecting the gift, supposing it to be 
granted that suoh a gift going before may be safely assumed, this guest 
was guilty of a further affront in appearing at the festival in unsuitablt 
probably in mean and sordid, apparel. Even with us there are occe 
aions when such conduct would be felt as manifesting a serious lack ol 
respect; much more among the nations of antiquity, especially those ol 
the East, where outward symbols have a significance so far greater than 
with'us, would such an omission as that whereof this guest was guilty, 
be felt as a grievous affront and insult' to the person in whose honoi 

arrayed la this, lest it should be taken as an eridence that he was In disgrj 
court, and put on in its stead a royal habit, the gift of the late king, and ii 
made his publi* entry into the city. When this was known at court, they declared 
the vizier a dog, that he had disdainfully thrown away the royal apparel, saying, I 
have no need of Sha Sefl's habits. Their account incensed the king, mho severely 
felt the afiront, and it cost the vizier his hfe. (Buhdeb's Ori&Rt. Liter., v. 1, p. 94, 
Cf. Herodotus, 1. 9, e. Ill, for an esample of the manner in which ihe rejecting 
a monarch's gift was resented.)— Oiearins {Travels, p. 214), gives an account 
himself, with the amhassadora whom he accompanied, being invited fo the table of 
the Persian king. He goes on to say, " It was told as by the mehmandnr, that we 
according to their usage most hang the splendid vests that were sent ns from (he 
king over our dresses, and so appear in his presence. The amhassadora at first re- 
fhsed ; but tho mehmaudar urged it so earnestly, alleging, as also did others, tiiat 
the omission would greatly displease the king, since all other envoys observed such 
a custem, that at last they consented, and hanged, as did we also, the splendid 
vests over their shoulders, and so the cavalcade proceeded." This passage, hesides 
its value as showing ns how the rejection of the garment of honor, oc rather tho 
felling to appear in it, would be felt as an insolt, clears away any difficulty which 
might have occurred Ui any from the apparent unfitness of the king's palace as a 
place for changing of apparel In feet, there was strictly speaking no such chang- 
isg of apparel, for the goiment of honor was either a vest drawn over the other 
garments, or a mantle hung on the shoulders, Sohuiz, in his Travels, describes 
that given U> Mm, as '■ a long robe with loose sleeves, which hang down (for the 
arm is not put into them), the white ground of which is goat's hair, mixed with 
some silver, but the flowers woven in are of goJd-colored silk;" and his account of 
the necessity of putting it on befbre appearing in the presence of the Sultan, agrew 
with that ^ven by the earlier traveller. (EosENMOLLKa'a Aile und Neae Morgenl., 
V, 5, p. 76.) 

* Irenffius then baa exactly seized the right point when hf says ( Con. H/er., 1. 
4, c. 86, 5 6) ; Eum, qui non habet indumentum, nuptiamm hoc est, contempiorem. 
Compare with this the ezceeding stress which Cicero lays, in his charges against 
Valjnius (/m VBiiv..., 12, 13), on the feet of the latter having once appeared clad in 
black at a great and solemn festival (supplicatio)— how much of wanton indignity 
and insult he saw in it, both towards the giver of the feast, and also towards the 
other guests, " Who ever," he asks, " even in a time of domestic grief, appeared 
at a supper thus arrayed in blacks" and we learn iVom that pasisage, as from many 
others, that none hut white garments, which, however, would afford great room for 
magni licence, were considered becoming for a ftstiva]. (See Beckee's Chariklet, 
V. 2, p. 469.) It was the same among the Hebrews, for one exhorting to continual 
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the more splendid and beeoming apparel ought to have been put on ; 
and, of course, the more honorable the person the more serious would bo 
the offence. So that, though others have been forward to say something 
in this gaest's behalf, — as that he could not help appearing as he did, or 
that his fault was after all but a slight one, — he did not feel that he had 
any thing to say for himself; " he was speeddess," or literally, his mouth 
was stopped, ho was gagged,* with no pica to allege for his contemptu- 
ous behavior ; be stood self-condemned, and judgment therefore imme- 
diately proceeded against him. " Then said the king to the servatits," 
or rather to the ministering attendants, " Bind him hand and foot, and 
take him, away, and cast him, into outer darkness." Within the palace 
was light and joy, but without it was cold and darkness ; — into this the 
unworthy guest, with no power of resisting the fulfilment of the decree, 
for his hands and feet were first bound, was to be cast^— and there for 
him, under the senao of his shame, and loss and exclusion ftom the glo- 
rious festival, would be " weeping and gnashing of teeth." 

This brings the parable to an end according to the letter, yet is there 
much in this latter part which demauds an accurate inquiry. When, 
it may first be asked, does the king come in to see, or to scrutinise, the 
guests? Kot certainly exclusively in the day of final judgment, though 
indeed most signally then. At every other judgment whereby hypo- 
crites are revealed, or self-deceivers laid bare to themselves or to others, 
the king enters in to sec, or rather, diligently to regard,! the assembled 
guestsj— at every time of trial, which is also in its nature a time of sep- 
aration, a time when the thoughts of many hearts are laid bare ; 
though for the day of the last judgment the completo and final separa- 



merriment and festal gladness exclaims, " Let thy garments be always white" 
(Eccles, \x. 8), ttiat Is, keep a continua] feaat ;— so we read that joMe robes were 
given to the souls under the altar (Kev. vi. 11), a pledge to ihem, that though kepi 
waiting a while, they should yet in a little season be admitted to the mamoge-mip- 
per of the Lamb ; and the bride is arrayed in fine linen, eleau and white. (Rev. 
xix, 8.) 

* 'E^iifiiiaii, from (pi/iis^ irurriniop, a gag. Chrysostom admirahly explams it, 
KaT^Kpiyai laurSv. Such gags (in Latin, camus) were actually in use, not merely for 
beasts, but someUmes for rebellious Elates, or criminals on their way to esocntion. 
(Sec ScHoETTGEN'a Hot. Heb., v, 1, p. 241, and the Param. Grac'i, Oxf. 1636, p. 41.) 
The word is used in its literal sense, 1 Tim. y. 18. 

f Osiio^i, which is the word here, ScblcuEner explams: Fixisac mtcntisoculig 
aspioio et intueor ad rem aliquam consideraudam et dijudicaudam. In the Vul- 
gate, XJt mikret discnmbentes ; the old Italic had better, Ut inspieeret discumben- 

% Augustine : Intrat Dens judicio, qui foris manet tolerando : and the AiiH. 
Oper. haperf. : Tunc regem ingredi, quando Deus lentat homines, ut appareat 
quantum quisque virlutis habeat, et an loco, quem in Eccleaift tenet, dignus sit. 
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Hon is of course reserved, and then all that has been partially fulfilling 
in one aad another will be completely fulfilled in all. 

Some would cot leaTo out of sight the siTiglemss of the guest with- 
out the wedding garment, but seek to hold it fast in the interpretation. 
They have suggested that Judas may perhaps be immediately pointed 
out.* It is certainly not impossible that a gracious Lord, who suffers 
none to perish without warning, may have meant a merciful warning 
for bim here. This, at any rate, were a more tolerable supposition 
than that of Vitringa, Coeceius, and others,! of the historico-prophet- 
ical school, to wit, that it is the man of sin, by whom they understand 
the Pope. It is hardly, however, probable that any single person is in- 
tended, but rather under this one a great multitude: for the "few" 
presently said to be ^^ chosen," in comparison to the "many called" 
would seem to imply that there had been a great sifting. Why these 
many excluded should be here represented as a single person has been 
explained in different ways. Townson instances it as an esample of 
what he happily calls "(7ie lenity of supposition^' which finds place in 
our Lord's parables ; as he instances in like manner there being but one 
serrant who failed to turn his lord's money to account. Gerhard gives 
an ingenious reason, — that "if many had been thrust out from the mar- 
riage, the nuptial festivities would have seemed to have been disturbed." 
But he is on a truer track, when ho obacryes how the faet of his being 
but one, brings the matter home to every man i " So dUigent and exact 
will be the future scrutiny, that not so much as one in all that great 
multitude of men, shall on the last day escape the piercing eyes of the 
Judge."J Nor is there any difficulty in thus contemplating the whole 
multitude of evil-doers as a single person. For as the righteous are one 
being gathered under their one head, which is Christ, so the congrega 
tion of the wicked are one, being gathered also under their one head, 
which is Satan. The mystical Babylon is one city no less than the 

• Thus Pseudo-Atlianasius (De Parai. Script,), and in later times Weiase 
(Evang. Gesck., T. 2, p. 114). 

■f As GtHTLEB, Syst. TKed. Proph., p. 6T6. He finds a confirmation of this 
view in the feet, that the roan h addreesed as JraJpe : Antiehristna singulflriter est 
iToiTpo!, viearium iliius se venditans, et solio ejus solium nequitife assocJans !~The 
Jews have a cnrions tradition ahout Esau, who is their standing type of Antichrist, 
thai he will be such a guest thrust out from the kingdom of God. It is found m the 
Jerusalem Talmud, and is as follows ; " Esau tho wicked will veil himself with hii 
mantle, and sit among the righteous in Paradise in the world to co-ne ; and the 
holy blessed God will draw him and bring him out from thence, which is the sense 
of those words, Obad. i, 6." 

if C^'etan the same : Subtilis discretio in tanUL moltitudino describitur ; quia 
enim ita omnes Deus videt ut singulomm singiUatim curam habeat, ide6 unus dft- 
Bcribitur visus homo. 

13 
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mystical Jerusalem. There is a kingdom 
kingdom of G-od* 

But concerning the wedding garment itself, it has been abundantlj 
disputed wkat spiritual grace or gift lie lacked, who was lacking in this. 
It is well knowa that the Komanists have been eager to press this pas- 
BagB into their service, in the controversy concerning the relative valae 
of faith and charity. But when they assert that it must have been 
charity in which this guest was deficient, and not faith,— for tliat he had 
faith, since he would not have been present at the feast at all unless 
externally a believer, they are merely taking ad-antage of the double 
meaning of the word faith, and playing off the occasional use of it as a 
bare assent to tlio truth, against St, Paul's far deeper use of tho word,— 
and this most unfairly, for they must know that it is only in the latter 
sense of the word that any would attribute this guest's exclusion to hia 
wanting faith. Were it needful to decide absolutely for one or other of 
these interpretations of the wedding garment, I would far sooner accept 
the other, as infinitely the deepest and truest, since the flower may be 
said to be contained in tho root, but not the root ia the fl.ower, and so 
charity in faith, but not faith in eharity.t There is however no need 
to decide for either interpretation, so as to exclude the other. The great 
teachers in. the early Church did not put themselves in contradiction to 
one another, when some of them asserted that what the intruder was de- 
ficient in was charity, and others faith ; nay, the same writer.J without 



* Angnetine {K-aarr. m Ps. Ixi. 4) : Levatus est de conTivio et missus in panas 
nescio qnla homo in tarn magnft tnrba rectunlientimu. Sed tamen Dominua volcris 
oatendere unum ilium hominem, nnnm corpus esse quod constat ex muHia, nbi 
jussit enm projioi fbras, et mitti in debilas preuas, Eubjecit continni, Multi enim 
aunt Tocati, pauci veci elecli . . . Qui sunt electi, nisi qui remanaeruatl Prq'ecto 
uno, elecK reimtnsecunt. Quomodo, projeeto imo de multis, pauci electi niai ia illo 
noomultil See also en's. Don., post CoU., c. 20. We have just the teverse of tWs 
1 Cor. Li. 24. There (he whole number of the elect are included in the " eiK that 
receiveth the prize." 

t Ignatius (AdEpifs., 14) calls the twain, apxh C"?* '"»' TfAos ■ Spx^ /liv rlarit, 
Tf\its !i i.y{hnl. 

i Thus Ambrose (Zfe Fide, L i, c. I) apeata of the nnptiale fidei vestimentum 
-while elsewhere (D« Piemt., i. 1, c. 6) he says : lile rejicitur qui non habet ves- 
lom auptialcm. hoc est, amictum caritatis, velamen gratije ;— and again uniting hi» 
two former espoBitiona {Exp. in, Imc., 1. 1, c. 2(M) : Tesfem nuptialem, hoc est, 
fidem et caritatem. In the same way Augustine (Sfcrai. xc) joins them bott : 
Habete fldem cum dilectione. lata est vesfis nuptialia. Tho AiiM. Oper. Invpe^f. : 
Nuptiale Teat imeatnm est fides vera qufe eat per Jeaum Christum et juatittam ^us ; 
see also Baail {on IsaL ix.) for a like interpretadon. Tet ao one would dea; tha 
other to be the side upon which the Fathera more frequently contemplate the wed- 
ding garmeat, as charity, or sanctity. ThusIreaieas(Cim.if<e^., 1.4,0,36,^6): Qu 
TOcaU ad ctenam Dei, propter malam conversationem non porcepeinuit Spiritcm 
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feeling that there was aught needing to be reconciled, would in one plaoe 

give the one interpretation, and elsewhere the other. For wliat this 

g k d was rigliteoiisneaa,^tt in it oot f fa th and its flower of 

n had not, according to the p gnant mage of Paul, here 

p ppropriate, — "put on Christ — n wh h putting on of 

Ch b h aith and charity are include I — f tt a the power putting 

h y holiness as the thing put n By f tl we recognize a 

h out of and abovo us, and wl h yet s akin to us, and 

wh w h r spirits can be clothed, which righteousness is in Christ, 

wh h Lord our Righteousness, And this righteousness by the 

pp p and assimilative power of faith we also make ours ; we are 

h p with it, so that it becomes, in that singularly expressive 

ra 6 t,f — the righteousness imputed has become also a right- 

S m d Hilary ; Yestitus nuptialia est gloria Spiritfls Sancti et candor habl- 
ce Iwose interrogationis confessione susceptns usque in csetum regni 

cw rum m ulatua et integer reserratur. So Gregory the Great, Horn. 38 m 
Evang. Yet Grotius affirms too mucli when he says : Ifa veteres magno consensu 
ad hunc locum. And this is the predominant, though not I think the exclusive, 
BCDse given to it in our Exhortation to the Holy Communion ; with which compare 
Chrysostem, Horn. 3, in Ephes., quoted by Bingham {CMsl. Antt., b. 15, c. 4, § 2). 

* Even so Gerhard, to whoeo moat useful collection of passages I have been 
very much indebted hi this parable, explains it : Vestis nuptialia ChtietuB eat, qui 
et aponaus et cibus est in his nupljis. Christum autem indnunua turn fide ejus 
meritum apprchendendo, ut nuditas nostra coram Dei judido ipsius jnstitill tan- 
quam pretjosS. reste tcgatur, tum sa'tcta mics amversaHetm, qud ipsius vesti^is in- 
sistimua (fiora. siii. 14), cdm Christua non solilm nobis datus sit in donum, aed 
etiam propositus in exempliun ;— and Jerome's words are remarkable : Testem 
nuptialem, hoe est, vestem auperofelestis liominis,— as he expkina the sordid gar- 
ment as veteris hominis exuvias.— One might here bring forward aa illustrative a 
passage from the Shepherd oCKsrm&s,X 8, sim, 9,c. 13. He sees in his vision some 
vugina, and asks who they are ; it is answered that they represent the chief Christian 
virtues : Spuitus sancti sunt, non aliter enim homo potest in regnmn Dei iutrare nisi 
hte induerint eum vaste aua. Etenim nil proderit libi accipere nomen filii Dei, nial 
etiam et vestem earum acceperis ab eia. 

t This imag:e runs remarkably through the whole of Scripture, its frequent use 
being a witness for its pecuUar fitnesa. Thus we are bidden to put on the Lord 
Jesus Chriat (Bom. xiii. 14), to put off the old, to put on tlie new, man (CoL iii. 
10 ; Ephea. iv, 22), to put on the Torioua pieces of the panoply of God (Bphes. vi. 
18-16 ; 1 Thess. v. 8) ; baptism is a putting on of Chriat (Gal. iii. 27). See fur- 
ther, Rom, i^ii. 12; Ezek.ivi. 10; Isai.lxi. 10; Suae. vi. 31; and Schoettgen 
(flir, Bei,, v. 1, p. 699) shows that the mysteiy of putting on a righteousness (kira 
above was not wholly hidden from the Jews— many of the passages which ha 
quotes being truly remarkable. The figure has passed on to the heavenly king- 
dom; as grace is put on here, so gioiy there. "He that overeomefh, the same 
shall be clothed in white raiment." (Rev. iii. 5; iv. 4; vi. 11- vii. 9' 2Esd ii 39 
«.) In the book ofEnoch these garmente are called vesfesvitse. SeeEiaENMEK- 
ser's Enid. JiideiUhnm (v, 2, p. SIO), where it ia said of the angels, that according 
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eousness infused, and is in us charity or holiness, or more aocuratelj 
still, constitutes tlio eomples of all Christian graces aa thej abide in the 
man and stow tliemselves in his life. 

The wedding garment thea is righteousness in its largest sense, the 
whole adornment of the new and spiritual man, — including the faith 
without which it is impossible to please God, and the holiness without 
which no man shall see himj or, like this guest, shall only see him to 
perish at his presence: — it is the faith which is the root of all graces, the 
mother of all virtues, and it is hkowise those gricea and those virtues 
themselves. Let us contemplate this gueit as a self-righteous person, 
who is making and trusting in a righteousness of his own, instead of 
believing in a righteousness of Christ s, imputed and imparted, — or let 
us Bcc iti him a more ordinary sinner, who with the Christian profession 
and privileges is jet walhmg after the lusts of the flesh in unholinesa 
and sin, in either case the imagt, holds good — he is rejecting something, 
even the true robe of his spirit which has been freely given to him at hia 
baptism,* and which if he has t nee let g ho m^y yet, on the strength 
of that gift, freely at any m ment ela m — he is a despiser, counting 
himself good enough merdy as he is in hanfdf m the flesh and not in 
the spirit, to appear in the presence tf God But a time arrives when 
every man will discover thit he needs another covering, another array 
for hia souL It is woe unto him who like this guest only discovers it 
when it is too lat to jrovidt. himself with such and then suddenly 
stands confessed to himself m all h s moril nakedness and defilement. 
It was the king's wi.rd which struck the intruder speechless — so it will 
be the light of God si ming round and sh mug m upon the sinner, whioh 
will at the last day reveal to him all the hiddtn things of his heart, all 
that evil, of the greater part of which he has hitherto wUfuIly chosen to 
be ignorant, but of which now he can remain ignorant no longer. We 
may well understand how he also, like the unworthy guest, will he 
speechless, that however forward he maj have been in other times to 
justify himself, in that day his mouth will be stopped ; he will not even 
pretend to offer any excuse, or to plead any reason why judgment should 
not proceed against him at onee. 

The ministering attendants here, who are different both in name and 
office from the servants who invited and brought in the guestSjt can be 



to the Jewist tradition they strip off the grave-clothes from every one who enters 
Paradise, and clothe him in white and glistoriag raiment. 

* Seo one of Schleiermacher's Taofredeo, in his Predigten, v. 4, p. 787. 

t TTiose were SoCXoi, these are Siitico«ii. (John li. B, S.) They here appear »s 
(ictos— that name, from ligare, having allusion to this very ftjnction of Undmg the 
hands and feet of condemned criminals. 
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no other than the angels who "shall gather out of his kingdom all tJiinga 
that offend, and them that do inquity." (Matt. xiii. 41,49; Lukexi£,24.) 
These are hidden to " bind Mm, hand and foot" which by some is made to 
mean that upon the sinner the night is eome, in which no man can work, 
that for him all opportunity of doing better ia gone by; though I should 
rather see in it the sign of the helplessness to which in a moment every 
proud strivor against Ciod is reduced.* The hands by the aid of which 
resistance, the feet by whose help escape, might havo been meditated, are 
alike deprived of all power and motion. {Acts xxi. 'A.) In the command 
" Take hint away" is implied the sinner's exclusion from the Church 
now glorious and triumphant in heaven, tho perfected kingdom of G-od,t 
(lAatt. siii. 48 ; 2 Thess. i. 9.) Nor is the penalty merely privative ; it 
is not only this loss of good, but also the presence of evil.J They shall 
^^cast him. i-nto outer darkness;" so called because it lies wholly beyond 
and external to God's kingdom of light and joy.^ Eor as light ia con- 
templated as the element of that kingdom, so whatever is beyond and 
without that kingdom is darkness — the ^'-outer darJcness" girdling round 
the kingdom of Hght, and into which all fall back, who refusing to walk 
in the light of God's truth, iail to attain in the end to the light of ever- 
lasting iifo. (Compare Wisd. svii. 21 j xviii, 1.) On the words following, 
'' There shaU he teeming and gnashing of teeth" there has been occasion 
to say something already. [| 

• H. tie Sto. Viotore : L^tis manilius et pedibne, id eat, ablat4 pecitua potea- 
lale l)cn6 operandi : but I rather follow Grotiua ; Notat -rh &iuixi"' tal Ti iipfvKTo* 
iiTOgati divinitus supplicii. Taking it in this meaning, Zech. v. 8 will supply on 
instructive parallel. The woman whose name ia " Wickedness" sitting securely 
in Uio ephah, the great measKTe of God's judgments, which she has filled, is forcibly 
thrust down into it ; and the moutli of it ia then Elflpped with the huge mass of 
lead, that she may never r^se herself again. Jerome (in loc.) ; Angelus pr^eipi- 
tem misit in medium amphone . . . ac ne forts ruraura elevaret caput, et sua ini- 
quitatc et impietatfi gaudoret, talentum plumhi in modum graTissimi lapidis mitUt 
in oa amphora, ut Impietatem in medio opprimat atque concludat, ne quo modo 
possit erumperc The women wita wings, who bear away the ephah, will lUrther 
answer to the servants here; and the outer darkness here to tJio land of Shinar, 
the profene land, whither the vessei and its burden are home. The whole vision 
too (t. 6-11) has ita similarity to this parable ; for that and this speak alike of the 
cleansing of the Church by judgment-acts of separation upon the sinners in it. 

t It ia interesting to compare Zeph, i, T, 8 : " The Lord hath prepared a sacri- 
fice, ho bath bid hia guests. And it shall come to pass in the day of the Lord's 
Bacrifioe, that I will punish tho princes and the king's children, and aU such as are 
dir'Jud vAlA strange apparel." (ivdetun^yovs MiiiaTa aW6TpM. LXX.) 

i AneusTraE, Serm, 31, c. 5. 

^ Peter Lombard (i. 4, dist. 50) : Exteriores tenehrai erunt, quia tune peccato- 
le« penitaa etunt extra Deum . . . Secludentur ponitus i. hice Dei. 

II Meuschen (IV. T. ex Takn. iUusi,, p. 106) quotas a Jewish parable as bearing 
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The parable termiDates like that of the Laborers in tlie Viueyartl 
with that weighty saying. "ilf«rey are calkd, but few are chosen" which 
refers not merely to the expulsion of this unworthy guest ; hut in the 
''coiled" and not '■'■chosen'''- must be included those others also, that did 
not so much as seem (irhich he had done) to embrace the invitation, and 
who expiated their contumacy in the destruction of themselves and their 
city. And these words do hut state a truth which had long before been 
finding its fulfilment in the kingdom of God, which, alas ! is always 
accomplishing there. They were fulfilled in the history of that entire 
generation which went out of Egypt — they were all " called " to a king- 
dom, yet were not in tho end "c/wsew" to it, since with most of them 
God was not well pleased, and they died in the wilderness. (! Cor. x. 
1-10 ; Heb. iii- 7-19 ; Jude 5.) They were fulfilled on a smaller scale 
in those twelve to whom it was given first to see the promised land — two 
only drew strength and encouragement from that sight, and they only 
were "chosen" to inherit it. They found their fulfilment in the thirty 
and two thousand of Gideon's army: these all were "called" but only 
three hundred were found worthy, and in the end "chosen" to be heplera 
in and sharers of his victory, — such a sifting and winnowing away had 
there been before. (Judg, vii.) They were fulfilled too in a type and 
figure, when Esther alone of all the maidens that were brought together 
to the king's plaee was "chosen" by him, and found lasting favor in his 
sight. {Esth. ii.)* 

gome resemblance to the present. II is of a king who Invited bia servants to a 
festival :— some of these prepared and adcaiied themselves, and waited at the door 
till ho shonld pass in, others said there would be time enough for this, as the feast 
would lie a long while in preparing, and so went about their ordinary business. 
The latter, when the king demanded suddenly the presence of his guests, had no 
time to change their appare], bat were obliged to appear before him in sordid gar- 
ments as they were ;— he was displeased, and would not allow them to taste of his 
banquet, but made them stand by while the others feasted.— But if this can lie said 
to resemble any of our Lord's parables, it is evidently the Ten Virgins, with which 
it should be compared, and not this. 

* H. de SU>. Tictore (ite Arrha Anirtus) makes excellent application of Esther's 
history to the matter in hand : Vide quim mu!t« electee sunt, ut una eligecetur, ilia 
scilicet c[a£e ooeulia Begis formoaior ot omatior cteteris videretur. Ministri Regis 
multas eligimt ad cultum, Res ipse unam eligit ad thalamum. Prima electio mul- 
tarum facta est. secunddm Kegis preeccptionem, secunda eleetio unius litcta est, 
secundiim Regis volnnfatcm . , . Rex summus Regis Alius vsnit in hunc mundum 
(quem ipse creaverat) desponsare sihi nsorem electam, nxorera unicam, uiorem nup- 
tiis regalibus dignam. Sed quia hunc Judie humilitatis form* apparentem recipero 
eontempsit, abjeotaest. Etmissi sunt ministri Regis, Apostoli videlicet, per totnm 
mundum congregareanimaSjetadducere adcivifatemRcgis,idest,a(l SancfamBe- 
clesiam . . . Multi ergo vocati intrant per fldem Ecclesiam, et ibi Saeramenta Christi 
qaasi quasdam ungucnta ct antidota ad reparationem et ad oms 
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parata acdpitmt. Sed quia ore veritatis dicitur, Multi sunt vocati, pauci vera eleoti 
non onrnea qui ad hunc oiiltnm sunt adniissi, ad regrami snnt eligendi nisi tantura 
ii, qui sic student ae per iata mundare et escolere, ut c&m ad Rtgis prttsenfiam 
introdueti ftierint, tales inreniantur, quoa ipse magie velit eligere q<Bm reproliare 
Tide ergo ubi poaita ea, et intelliges quid facare debea. Poanit emm fe Sponsus 
tnns in triclinio, ulii mulieres ornantur, varla pigments et diversas spetieo dedit 
cibosqtie regios de mensfc gu& ministrari tibi preecepit, qiiidquid ad san tatcm 
quidqnid ad refectionom, quidqald ad reparandam apeoiem, quidqmd ad augendum 
decorem ralere polest, tribnit. Cave ergo ce ad colendam teipeam negligens si^ 
ne in novissimo tuo, ciim in conapeotu spoosi htijus repneaentata fuen? lodigna 
(quod absit) ejus consortio inveniaris. Pnepara te, sicut decet sponsom Kegis, et 
BpoQsam Begis cceleatis, sponsam spoosi immortalia. 
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THE TEN VIRGINS. 



The ciroumstances of a marriage among the Jews, so far at least as 
they supply the groundwork of the present parahle, arc sufficiently well 
known, and haye been abundantly Ulustrated by writers on Jewisli 
antiquities ; and indeed no less through the aeeounts given by modern 
travellers in the East, — for the customs alluded to hold iu full force to 
the present day, and form as important a part of the nuptial ceremony 
aa they did in ancient times. The bridegroom, accompanied by his 
friends ("the children of the bride-chamber," Matt, ix, 15; "the friends 
of the bridegroom" John iii. 29; see Judg. xiv. li), goes to the house 
of the bride, and brings her with pomp and gladness {! Maco. is. 37-39) 
to his own home, or occasionally, should that be too narrow to receive 
the guests, to some larger apartment provided for the occasion. She is 
accompanied from her father's house by her young friends and com- 
panions* (Ps, slv, 15), while other of these, the virgins of the parable, at 
some convenient place meet and join the procession, and enter with the 
rest of the bridal company into the halt of feasting.t Such seems to me 
the esactest account of the ceremony, though by some the circumstances 
which supply the groundwork of the parable are given somewhat differ- 
ently. They deScribe the custom to be as follows : — the virgins meet 
the bridegroom, not as he is returning with, but as he is going to fetch, 
the bride ; and accompany him first unto her home, and only after that 

* The rap^iroi iriuoai of Pindar, Pytrt, 3, 

t See Wolf's latest Jmmal, p. 174, in addition to the accoimla given Ijy earlier 
travellers and quoted by Harmer and Bnrder. Bingham {Antt. b. 22, c. 4, § 7) 
*how3 the importance which was atfactiod among the early Cliristians to the lead- 
ing home of the bride— so that without it the marriage in some legal points of 
view waa not considered ai 
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to bis own. But this supposition has ereiy thing against it; kesideg 
being inaccurate in itself, and needlessly complicating tlie parable, it 
al n d 1 ly w kens its moral force ; for the parable is certainly 
m nt t 1 n r minds the impression that the Joining of the 

h d 1 n pany f r tbe purpose of passing in with it to the house of 
f a t ng w s a swift and momentary thing, to bo done upon the instant^ 
and of wh h f the pportunity were once lost, it could not bo recovered. 
Su h w uld n t b th case, if there were this going first for the bride, 
and nly th n— aft a considerable pause and delay, which would ha-'e 
natu Uy tak n pla at her house, — a leading of her home to her future 
dw U ng N th n it be replied to obviate this objection, that per- 
h p8 th nui t 1 f st was celebrated at the house of her parents i.nd 
f nd f th 8 was as much contrary to all the customs of the Jews 
( J hn u 10) a of the Greeks,* and such a supposition would 
seriously affect the parable in its spiritual application.t 

The marriages in the East taking place of old, as they do now, 
iuvariably at night, hence the constant mention of lamps and torches 
carried by the friends and attendants ;j: therefore we are told here that 
these virgins ^Hook tJmr lamps." (Cf. 2 Esdr. x. 2.) These, however, 
do not appear to Lave had the same religious significance which they 
had in the Greek and Roman marriages,^ or even in those of tha early 

* See Becker's Oiarikhs, v. 2, p. 468, in proof that the celebration of flie mar- 
riage in the Ijridegroom's house and not in the bride's, was at least the rule. 

+ One would not lay any stress on the ftiet that some of the earliest versions 
road, " went forth to meet the bridegroom oJtd f!m bride i" since this reading has 
been TmiTersally rejected, — except as it gives an evidence of the light in which the 
circumstance was looked at by some, who probably were ftoiliar with the cere- 
mony as it actually took place in Palestine or the neighboring countries. This 
esfract from HnanEs' Travels in Sicily, (f^;. (v. 2, p. 20), conBrms the view Srst 
given, in so far as we can argue back from the modem custom to the ancient: "We . 
went to view the nocturnaJ procession which always accompanies tho bridegrttom 
in escorting his betrothed spouse from the paternal roof to that of her ftiture hus- 
band. This consisted of nearly one hundred of tha first persons in Joannioa, with 
a great crowd of terch-boarers, and a band of music. Afler having received the lady 
they returned, but were joined by an equal number of ladies, who paid this com- 
pliment to the bride." These" ladies" evidently answer to tho vivgina of our para- 
ble, and they join the procession, not till the bridegroom with his friends have 
received the bride at her father's house, and are escorting her to her now abode. 

:j: Thus, Rev. xviii. 23, the <pas Xiijcvoa and the ^avii mifupiou roI vi/ufnj! are join- 
ed together. 

5 Among the Greeks and Komans torches were in chiefest uae. Thus Cstci/. 
Ltrs, Epitkal., 08 : Viden' 1 Eices Aureaa quatiunt comas ; and again Kann Fine- 
am quale bedam; so Apuleius, 10: Veluti nuptialea epulas ohitur^ dnmiiue, coi^ 
uflds feclbus pr»lucebant; and Euripides; pu/i^ikhI \aii.ir6Sts. Cf Beckee's 
ChanHes, v. 2, p. 465. Among Iho Jews lamps fed with oil were more common 
L to have used indiscriminately either, as the expressions. 
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Chriatians ; fcut were in use, partly as being actually needed, partly as 
adding to the splendor of the scene. That the virgins should he ten in 
number is not aeoidental : — this iiiimher formed a company, which a lesa 
numher, according to the Jewish notions, would not have done.* Of 
course the first ijuestion for the interpreter of the parable will be. Who 
are meant by these virgins? There are two mistakes to which, the word 
has given rise. There is first theirs, who thus argue, All arc described 
as virgins : all, therefore, belong at tho inmost centre of their life unto 
Ch " t S "t " t w f d dy t th 1 t m m t d 

thf ffdl {IC 1) Igdf gfth 

bl d Y t th ajn w th wh h th L I h h d 11 

ra th t w It t ly 1 d 1 f m th k gd m f 

t 1 th fi I It Tl y wh t k th Yi w f th oa 

fthflihg g 1 ttththdf fth 

tl i y f Ch t th 1 d t t t 

F m th bl d f th tJ y Id b h t t f th d 

wh h th y w f 1 wh th t th 1 f th d th t 

Cht dmi thyhldlth httbca fth 

mp rft dthmhthtm 1 thm unm tifl d d 

p ifi 1 t II wh h d d th f th 1 1 p f 1 I g f 

th 1 I f th dr df 1 p t t wl h U wh w 

tl I ft t ! Id b p d B t th t f th m tt b g 
th th y d d t f f t y th f 11 b t f th fi 1 bl f 

heaven.f There might be an argument m favor of this view, drawn 

Diculai nuptiales, lucemiB coBJugaleE, denote. It iis only in later Greek, that Ai^u- 
wds came to signify not a torch or link,— but as horo it would Beem, a lamp fed 
with oil, which would at aa earlier time have been expressed by xixvo! or i}i\i- 
Xrity- {See Pissow, s, v. \aiaiis.') Tet the mention of oil would not of itself 
exclude flie possibility that these also were torches. For Elphinstone {Hist, of 
India, y. 1, p. 833), has noted, " The true Hindu way of lighting up is by torches 
held by men, who feed the flame with oil from a sort of bottle [which would answer 
to the ayytlov here] constructed for the purpose." 

* Thus it was ruled that wherever there were ten Jews hving in one placo, 
there was a congregation, and there a synagogue ought to be built. Much more 
on the completenesa of the number ten may be found collected by Tiliiaga, De 
Sptitgirg&, p. 232, eeq., and in Bahr's SyvMik d. Mas. Coitus, v. 1, p. 175. 

t Thus Poiret {Divin. (Econom,., 1. d, c. 12, % 18, v, 2, p. 376) : Dli qui tempore 
Adveutfis in statu quidem gratise versabuntur, at multis simul imperfectionibus, 
multieque negligeatiis implicati, quaa hue usque nondum correxerint nee aWuerint, 
hi inquam *. regno glorioso Christi m terrl, dum mille anni period! hujns effluent, 
exclusi, portom sibi ohserari videbunt. liaque foris relinquentur m tenebris pur» 
gationis, eo nunque beatitudo ad Resurrectionem usque gcneralem et post araios 
miDe regni Christi atque Sanctorum differotur. Hoe ipsum satis apert* docet 
Parabola Virginum fafuarum. "Vldemua enim eas ob negligentiam suam a convivio 
ttupUali fuisse pxclusas, etiamsi et Tirginea faerint, et lampadem fidci habuorint, 
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from the circumstance of these foolish being styled virgins as vrell as the 
others, if others sometimes undertook the office of welcoming tJte bnde- 
groom, and yet the Lord had chosen to give that appellation to these, and 
to specify them as mrgins. But seeing that to such the tasi in the 
natural order of things appertained, there is no weight in the argument 
derived from the title which they hear. 

The second error is one of which Chrjsostom is the chief champion. 
He, taking the title "virgins" in the literal, while every thing else is 
taken in a figurative sense, limits the application of the parable to those 
who had made a profession of outward virginity,* instead of seeing that 
the virginity here is the profession of a pure faith, the soul guiltless of 



etDomimim inyocayerint. Jamiaenim jam clausa nunquam itemm aperiefeitur dum 
hoc tempus duraliat ; quoniam commotio, qure hoc in miindo flitura est aatequam 
finis qua ac periodorum adveniat, per quam Deus hoc in mnndo et in omnibus 
qa» ibidem adsnnt, mutationern hanc gloriosam operabittir (qi]j8 veluti janua erit 
ao [ntroductio in regnum ejiiadem)noa nisi aemelfutura est. Adhnc semel, inquit, 
et movebo cselum et terram ; omnesque qui turn temporis per puritatem perfectam 
ad gloiiam adipiscendam idouei erunt, impresaionibus divlnte hnjas motionis recep- 
tis muCabuntar : at post hoc tempus ad Beanrrectionem generalem usque, nulla 
nova commotio aut mutatio fiet. Tunc enim aderit dies quietis natune ac creato- 
ranim omnium quje in eandem jam enrnt introduclfe. Abhinc veri oportebtt, nt 
Virgines atuse, et qtdcunque nondum Teste nuptiali faerint indnti, .^temitatem 
ipsam eiapeetent. Neque enim probabile videtur Tir^nibus iatia negligentibus, 
in quihos tamen tot jam erant dispositiones bon^ parjterque iis, qui eo tempore 
nondum rito pantti, bona tameu initia jam l^cerant, ietemum pereundum esse : sed 
neo probabile est quamcumque illi, post Januam semel clausam, prEeparationem 
sint adbibituri, Christum iterum ex qulete sul esiturum, et in gratiam eorum 
novam crisin ac separatiooem aliquam peculiarem in natuTft institutunim esse. 
Ton Mayer {Biatter far hohere WakTheit, v. 7, p. 247) interprets fbe parable in the 
same manner, and Olsbansen. 

* Augustine {Serm. 93, c. 2) warns his hearers Wiat the parable is not to be 
limited to such, but belongs to all souls, qua habent Catbolicam fldem, et habere 
videntur bond opera in Ecdesid Dei ; and he quotes 2 Cor. xi. 2. Id anolber place 
he says, Tirgioitas cordis fldes incorrupta ; — and Jerome (0'mm.imMaiift,,inIoo,): 
Tirginea appellantur, qui gloriantur in unius Dei notitil, et mens eorum idolatria 
tnrba non constupratur : and again (Aii Jiimn., ]. 2) : Decem virgines jion totius 
generis humani, sed solidtorum et pigrorum eiempla sunt, quorum alteri semper 
Domini prjestolantur adventum, alteri somno et inertice ae danfes, flitunim judici- 
um non putant. There is apparently Chrysostom's limitation of the parable, in the 
use made of it in a prayer for the consecration of nuns, given by Mabillon i^IM/arg. 
GaU., 1. 3, p, 311), where, among other allusions to the parable, this occurs : Bega- 
lem januam cum sapientibus Virginibus licenfer introeant. Tet this may he no 
more than an adaptation, Tertnllian {De Anima, c. 18) mentions a singular use or 
mfher abuse which some of the Gnostics made of fliis parable : The five foolish 
virgins are the five senses, foolish inasmuch as they are easily deceived, and often 
five fiillacious notices ; while the five wise are ihe reasonable powers, which hava 
the capability of ajiprehending ideas. 
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spiritual fornication, of apostasy from the one God. For suoli we art 
to imderstand bj the virgins who go forth to meet the hridegroom, — all 
who profess to he waiting for the Son of God from heaven, to love his 
appearing, all who with their lips join in the glorious confession, " I be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ our Lord, who shall come again to judge both the 
quick and the dead," and who do not by their deeds openly deny that 
hope ; all are included, who would desire to include themselves in the 
number of his believing people. This they have all in common, that they 
confess to tiie same Lord, they profess to have the same hope in him, — 
even as the virgins were alike in this, that they all " took tlmr latnps, and 
loent forth to meet the bridegroom." But, it is immediately added, "Jive 
of them were wise, and. five of them were foolish ; the numbers make 
nothing to the case — only the division is essential. They are not dis- 
tinguished into good and bad, but aa the hearers at Matt, vii, 25-27, 
into '-tense" and ''-foolish," for as a certain degree of good-will toward 
the truth is assumed thero in the foolish from their putting themselves in 
the relation of hearers, and even attempting to build, so here from their 
going forth to meet the bridegroom. We have them described^tho wise, 
2 Pet, !. 5-8, and the foolish, 2 Pet. i. 9. 

The Lord proceeds to tell wherein the folly of these and the wisdom 
of those consisted : — " Thej/ that tcere foolish took their lamps, het took no 
oil iMth them; hut the wise took oilin their vessels with their lamps." It 
is evident that here is the point on which the interpretation of the para- 
ble turns: the success of an interpreter must depend n h' ghtly s 
plaining what the having, or not having, a reserved pply t o 1 may 
mean. Hero agfun we meet with a controversy betwe n th F m n sts 
and the Eeformcrs, not different from that which thoy h 1 1 n n ng 
the signification of the wedding garment. The latter a t d that what 
these virgins lacked was the living principle of faith what th y had 
were the outer deeds of Christianity, these were th la np In nj, 
before men : — what they wanted was the inner spirit f ! f th 1 vin 
faith; this was the oil which they should have had, if th 1 mp w e 
to bum bright before Christ in the day of his appearing Th R m n t 

* This is very much Augustine's interpretation {Ep. WO, o. 33 ; Serm. 149, c. 
11) : Lampades bona sunt opera . . . et ipsa qus eUam coram Jiominibua luoot 
laudabilis conversalio ; Bed magni interest qyxi. mentis intentione fiat . . . Quid eat 
ergo fferre oleum seoum, nisi habere conscientiam placeudi Deo de bonis operibus, 
et nan ibi finem gaudii sui ponero, si homines laudent. Gocceius explains the oil in 
the vessels thus, Doctrina SpiritOa Saucti fldem pascens in perpetuum nt non defl- 
ciat : and Cfuetan, a Romanist expositor, consents to this interpreiation ; Ills words 
are si> excellent that I will quote fhem : In hcc diffemnt operants bona opera, 
qnod aliqui habent testimonium suaj bonifatis foria tantum in ipsis operibus bonis : 
tntus eoim non scntiunt so diligcto Deum in toto corde, se pcenitere peccatorum 
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reverses the whole, ami affirms that what thoj had was faith, but then it 
was a faith which, not having works, was " dead, heing alone" (Jam. 
ii. 17); they were not careful to maintain good works, to nourish the 
lamp of jaith, which they bore in sight of men, with deeds of light done 
for and in the sight of God ; they did not by well-doing stir up the 
grace of Gfod that was in them, and so through this sluggishness and 
sloth the grace which they did not «so was taken from them ; their 
lamps burned dim, and at last were wholly extinguished, and they had 
not wherewith to rcTiye them anew.* It is needless to observe in what 
diiferent senses the two parties use the vioid faith, — the Romanist as the 
outward profession of the truth — the reformers as the root and living 
principle of Christian life.f If it were not for those opposite uses of the 
same term, the two interpretations would not be opposed to, or exclude, 
one another, — certainly would not bo incapable of a fair reconciliation. if 
For we may equally contemplate the foolish virgins who were unprovided 
with oil, as those going through a round of external duties, without life, 
without love, without any striving after inward conformity to the law of 
God, to whom religion is all husk and no kernel ; or again, we may con- 
template them as those who, confessing Christ with their lips, and hold- 
ing fast the form of the truth, yet are not diligent in the work of the 
Lord, in acts of charity, of humility, and self-denial ; and who therefore 
by that law which decrees that from him who hath not shall bo taken 
even that which lie hath, do gradually lose that grace which they had, 
and find that they have lost it altogether, at the decisive moment when 
it were need that they should have it in largest measure. It is clear 
that whatever is merely outward in the Christian profession is the lamp 
— whatever is inward and spiritual is the oil laid up in the vessels. 
When we contemplate with St. James the faith as the body, and the 
works as tliat which witnesses for an informing vivifying soul, then the 

quia sunt oflensffi Dei, se diligoro proximnm propter Denm. Alii antem operantar 
BIG bona, ut et ipsa opera lucentia teatimooium foris reddant boni animi, et intus in 
conscientift proprill ipse Spiritus Sanctus testifieetur spiritui eorum quod filii Dei 
Bont. Sentiant enim in corde toto se diiigere Deum, ptenitere propter Deum, dili- 
gere proximum et seipaum propter Deum, et brorifcr Deum esse aibi rationem 
amandi, speraadl, timendi, gaudendi, ttistandi et breviter operandi intua et extra : 
hoc est enim oleom in vasis propriia. 

* This view too bas its supporters among tbe Fathers ; tbus Jra^me (in loc.) : 
Non habent oleum, qoEB videntnr simili quidem fide Dominum confiferi, sed virtu- 
tum opera negligunt. Of. Oriqen, in MaWt., Tract, 82. 

-f- As Augustine, when he says : Animte tute anima fldes, 

% For instance, who would refliae to accede tfl the explanation given by Ger- 
hard t Per lampadea aecenaas externa oris professio et exterior pietatis speciea ; 
per oleum veri in vasia interior cordis justitia, vera fides, smcera charitas, vigilan- 
tia, prudentia, qus solins Dei, non autfim homiaum oeulis obvia, inlelliguntur. 
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f th til 1 mp th w k tl I th vessels ;— but wlien on the 
tJi t d w t il t w th St P I the works as only having ft 

al f m tl 1 I, r pi t f th t f wl h th y pring, then 
th w k ti 1 mp d th f th th 1 wh h t f d it. Yet 

n tl , b f w h f Uy xh t d th m t. of tte oil, 

we niu t ^et beyond 1 oth the work d th f th t m th ng higher 
than either the informmj, Sp rit of d wh h p mjt th works and 
jickens the taith anl of which Spirt 1 '^ pture the 

stand n" sjmlol (Exod ssx 22-33 Z h 2 i i^. ts x 38 ■ 

Heb 1 9 ) ' ' 

But un ler whatever ispcct we g d th It 1 tw en the oil 
m the hin[3 an 3 m the veiiseh th p p f th i bl is, as we 
learn from th Lord s conclud ng w 1 t p p the members 

of his Ch irch their need of v gilin E d d tl lew. it is a 

warning that they be careful to mai t d k — tl t they be not 

weary of well-doing, — that they be t f th mb f t} e who are 
satisfied with saying, Lord, Lord, wh 1 tl \ ! t tl th gs that he 
Bays. Regarded under the other a p t t w that they be 

watchftil over their inward state, — c th ff f — o all which, 
withdrawn from the eyes of man, is ly f G d — th t they seek 

to be glorious within, to have a cont al pply f th p t of Christ 
Jesus in their inmost hearts, to ajp th m 1 If Gfod,* as 

well as to show a fair and unblani bl t b f the world. 

In either case, we must remember, a d t dd m h to th lemnity of 
the lesson, that by the foolish virg m t — t hyp orites, not 

* This is a point which ia bronght out with great frequency and urgency, by the 
old expositors, by Augustine, Ep. 140, c. 31, and again, Serm. 93, c. 8 ; by Gregory 
the Great, Horn. 12 in Evang, : and with much beauty by the author of a sermon 
found among the works of St. Bernard (v. 2, p. 722) : Oleum m lampade est opus bon- 
um in manifeatatione, sed dum videtur h proximis caritas operis, dum miraotur et 
laudant, extoUitur plerumque et adsurgit elatus unimua operantis, et dum in se et 
non in Domino gloriatur, lumen lampadis adnullatur, et carens fomento congmo 
lampas, qute coram bominibus clarfe lucet, coram Dommo teaebratur. Prudentes 
veri Tirgines prieter oleum quod in lampadjbus habent, oleum aliud in vasis repo- 
nunt: quia nimiram Banette aoimfB dum sponsi sui prseatolantur adventum, dum 
to1« desiderio ei clamant quotidie. Adreniat regnum tnum, pnefer ilia opera quie 
proslmis lucent ad Dei gloriametvidentur aliquam occult i uli solu^ Pater videt, 
opera ftciunt . . . H«c est gloria fill's regis ab intu'' dum plus de oieo quod in 
vasis conseientjte dilucescit, quWn de eo quod lucet de fons glonatar : petiisae 
iBStimat omne quod eemitur, nee id dignnm judical remuneratione quod dvores 
hominum prosequuntur. Latenter jgitur quie prsevalet opcratur petit secretum, 
orationibns pulsat ccelum, fundit lactymas testes araoxi'' h'ec est gloria, sed ab 
intus, sed invisa, flto regis et amii,<e Hoc oltum fetnia virgmes non habent, quia 
nisi ad nitorem vanai gloriie et fevorem hominum bona non operatitur. Hoc oleum 
m q^no pnidentes confiduiit, in abditis conscientiarum vasculis rcpenunt. 
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self-eoEScioua dissemblers, mucli less the openly prcfane and ungodly, 
bnt llie negligent in prayer, the alotLful in work, and all those, whose 
scheme for a Christian life is laid oat to satisfy the eyes of men, and not 
to please God who seeth in secret. Nor is it that they ha¥e actually no 
oil at all; they lave some, but not enough; their lamps, when they 
first go forth, are evidently burning, else th y Id t p k f thorn 
as on the point of expiring just as the br 1 gr mw jp h ^ In 
feet, the haying no oil provided in the t 1 is tl> p 11 1 to the 
having no deepness of earth (Matt, xiii 5) th dp p till 

the sun scorches it, — the lamps burn on till th il b t d th ough 
the length of the bridegroom's delay. In h th me hing 

mote than a merely external profession, c tfs t t If th t t s no- 

thing besides ; — it is not that there was f th b t tl tl t there 
was only that fides tempararia which could t d t mpt t n nor 
survive delay, — the Christian life in m n f tat b t t f d from 
deep internal fountains. But they are 1 k th w ^ wl ecog- 

nize the possibility that the bridegroom m y t y 1 g th t th Church 
may not very soon, perhaps not in their 1 y t t t gl y; — 
who, therefore, foresee that they may ha\ 1 g bf t 1 f t I and 
self-denial, before they shall be called t f m th I b s, be- 

fore the kingdom shall come unto them — d wh \ tlj feel 

that it is not a few warm excited feeli wh h w 11 y th m suc- 
cessfully through all this, — which will en bl th m t d to the 
end ; for such are but as a fire among t w wl h will q kly blaze 
up and as quickly be extinguished. Th y f 1 th t p pi well 
as feelings must be engaged in the work, — th t th fi t g d mpulses 
and desires will carry them but a very little way, unless they be re- 
vived, strengthened, and purified, by a continual supply of the Spirit of 
God, If the bridegroom were to come at once, perhaps it might be an- 
other thing, but their wisdom is that, since it may possibly bo otherwise, 
they see their need of making provision against the contingency. 

When it is said in the parable that the bridegroom did actually tar- 
ry, we may number this among the many bints, which were given by 
our Lord, that it was possible the time of his return might be delayed 
beyond the expectation of his first disciples. It was a hint and no more ; 
if more ,had been given, if the Lord had said plainly that he would not 
come for many centuries, then the first ages of the Church would have 
been placed in a disadvantageous position, being deprived of that power- 
ful motive to holiness and diligence supplied to each generation of the 
faithful, by the possibility of the Lord's return in their time. It is not 
that he desires each succeeding generation to believe that he will cer- 
tainly return in their time, for he does not desire our laith and our prac- 
tice to be founded on an error, as, in that ease, the faith and practice of 
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all generations exe pt th I t w Id be. But it is a necessary element 
of the doctrine co m tli ond coming of Christ, that it should 

be possible at any t m that n neration should consider it improba- 
ble in theirs.* Th 1 th est longing of those first Christians 
made them to asanm th t m to be close at hand. In the strength 
and joy of this faith they lived and suffered, and when they died, the 
kingdom was indeed come unto them.f But in addition to the reason 
here noted, why the Church should not have been acquainted with 
the precise time of her Lord's return, it may be added, that it was in 
itself, no doubt, undetermined. Prophecy is no fatalism,! ^°'i ^' '^^^ 
always open to every age by faith and prayer to bring about, or at leaat 
to hasten that coming, so that the apostle speaks of tie faithful not 
merely as looking for, but also hasting, the coming of the day of God 

(2 Pet, iii. 12) ; and compare acts iii, 19, " Kepent ye that the 

times of refreshing may come;" these "times of refreshing" being evi- 
dently identical with "the times of restitution of all things" (ver. 21), 
the glorious setting up of the kingdom of Christ; and we find the same 
truth, that the quicker or tardier approach of that time is conditional, 
elsewhere declared in clearest terms, (2 Pet iii, 9,) In agreement 
with these passages, we pray that it may please God "to accomplish 
the number of his elect, and to hasten his kingdom." But while the 
matter was left by the wisdom of God in this uncertainty, it was yet im- 
portant that after the expectations of the first ages of the Church had 
proved to be ungrounded, those who examined the Scriptures should 
find intimations there that this might probably be the case.^ Of these 
intimations there are many, and this present passage is one. 

But to return ; the bridegroom tarrying, the virgins " all slumien-ed 
and slept." The steps by which they fell into deep sleep are here 
marked, first they nodded the head or slumbered, and next they slept 
profoundly. Some have understood by this sleeping o/'ra//, a certain un- 

* Augustine : Latct altimus dies, ut observetur omnia dies; andTertullian {De 
Aaima, o, 33) gives tte reason wliy the Father has reserved to himself the know- 
ledge otihatdAj: Ut pendula, espectatione solicitudo fidei probetur, semper diem 
observans, dum semper ignorat, quotidie timens, quod quotldie eperat. 

t Yet Augustine, claiming a right to dissent from a Bcieme of prophetic inter- 
pretation current in his daj, ivhidi made the ond of tie world to be already instant, 
says very beautifWly {Ep. 199, c 5) : Non ergo ille diligit Adventum Domini, qui 
illnm aseerit propinquare, aut ille qui esserit non propinquare ; sed ille potiua qui 
earn sive propfl Kive longfe sit, siuceritate fiiei, firmitato spei, ardore caritatia ex- 
pectat. 

:j: In Augustine's words, Pnedixi, non fiii, 

^ Augustine (Ep. 199, o, 5) : Ne fortS cim transisset tempua, quo eum credi 
derant esse vonturum, et vcnisse non cernerent, etiam eielora Wlaciter Bibi promit- 
ti arbitrantos, et de ipsil mercede fidei desperarent 
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readiness that will be found in the whole Glmrch, — a certain acc^uiescenoe 
in the present time and in the present things, even among the fjifhful 
;, though with this difference, that their unreadiness will ha 
i, and easily removed ; its removal being actually signified Ij 
the trimming and replenishing of their Jamps, while that of the other; 
will be beyond remedy.* Augu f n t p p but it is only to reject 
this interpretation, that by the I p n f all signified the love of all 
in some measure growing cold f h l Why wore these wise 
admitted unless for the very re n h h ove had not grown cold? 
But there is, he say% a sleep c mm n 11 ho sleep of death, which 

by these words is indicated ; and h h splanatipn of Chrysostom. 

Theophylact, Jerome, Gregory the Great, and nearly all the ancient 
interpreters. It seems, indged, far prcforatilo to that other which un- 
derstands by this slumbering and sleeping the negligences and omissions 
of even the best Christians, for it is scarcely probable that our Lord 
would have, as it were, given this allowance for a certain degree of negli- 
gence, seeing that with all the most earnest provocations to diligence, we 
are ever inclined to indulge in spiritual sloth. It is most improbable of 
all that he should have done so in a parable of which the very aim and 
moral is that we be always ready, — that we be not taken unprepared. 
But perhaps by this Numbering and sleeping more may not be meant 
than that all, having taken such measures as they counted needful to 
enable them to meet the bridegroom as their would wishj calmly and 
securely awaited his approach.^ Moreover, the conveniences of the para- 
bolic narration which required to be consulted seem to require such a 
circumstance as this. For had the foolish virgins been in a condition to 
mark the lapse of time, and the gradual waning of their lamps, they, 
— knowing that they had not wherewith to replenish them, — would 
naturally have bestirred themselves before the decisive moment arrived, 
to procure a new supply. The fact that they fell asleep and were not 
awakened except by the cry of the advancing bridal company gives, — 
and scarcely any thing else would give, — an easy and natural explana- 
tion of their utter and irremediable destitution of oil at the moment 
when there was most need that they should have it in abundance. And 

* SoCocceius; Signiflcat securifatem, qnse Ecclesiam Christianam post primaio 
quasi vigiliam noctis persecutionura cum pace invaait; and Grotiua, in this view 
following the Aitct, Oper. JmpeTf., qnotea in confirmation Jam. iii. 2 ; Eom, xiii, 2. 
Ualdonatus gives this explanation in a form somewhat modified, artd popular at ths 
present day ; Dormire interpreter desinere de adventn Domini cogifare. 

t Si!™. 93, c. 6i Kp. HO, c 32. 

% Hilary {Comm. in MeUk. , c. 27), miites this meaning and the preceding ; Ex 
■pectanlinm somnns credentimn quies est, et in p<Enitenti(e tempore mors temp» 
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Lad tie wise virgins not slept as well,— had they been r 
watching while the others were sleeping, it would have e 
lack of loYe upon their parts, not to have warne 1 their c mp 
lapse of time and the increasing dimness with which then 
burning, while yet help was possible.* 

It was at midnight, and not till then, that tJieie was a cry tnade, 
Beliold tlt£ bridegroom cometh; go ye out to meet htm — this cry we 
may suppose to have been made either by a part of the retmue running 

before, or by tlie applauding multitudei who, eveu till tli tt hCe hour, had 

been waiting to see the passage of the procession through the streets, 
and thus testified their lively sympathy in what was going forward But 
the spiritual signification of the cry at midnight has been variously given. 
Most are agreed to find an allusion to " the voice of the archangel and 
the trump of God " (1 Thess. iv. 16), which shall be heard when the 
Lord shall descend from heaven with a shout. Some, lowever, explain 
the cry as coming from watchers in the Church, such as shall not be 
altogether lacking in the last times, — ^by whom the signs of the. times 
have been observed, and who would proclaim aloud the near advent of 
the Loi-d, the heavenly Bridegroom, when he draws nigh, accompanied 
by the angels the friends of the bridegroom, and leading homo his biide, 
the triumphant Church, and looking to be met and greeted by the 
members of his Church yet militant on earth, themselves a part of that 
mystical bride,t that so he may bring her to the glorious mansion— the 
house of everlasting joy and gladness which he has prepared for her. 
And this cry is " at midnight :" it was an opinion current among the 

later Jews, tnat tbe Mesaiali would i;um« suadeiily at miduiglit, aa tbcir 

forefathers had gone out from Egypt and obtained their former deliver- 
ance, at that very hour (Esod. xii, 29), from which belief JeromeJ supposes 
the apostolic tradition of not dismissing the people on Easter eve, till 
the middle night was past, to have been derived. They waited till then, 
that they might be assembled if Christ should come, who was twice to 
glorify that night, first, by in it resuming his life, and again, by assum- 
in" in ;t the dominion of the world : and not a few have found in the 
passage before us an argument for supposing that the Lord's coming 
would actually take place at the middle night. But it is more natural 
to suppose that midnight is here named, simply because that is the time 
when commonly deep sleep falls upon men, — ^when such an occurrence aa 

* Sroim, De Par. Ckrhli, in his Ojmic. Acad., v. 1, p. 133. 

t Augustine {Qtuest. Ixxxiii. qu. 59) ■ Ex ipais Tirginibus constat ea ^na; dici- 
tur sponaa, lanqmm si omnibus Christianis in Ecclesiam concurrentibns fiUi ad 
matrem concurrcre dicantur, cum ex ipsia filila congregatis conatet ea qare dicitni 
mater. (See Rev. xix. 7. 9). 

:f fomm. in MattA., in loo. 
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that in tte parable would ho least looked for, accounted least likely to 
happen ; and beeauae thus the unespectedness of Christ's coming, of the 
day of the Lord which "cometh as a thief in the night" (t Tbess. v. 2), 
is in a lively manner set out.* 

But when the cry was heard, "tkett all those virgins arose, and 
trimmed their lamps,"f Every one at the last prepares to give an 
account of his works, imjuircs into the solidity of the grounds of his 
faith,J seriously searches whether his life has heen one which will have 
praise not merely of men, for that he now feels will iivail nothing, but 
»Iso of God. Many put off this examination of the very grounds of 
their faith and hope to the last moment — nay, some manage to defer it, 
and the miserable diacoTeries which will then be made, beyond the 
grave, even till the day of judgment, — but further it cannot be deferred. 
When the day of Christ comes, it will be impossible for any to remain 
ignorant any longer of his true state, for that day will be a revelation 
of the hidden things of men, of things which had remained hidden even 
from themselves ; — a flood of light will then pour into all the darkest 
corners of all hearts, and show every man to himself exactly as he is, — 
ao that self deception will be no longer possible. Thus when the foolifih 
virgins arose to trim their lamps, they discovered to their dismay that 
their lamps were on the point of expiring for lack of nourishment,— and 
that thej had not wherewith to replenish them:— so that they were 
compelled in their need to turn to their wiser companions, saying, 
"Give lis of your oil, far our lamps are gone oiM."ij Of course tha 

* Augustine (i5bTm. 03, c. 6) : Quid est mediS. nocle ' Quando non speratur, 
quando omnino non creditur ;— and Jerome : Snbito enim, quasi intenipestl nocte, 
ot secuiis (imnibufi Cbristi resonabit adveutus. 

■f Ward ( View of the Hindoos, T. 2, p. 29), describing tlie parla of a marriage 
ceremony in India of wBich lie was an eye-witnesis, says ; "After waiting- two or' 
three hom^a, at lengtlmear midnightitwasannouncedasintlieTery words of Scrip- 
ture, ' Behold, the bridegroom cometh ; go ye out to meet him.' All the persons 
employed cow lighted their lamps, and ran with them in their hands to fill np their 
stations in the procession— jr«tMo/iAem.i(niIiMt (feJrWj-Ais and Mwe unprepared, hii 
it TOas then too late to seek them; and the cavalcade moved forward." 

:|: Augustine : Eationem prceparant teddere de operibus sois. Cocceius : Qui- 
v!s homo apud se fidei suie solidifatem requisivit. 

§ The hand-lamp was naturally small, and would not contain a supply of oil tor 
vers many hours of continuous burning- ; even the lamps used at a festival, which 
would bo larger, needed to be replenished, if kept burning long into the night. 
Thus Pfttronius, 22 ; Tricliniarohua experreotus lucemis occiJenfibus oleum infu- 
deral; see also c. 70. Such luoerme occidetUes are the lamps here, failing and 
"going oat," as it is in the margin of our Bibles, not already " gonf oirf,"fbr in that 
case they would not merely have needed to kim and feed them, but must have asked 
from their companions also permission to kindle them anew, of which yet we hear 
Bothing. The trimming itself implied two things, the infusion tftVesh oil, and the 
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request and the refusal whicli it calls out, — like the discourse Ttetween 
Abraham and Dives,' — are only the clothing and outer garb of the truth 
— but of truth how important ! — no other indeed than this, that wo shall 
look in vain from men for that grace which God only can supply, that 
we shall be miserably disappointed, if we thini thus to borrow in an 
easy lazy way, that which must be haughty — won, that ia, by earnest 
prayer and diligent endeavor. 

"^Mi the wise answered^ saying, Not so ;* lest there be not enough fot 
MS and you." Every man must live by his own faith. There is that 
which one can communicate to another, and make himself the richer — 
as one who gives another light, has not therefore less light, but walks 
henceforth in the light of two torches instead of one ; but there is also 
that which being divine is in its very nature incommunicable from man to 
man, which can be obtained only from above, and which every man must 
obtain for himself; — one can indeed point out to another where he ia to 
dig for the precious ore, but after all is said, each one must bring it up 
for himself and by his own efforts. The wise virgins did all they could 
for their unfortunate companions, gave them the beat (ounsel that under 
the circumstances was possible, when they said, "Go ye rather to them 
that sdl, and huy for yourselves;" turn to the dispensers of heavenly 
grace, to them whom God has appointed in the Church as channels of 
his gifts, or as some would explain it, to the prophets and apostles, and 
learn from their words and teaching, how to revive the work of God in 
y y h b m S metimes the words have been under- 

d y P b h w much more pleasing, bow much 

m w whom the wise virgins represent, to 

h m t love which emphatically "hopeth 

all g — h b companions that they trust not in 

m b b k ti m y be time, to the sources from which 

ru ff g tained, that they seek yet to revive 

m iDg ga id was clogging the wick. For the last 

purpose there was often a little instrument that hung by a slender chain from the 
lamp itself— pointed for the removing of the snuff's (the putrea ftmgi) from around 
the flame, and ftimished with a little hook at the side by whidi tho widr, when 
need was, might be drawn further out. This instrument is sometimes found still 
attached to the bronze lamps discovered in sepulchres. In Virgil's Moretum, 11 : 
Et producit acv. stupas hamore carentes. (See Becker's Gallus, v. 2, p. 205, aeq.^ 
• The anawer in the Greet is strongly elliptical as in a moment of earnestness 
and haste. Bengel : Abrupta oratio, festiaationi illi conveniens. On the spirit of 
the anawer of the wise virgins as regards themselves, Augustine remarks : Non 
desperatione dictum est, sed sobril et pia hnmilitate ; and Chrysostom (Zfe Pmnit., 
Bom. 3) ; OS !i' kmrXaryxi'^'O' ToCro Troiouroi, oXXi 8ii ri mvlv toD Kaipau. 

t Augustine (Serai. 23, c. 8) : Non consulentium sed irridentium est ista ro- 
Bponsio ; and Lather quotes, Justi tidebunt iu interita impiorum. 
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the work of grace in their hearts. — Nor can we refuse to see in the 
reason which they give for refusing to comply with the others' request, 
namely, " le^ tliere he not enough for us arid you," an argument against 
works of supererogation, however the Romish expositors may resist the 
drawing of any suoh conelnsion from the words. " The righteous shall 
hardly be saved ;•— the wise virgins did not feel that they had any thing 

over. aught which, as not needing for themselves, they could impart to 

others. All which they hoped to attain was, that their own lamps might 
burn bright enough to allow them to make part of the bridal company, 
to enter with those that entered into the joy of the festal chamber.f 

So much WIS granted them; — while the others were absent, seeking 
to repair their past neglect, ";Ae bridegroom came, and timy that were 
readyl % they whose lamps were burning, having been fed anew from 

* Augustine {Ef. 140, c. 34) : Petunt & sapientibua olemn, nee inveniunt, nee 
accipiunt, illis rcspondentibus se ncseire, utrfim vel sibi sufficiat ipsa conseientia, 
quft. esspectani misericordiam sub illo Judice, qui cCim in throno sederit, quis glo- 
rfabitur castum se habere cor, aut quis gloriabitur mundum se esse a peecato, nisi 
snpereiullct misericordia judicio % 

f Tertullian (£fe Pudic., c. 22) makes good application of this part of the para- 
ble, when he is opposing tlie libelli pacis which the confessors in the African 
Ch liga e to the kpaed; Sufficiat martyri propria delicta purgaase. Ingrati 
ant I b est in alios quoqne spargere, quod pro magno fuerit conseoutus. Quis 
al enam mortem sni. solvit nisi solus Dei filiusf . . . IVoinde qui ilium semnlaris 
don ndo del eta, si nihil ipse deliqmsti, plan6 patere pro me. Si veri peccatoc es, 
quomodo oleum fiicnlie tnte suffleere et tibi et mihi pofetit 1— Gurtler (Sjisi. T^eol 
Proph p U) gives a strange story from Melchior Adsmus, which witnesses how 
strongly t was once felt that there was here an argument against all hopmg in man 
and m the merits of men rather than in God. The words are these : " There waa 
X. n. 1322, exhibited at Eisenach before the Margrave Frederick of Miania, flio 
mystery concerning the five wise and as many foolish vii^ms. The wise were St. 
Mary, St. Catharine, St. Barbara, St. Dorothy, and St. Margaret. To these como 
the foolish, seeking that they wiH impart to them of then- oil, that is, as the actor 
eiplained it, intercede with God for them tliat they also may be admitted to the mar- 
riage, that is, to the kingdom of heaven. "What happens 1 the wise absolutely 
deny that they can communicate aught. Then a sad spectacle began— the 
foolish knocked, they wept, they were instant in prayer— but all profited rot a jot, 
they were bidden to depart and buy oil. TTbich when that prince saw and hoard, 
lie is said to have been so amazed, that he fell into a grievous and dangerous sick- 
ness. 'What,' he exclaimed, 'is our Christian faith, if neither Mary nor any other 
e^nt can ha persuaded to intercede for us V From this sadness an apoplexy had its 
rise, of which he died the fourth day after, and waa buried at Eisenach." This 
event is (old with some differences in Carlyle's Miseellames, v. 2, p. 415. It may 
tie observed here tliat this parable was a very Ihvorite subject for tlje mysteries in 
the middle ages. (See Dn Meril's Poesies poyulaiTes Latines, p. 138.) 

:f In the KriejiwiiA there isthlscomparison: Seculmn hoc simile est vestibulo, 
et aeculum fatunim triclilio. PrEepara teipsnm In vestibule, nt ingredi possis in 
triclinium. 
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their vessels, "wctK in with him to the marriage,* aiid :Ae door iooi 
shut ;" siint as much for the security and joy without interruption of 
those within, els for tie bsting exclusion of those without. (See Gen. vii. 
16; Eev. iii. 12.) "What door?" exclaims the author of an anoieal 
homily on this parable.f ■' That which now is open to thera coming from 
the east and from the west, that they may sit down with Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven, — that Door which saith, 
Him that eometh to mo I wiU in no wise cast out. Uehold how it is 
now open, which shall then he closed for evermore. Murderers come, 
and they are admitted, — publicans and harlots come, and they are 
received, — unclean and adulterers and robbers, and whosoever is of this 
kind, come, and the open door doth not deny itself to them, for Christ, 
the Door, is infinite to pardon, reaching beyond every degree and every 
amount of wickedness. But then what saith he ! The door is shut. 
No one's penitence, — no one's prayer,— no one's groaning shall any 
more bo admitted. That door is shut, which received Aaron after his 
idolatry, — which admitted David after his adultery— after his homicide, 
which not only did not repel Peter after his threefold denial, but 
delivered its keys to be guarded by him." {See Luke xvi. 26.) 

The door once shut, "-afterwards catne the other virgins, saying, 
I/»d, Lord, open to us," not that they have now found the oil, but hav- 
ing sought it in vain, they come looking for mercy, when now it is the 
time of judgment.^ In the title "Lord," by which they address the 
bridegroom, they claim to stand in a near and intimate relation to him ; 
as in the "lord, Lord," twice repeated, is an evidence of the earnest- 
ness with which they now claim admission ; some say, also of their vain 
confidence ; but perhaps rather of the mis^ving which already pos- 
sesses them, lest they should be excluded from the nuptial feast, lest it 
be now to late, lest the needful conditions he found unfulfilled on their 
part ; — even as it proves ; for in them that solemn line of the old Church 
hymn must find itself true, Plena luetu caret fraetu sera pcenitentia. 
And in reply to their claim to be admitted, they bear from within the 
sentence of their exclusion, — " He answered aiid said, Verily I say mUo 

• Compare Milton's Saanef to a ViHutnis Yming Lady, where (here is allusioa 
[n ilmoat every word to this latter portion of oar parable. 



ro fill thy DdoTouslai 



le Bridegroem wilh his leaalful friei 
in Ihe mid hour of night. 



a extract Is giren, p. 206, iofe. 
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ym/r, I know you nat." It is not tliat he diaclaima aa outward know- 
ledge, but He does not know them in that sense in which the Lord says, 
"I know my sheep, and am known of mme," This knowledge is of ne- 
cessity reciprocal, so that Agustine's, though it may seem at first a 
slight, is indeed a very profound remark, when explaining, " I know you 
not," he obseryes, it is nothing else than, " Ye know not me." Of course 
the issue is, that the foolish virgins remain excluded, and for ever, .from 
the marriage feast.* (See Isai, Ixv. 13.) On this their exclusion Ben- 
gel observes, that there are four classes of persons ; those that have an 
abundant entrance into the kingdom, entering as it were with sails set 
into the haven ; those again that are saved, as shipwrecked mariners 
reaching with difficulty the shore. On the other side, there are those 
who go evidently the broad way to destruction, whose sins go before 
them ; while again, there are those who, though they seemed not far off 
from the kingdom of God, yet miss it after all ; such were these five 
foolish virgins, and the fate of these, who were so near, and yet after all 
fell short, he observes with truth, must always appear the most miserable 
of all. Lest that may be our fate, the Lord says to ns, — for what he 
said to his hearers then, he says unto all, to his Church and to every 
member of it in every age, — " ' Watch therefore, for ye know '^leaXlier the 
day nor the hmtr ;"[ and this being so, the only certain way to be ready 
upon that day, is that you be ready upon every day : and the parable 
has taught you that unreadiness upon that day is without a remedy ; 
the doom of the foolish virgins has shown you that the work, which 
should have been the work of a life, cannot be huddled up into a mo 
ment. ' Watch therefore, for ye know neitJier the day nor the Iwwr? " 

This parable will obtain a wider application if we keep in memorj 
that, while it ia quite true that there is one great coming of the Lord at 
the last, yet not the less does he come in all the great crises of his 
Church, at each new manifestation of his Spirit and at en,k of theae 
too there is a separation among those who are called by his name into 
wise and foolish, as they are spiritually alive or dead Thus at Pente 
cost, when by his gpirij he returned to his Church he came the pru 



• We have at Luko xiii, 25, tlie same imago of the excludtd vimly seek ng an 
entrance, though it appears with important modifications. It ia there the master, 
who haa appointed a set time in the evening by which all his servants shall have 
returned home. When the hour arrives, he rises up and hare his doors, and thosa 
of the household who have lingered and arrive later cannot persuade him again to 
open them. They remain without, and he declares the fellowship between them 
and him has never been more than an outward one, and now ia broken altogether. 

t What is more in thia verae should have no place in the text, and ha^ proba- 
bly been brought into it from the parallel passages, such as Matt. xsiv. 44. It i« 
excluded by Lachmann. 
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dent in Israel went in witli liim to the feast, tte foolisli tarried without 

Thus too he came at tlie Reformation: those tliat had oil weot in: those 
that had empty lamps, the form of godliness without the power, tarried 
without. Each of these was an example of that which should he more 
signally fulfilled at the end. 

It remains to say a few words ou the relation in which this parable 
stands to that of the Marriage of the King's Son, and how it happens 
that in that the unworthy gaest actually finds admission to the marriage 
supper and is only f m th t t wh'l ' th' the foolish virgins 

t mh dttdtthttltm ght deed he answered, 
th t th 1 t 1 — th t th d ft J, w t f the different con- 

t t f th tw p bl b t by b w very thing that is 

d t t th p bl m y b pi d w y nd wc treat them 

withg t jtwl wlkf mdp Ijmg reason. Tho 

pi t m t b th t th m g f t t which are there 

V^ t iSfi tfmth IGhd words, '■ Those are 

1 b t 1 th 1 f th Oh h 1 1 t th t the last day in the 

Ch b t mph t T th th y d tted who are not 

d 1 w th th w i 1 g t b 1 1 th ly they to whom it is 

f, t d tl t th y ! li b yd h 1 1 an and white, for 

the fine hnon is the righteousness of saints (Rev. xis. 8) ; to those, men 
are called by the trumpet of the G-ospel ; — to these, by the trumpet of 
the Archangel, To those, who, enter, can again go out from them, or 
be cast out ; — who is once introduced to these, never goes out, nor is 
cast out from them any more : wherefore it is said, ' T/te door was 
%hut.'"—We may finish the consideration of this exquisite parable with 
the words in which AuguatiDs concludes a homily* upon it : " Now 
we labor, and our lamps fluctuate among the gusts and temptations of 

* Sem. 03, c. 10,— Besides the paasage referred to p. 314, note, there is an- 
other in Luke (xii, 35-38) offertog many analogies to this parable, though with 
differences as well. The feithful appear there not as vit^ns but as servants, flmt is, 
their acljye labor for their Lord is more brought out, and they are i^^iting for him 
not as here when he shall come to, bwtwhen he shall return from, the wedding 
(Wts aniAiij-H ix Tay r^ar), from the heavenly bridal, the Union with the Church 
In heaven. The warning to a preparedness to meethim clothes itself under images 
not exactly similar. They must have their loins girt up (Jer. i. IT ; 1 Pet. i. 13), 
and their lights humiog— thai is, they must be prompt and succinct to wait npon 
him, and his home must be bright and beaming with lights. The festival must 
be prepared which should celebrate his return, and his admission must be without 
delay, and then that which they have prepared for him shall indeed prove to have 
been prepared fcr themselves ; " He shall gird himself and make them to ait down 
to meat, and come forth, and serve them." What he did at the Paschal Supper 
(John xiii. 4), shall prove but a prophecy of what he shall repeat in a more glorious 
manner at the Marriage Snpper of the Lamb. 
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the present worlJ. , but only let us give teed that our flame hurn in 
such strength, that the winds of temptation may rather fan the flame 
than extinguish it."* 

* In early times and in the middle ages this parable was a very fhvorite anbject 
of Christian Art. Munter {Sinniilden, d. All. Christ., v. 2, p. 91) mentione a pic- 
ture of lie five wise virgins in the Cemetery of the Churct of St. Agnes, at Home, 
probably of very early date ; and Caranont {Archil. Relig. au Mayea Age, p. 845), 
describing the representaljons of the Last Judgment so often found over the great 
western door of a Cathedra!, says : t p ri d 1 ussures des por- 

fes dis statuettes de femmes, lea u t t m t ti deus mains uno 

lampe en forme de coupe ; les autre t ant & ! mm t I une senle main la 
m6me lampe renvers^e. Lb Sculpte to j d placer les Tiergea 

sages a la droit du Christ, et da c6t^ d b h ur x 1 1 erges folles it sa 
gauche, du c6t^ des i^prouv^g. For m y fu th d ta la f inte st, see Didroh's 
Manuel d' Inconographie Chrilie«aie, p 1 
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XIV. 
THE TALENTS. 

Matthew xsv. 14-30. 

While the virgins were represented as waiting for tlie Lord, we liave 
here the servants worldng for him. : — -there the inward spiritual rest o( 
the Christian was deionbcd,— tere his external activity. There, hy the 
end of the foohsli virgins, we were warned against declensions and de- 
cays in the mwird spiritual hfe —-here against sluggishness and sloth 
in our outward vocation and work That parable enforced the need of 
keeping the heirt with all diligence, this the need of giving all diligence 
also to the outward work, if we would he found of Christ in peace at the 
day of his appearing. It is not, therefore, without good reason that 
they appear in their actual order, that of the Virgins first, and the Talents 
following, since the sole condition of a profitable outward work for the 
kingdom of Gfod, is that the life of God be diligently maintained within 
the heart.* Or there is another light in which we may consider the 
distinction between the virgins and the servants, that the first represent 
the more contemplative, — the last, the more active working members of 
the Church, — a distinction universally recognized in early times, though 
of late nearly lost sight of among us. It Is true that every member of 
the Church ought to partake of both, of action and contemplation, so that 
even tinder this view both the parables will still keep their application 
to all; but one element may predominate in one, the other in another: 
the endeavor of each must be harmoniously to proportion them in his 
own case, according to the gifts which he finds within himself, and the 
needs which he sees in others around him. 

We meet with another recension, so to speak, of this parable at Mark 

• Or they may be co-ordinated with one another. Thus Gerhard {Harm. Evaag,, 
z. 164) : Lampcts fnlgens est talentum usui datam, lampos extincfa, talentuen otio> 
inm et in tevrara al>6Conditum. 
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xiiL 34, with not unimportant variations, as there also are traces at tha 
same place of the ten virgins (" Lest coming suddenly he find jou sleep- 
ing," vor, 36} ; the whole, however, which St. Matthew records more 
distinctly, being by St. Mark blended together, and more briefly recorded. 
There is no doubt, however, that it is the same discourse which both 
Evangelists are relating, as in both it occurs immediately after the warn- 
ing concerning the calamities of the last days. St. Luke [six. 11} has 
recorded for us a parable very similar to this one, but certainly not 
identical, however some expositors, as Maldonatus, may have affirmed 
the identity of the two.* But every thing is against this. Tho time 
and place are different ; tho parable which Luke records, having been 
spoken when Jesus was now drawing near to Jerusalem, but had not 
yet made his triumphal entry, — this, while ho was seated on the Mount 
of Olives, the third day after his entry into the city. That was spoken 
to the multitude as well as to his disciples ; this in the innermost circle 
of his own most trusted followers, of those to whom he was about to con- 
fide tho carrying forward of the great work which he had himself com- 
menced on earth. The scope of that, which is the more complex parable, 
is twofold, and may be thus defined. The multitude, and perhaps many 
that were following tho Lord with true hearts, thought that he was now 
going to take his kingdom and to reign— to sit on the throne of bis father 
David at Jerusalem. He would teach them, on the contrary, that there 
must yet be a long interval ere that should be, — that he must go away, 
and only after a long period return, and that not till that period had elapsed, 
should tho powers that opposed his kingdom be effectually put down. 'In 
the mean time (and here is the point of contact between the two parables), 
those who stood to him in the relation of servants and friends, were not 
to be idly waiting the timo of his coming back, but should seek earnestly 
to forward his interests according to the ability which was given them, 
being sure that at his return he would reward each according as hia 
work should be ; — at which time of his return, as St. Luke, in accord- 
ance to the plan of his parable, relates, he would also utterly destroy his 
enemies. — break in pieces with the rod of his anger those who refused to 
bow to tho sceptre of his love. The scope of his parable then is two- 
fold. It is addressed, in part, to that giddy light-minded multitude, who 
were following Jesus with an espeetation that his cause would speedily 
triumph, and who, when they should find their espeetations disappointed, 
might, perhaps, many of them turn against him and join in the cry, 
Crucify him. He warns them that his triumph over his enemies, though 
not epeedy, yet should be certain, even as it would be terrible : it con- 

* The arguments against the identity of the two parables are well stated by 
Gerhard, {Harm, Evang., c, 164, ad init.) 
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tains for them a double warning, that tTiey be not offended or prevented 
from attaching themselves yet closer to him and to his Church by the things 
which should befall him at Jerusalem ; and that, least of all, they should 
suffer themselves to be drawn into the ranks of his foes, since these were 
doomed to an utter destruction. Eor the disciples also it contains a 
wamingj that this long period which should intervene before his coming 
again in glory and ia power, was not to be for them a period of sloth 
and inactivity, but a time in which they would be recjuired to show all 
good fidelity to thoir absent Lord : which fidelity would by him he ac- 
knowledged and abundantly rewarded, even as negligence and sloth 
would meet also their due recompense of reward. 

Hero it is at once evident how idle the objections are which Lave 
lately been brought against the parable as given by the third Evangelist. 
The objector* imagines that he detects there, as in the case of the Mar- 
riage of the King's Son, a blending together, through loose and floating 
tradition, of heterogeneous materials, — that in fact we have there, joined 
in one, what ought to be two parables, and this so awkwardly that the 
joinings are plainly discernible — the occasion of their confusion being 
that they both turned upon the common fact of a lord absenting himself 
from his home for a while. He observes that servants ' and citizens 
stand in no relation to one another, that with the very slightest altera- 
tions, ver. 12, 14, 15, 27, would form a complete whole, and standing by 
themselves might be entitled the parable of the Eobellious Citizens : the 
remaining verses would form the parable of the Pounds, which would 
thA be free from all admixture of foreign elements.f 

But only let that be kept in mind which this objector seems to have 
forgotten, or never to have perceived, that there were two groups of 
hearers in different states of mind and needing different admonitions, to 
whom the Lord addressed the parable which has been recorded in St. 
Luke, and it will at once be perceived how he divided to all, to his own 
disciples and to the multitude, according to their different needs. Is 
Luke the parable is of necessity more complex, as having a more com- 
plex purpose to fulfil. In Matthew it is simpler ; for it is addressed to 
the disciples, or rather to the apostles alone, and the parts there meant 
for the multitude would be superfluous here, and accordingly find no 
place. 

* Stb*ue3, Lehen Jesu, v, 1, p, 675. 

t This view is not new : indeed hia whole book is little more than a mustering 
up and eetting in array objections which had been made, and most of them an- 
swered, long ago. Ungor on tho some ground of the lack of unity in this parable, 
sajs CDs Par. J. Nat., p. 130) : Itaque simplicem apud Matthieum parabolam, et 
omnium Chrieti parabolarum suaplicitatem atque unitatem recordanti mihi Lucas 
visus est cam ilia siraplici parabold hie alteram similem, Bed alios et aliter prola- 
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To tlic apostles tten and to nono other the parable of the Talents 
which alone concerns us now, was spoken. It is needful for the right 
understanding of its outward circumstances, that we keep in mind the 
relation of masters and slaves in antiijuity: for that between masters and 
servants, as it now exists among us, affords no satisfactory explanation. 
The master of a household going away does not leave with his servants, 
and it is foreign to all the relations between them, moneys wherewith to 
trade in his absence ; nor if he did, could he punish them on his return 
for neglect of duty, as the slothful servant is here punished. But slaves 
iu antiijuity were often artisans, or were allowed otherwise to engage 
freely in business, paying, as it was frequently arranged, a fixed yearly 
6um to their master ; or as here, they had money given them wherewith 
to trade on his account, or with wliicli to enlarge their business, and to 
bring him in a share of their profits.* In the present instance some- 
thing of the sort is assumed, when it is said, " The Jdngdom of heaven ix 
ffls a man travelling into afar cmtntry^ -who called his own^ servants and 
delivered to litem his goods." It was " a far countrt/" into which the 
Lord Jesus Christ was about to travel ;J and that his servants might be 
furnished in his absence, he was about to intrust them, and all their 
successors, whose representatives they were, with many excellent gifts. 
The day of Pentecost was no doubt the time when the goods, that is, 
spiritual powers and capacities, were by him most manifestly and most 
abundantly communicated to his servants, that tliey might profit withal. 
(Ephe 1 ) Y t was not that the first occasion when they were 

so giv n th L d had communicated to them much during his earthly 
sojourn with th (J hn sv. 3), and before his ascension (John ss. 22), 
and f m tl at day f th he has been evermore delivering his goods to 
each su g n tion of his servants. This being so, the parable 

has aj pk t n t all times ; — ^yet primarily to all persons ; it was 
first addressed to the apostles alone, and the gifts for the exeroise of the 
ministry, the powers which Christ has given to his Church, are signified, 
in the first place, by the committed talents. Seeing, however, that all 
are called in their measure to edify one another, that all Christians have 
a spiritual vocation, and are intrusted with gifts, more or fewer, for 
which thoy will have to render an account, the parable is applicable to 

* See Mr. Gbeswell's JEip, of Vie Par., r 5 part 2, p. 27, eeq., and the Diet, 
of Gt. and Rm. AnU., a. v. Servus, pp. 867, 878. 

-f It should not be " his oiim servants ;" for there is no emphasis here on the 
ISiavi. It is only the Eome misuse that in later Latin hae proprius for auus or ejus. 
So Matt. xxii. 5, il^S^a(■' fls rlr iSior iypir. ^ 

i Avit. Oper. Jmperf., Hom.SS: Ad Patrem itums, peregre se itunim dieit, 
propter caritafem sanctorum, quos relinqnebat jn ierris, cam magis peregre eBset 
in mundo. 
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all. "WTiile, too, it lias relation first to spiritual gifts and capacities, 
yet it has not therefore no relation to those other gifts and endowments, 
as wealth, reputation, ability, which, though not in themselves spiritual, 
are yet given to men that they may be turned to spiritual ends,-— are 
capable of being sanctified to the Lord, and consecrated to his service, 
and for the use or abuse of which, the possessors will have also to render 
an account. There is, indeed, a witness for this in our English word 
" talent" which has come to signify any mental endowments, facilities, 
or powers whatever, a use which is of course entirely the growth of this 
parable, even as it is a proof of the manner in which it has worked itself 
into the thoughts and language of men. 

But different men receive these gifts in very different proportions : ' 
" JJnto one. lie gave Jive talents, to another two, and to another one; to 
every -man according to his several aMlity."* It is not that the gifts, as 
Theophylact explains it, were to eaflh " according to the measure of his 
faith and purity," for the faith which purifies is itself one of the ohiefest 
of these gifts : but to each according to his ability, inasmuch as the natu- 
ral ia the ground upon which the spiritual is superinduced, and grace 
does not dissolve the groundwork of the individual character, nor abolish 
all its peculiarities, nor bring all that are subject to it to a common 
standard. (See 1 Cor. xii. 4-31 ; Ephes. iv. 16.) The natural gifts are 
as the vessel, which may bo large or may be small, and which receives 
according to its capacity ;f but which in each case is filled; so that we 
are not to think of him who had received the two talents, as incompletely 
furnished in comparison with him that had received the five, any more 
than we should afBrm a small circle incomplete as compared with a large. 
Unfitted he might be for so wide a sphere of labor, but altogether as 
perfectly equipped for that to which he was destined : for " there are 
diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit,"—- and as the body is not all eye, 
nor are all in an army generals or captains,J so neither in the Church 
are all furnished to be leaders and governors. Yet while we speak o( 
natural capacity as being the vessel for receiving the wine of the Spirit, 
we must not leave out of account, that comparative unfaithfulness, stop- 
ping short indeed of that which would cause the gift to be quite taken 
away, wui yet narrow the vessel ; even as fidelity has this tendency — • 
to dilate it, so that the person with far inferior natural gifts yet often 



* Cajetan: DisponitBiquidemDeuainEccleBilsuaviteromma ; neminSm onerat 
supra vires, nulli negat dontun congraum suia viribus. 

■\ Jerome aChristua doctrinam Evangelicam tradidit, non pro Jargitate et par- 
eii«te alleri plus, et alteri minus tribueus, sed pro accipien tiim viriVus ; quomodi 
et apostolas eos qui solidum cibum capere non poteraut, lacto potSsse se dicit. 

i See Ci.F.MEsa KoM, aii Corint/i., c, 37, where this comparison is used. 
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brings in a far more abundant harvest, than one with superior powers, 
who yet does bring in something. 

Having thus committed the talents to his servants, and divided wisely 
unto each aoeording to his several powers, the lord, without more delay, 
" straightway took hisjourtwy?' In the things earthly the householder's 
distribntion of the gifts naturally and of neoeasity precedes his departure ; 
in the heavenly it is not altogether so ; the Ascension, or departure, goes 
before Pentecost, or the distribntion of gifts j yet the " straightway " still 
remains in full force : the interval between them was the smallest, one 
following hard upon the other, however the order was reversed. The 
three verses which follow (17-19} embrace the whole period intervening 
between the first and second coming of Christ. Two of the servants, 
those to whom the largest moneys have been committed, lay out those 
sums with diligence and success. These are the representatives of all 
that are diligent and faithful in their office and ministry, whatsoever that 
may be. There is this variation between our parable and St. Luke's, 
that here the faithful servants multiply their unequal sums in the same 
proportions : " lie that k<id received the five talents, made them otlierfive 
talents^' and again, " Jie that had received tJie two, he also gained other 
two;" — while there they multiply their equal sums in different propor- 
tion ; all had alike received a pound, but one gained with that pound ton 
pounds, and another five. Two most important truths are thus brought 
out, as it could not have conveniently been done in a single narration — 
first by St. Matthew this truth, that according as we have received will 
it be expected from us — and this secondly by St, Luke, that as men dif- 
fer in fidelity, in zeal, in labor, so will thejj differ in the amount of their 
spiritual gains. — But Lf two of the servants were thus faithful in the 
things committed to them, it was otherwise with the third ; " He thai 
hadreceived ojw" talent, "w^n? and digged in the eartk,and hid his 
lord's money " — an apt image for the fiiiling to use divinely imparted 
gifts, for "Wisdom that is hid, and treasure that -is hoarded up, what 
profit is in thorn both? Better is he that hideth his folly, than a man 
thathideth his wisdom."* (Sirach, ss. 30, 31.) In St. Luke he hides 
his pound in a napkin, but that would have been impossible with so larga 
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a sum aa a talent, wMcK is, tlierefore, more fitly said to have been eon' 
oealed in tie earth.* 

" After a long time the lord of those servants comelh, and reclconcth 
■mth them." In the joyful coming forward of the faithful servants, we 
see an example of boldness in the day of judgment: they had something 
to show, as Paul so earnestly desired that he might have, when he said 
to his beloved Thessalonian converts, " What is our hope, or joy, or crown 
of rejoicing ? Are not even ye in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ 
at his coming?" (1 Thcss, ii. 19; 2 Cor. i. 14; Phil. iv. I.) In St 
Matthew the faithful servant comes forward, saying, " BdwU, I have 
gained" while in St. Luke it is, " Thy pound bath gained;" thus be- 
tween them they make up the speech of St. Paul, " I — yet not I, but the 
grace of God that was with me." And even in St. Matthew, " / havf 
sained " is preceded by that other word " thou deliveredst me ; " it is only 
tht/ gift which I have so multiplied. In St. Matthew, as-bas been ob- 
served, the gain is according to the talents, five for five, and two for two. 
Consistently with this, the commendation of the servants is expressed in 
exactly the same language, even as the reward to each is precisely the 
same : to each it is said, " Enter thou into the jay of thy Lord"\ that 
is, become a sharer of my joy. !No donbt the image underlying this 
language is, that the master eelebrates bis return by a great festival, to 
which each of the servants, as soon as be has rendered bis accounts, and 
shown that he has been true to his master's interests in his absence, is 
bidden iVeely %o enter. It is well known that under certain circumstances 
the master's inviting his slave to sit down with him at table, did itself 
constitute the act of manumission ; henceforth be was free.J Perhaps 



* JeTome (^Ad Damas.) finila a furiher distinction between hiding in the earth 
and in a napkin : Hoc talontnm non est !n audario colligandum, id est, delicata 
otiosfeqne tractandum, nee in t«rr& dcfodiendnm, terrenis ECiHoet cogitationibns 
obscnrandum. 

t Leighton's words on this entering info the joy of the Lord are beautiful : '■ It 
is bat little we can receive here, some drops of joy that enter into us, but there tne 
shall enter into joy, as resaclspntrnto a sea of happiness." Gcrlia,rd has fJie same 
thought ; Tam magnum enim erit Hind gaudium, ut non possit in homine conclu- 
di vel ab co comprehend!, ideo homo intrat in illud incomprehensibile gaudium, 
non autem intrat illud in bominem relut ab homine comprehenaum ; and H. de 
Sto. Victore (Brad, T-ieoi.,1.3) says on this joy of the Lord: Triplex eat gaudium: 
est gaudium secnli, eat gaudium tnuni, est gaudium Domini tui. Primum est de 
terrenl afflucntid: secundum de bona oonscientll; tertium de wtemitatis cxpori- 
entil. Non igitur exeas in gaudium seculi, non remaneaa in gaudio tuo, sc<l intrea 
gaudium Domini tui . . . Ad primum. exivit homo, cim cecidit de paradiao ; ad 
secundum venire incipit, cdm per fldem reconciliataa Deo. Tunc antem ad lertium 
perveniet, cdm videndo ipsum sicuti est in (etemum fVueler ipso. 

■^ See tbe Diet, e/ Gr. and Rom. Antt., a. v, Manumissio, p. B96. 
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tliero may be here allusion to something of the kind — the incorporation 
in an act of what once he had spoken in words, " Henceforth I call you 
not servant^s, . . hut I have called you friends." (John xv. 15 ; Luke 
xii. 37 ; Eev. iii. 20.) 

But there remains one who has not yet given in his account, and it 
has been often obseryed how solemn a warning there is, and to how many, 
in the fact, that he to whom only the one talent had been comn(itt«d, is 
the one who is found faulty—since an escuso like the following might 
very easily occur to such : " So little is committed to niy charge, that it 
matters not how I administer that little ; at the best I cannot do much 
for God's glory; what signifies the little, whether it be done or left un- 
done?" But here we are instructed that the Lord looks for fidelity in 
little as well as in much.* "We can well understand why he should 
have lingered to the I^t, being reluctant to appear in the presence of hb 
lord. It is true that he had not wasted his master's goods like the Un- 
just Sliusari, ™r spent all his portion in riotous living like the Prodigal, 
nor was he teaJhlfflsand talents in debt like the Unmerciful Servant ; 
and it is an entire mistake to mix up his case with theirs, whea it should 
be kept entirely distinct. The consequence of such confounding hb guilt 
with theirs would he, that the very persons whose consciences the para- 
ble was meant to reach would evade its force. When we weave the 
meshes of the spiritual net so large, all but the very worst offenders are 
able to slip through : and the parable is not for such, not for those that 
are evidently by their lives and actions denying that they count Christ 
to be their Lord and Master at all : it is not for them who thus sijuander 
their talent, or deny that they have ever received one : the law, and their 
own heaits, tell them sufficiently plainly of their sin and danger. But 
the warning we have here is for them who hiids their talent, who being 
equipped for a sphere of activity in the kingdom of God, do yet choose, 
to use Bacon's words, " a goodness solitary and particular, rather than 
generative and seminal" There is groat danger that such might deceive 
themselves, as there are so many temptations to a shrinking from the 
labor and the toil involved in a diligent laying out of our talent. There 
is a show of humility in the excuses that a person so inclined would 
make ; as for instance, " The care of my own soul is sufficient to occupy 
me wholly ;— the responsibility of any spiritual work is so great, so awful, 
that I dare not undertake it ;— while I am employed about the souls of 
others, I may perhaps be losing my own." We read repeatedly of those 
in the early Church, who on grounds like these, persisted in refusing 

• Grotius : In eo cui minimum erat conereditum negligenti» esemplum posuit 
CndBtus, ne quia speraret excusatmn se iri «b omni labore, ideo qnod nou eximia 
dona Bccepisset. 
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charges to which they were called, and when they should haye heen tht 
Bait to Bait the earth, chose rather to retire into cuves and wildornessea, 
forsaking their brethren, whom they were called to serve in the activa 
ministries of love,* 

The warning then is addressed to such as might he tempted to fol- 
low after this goodness solitary and particular, instead of serving their 
generation according to the will of God, The root out of which tbiB 
mischief grows is laid bare in the words which this slothful servant uttera, 
"Lord, I k ei ties tJwt tJ a t a hard man.'" It has its rise, as 
almost ev y th Is that 1, in a false view of the character of 

God. Fo w ma t n t und t nd this speech as an excuse framed 
merely fo th n 1 ut t is the true out-speaking of the inmost 

heart, the x t p n f th aspect in which the servant did actu- 

ally regarl h Id Th hu 1 aecouDted him Churlish, thought him 
even such an one as himself: he did not believe in hia lord's forgiving 
love, and in his gracions acceptance of the work with all its faults, 
which was done for him out of a true heart, and with a sincere desire to 
please him. This was his wilful and guilty ignorance concerning the 
true character of the master whom he was called to serve. But to know 
God's name is to trust in him. They indeed who undertake a minbtry 
in his Church, or any work for him, are well aware that they shall com- 
mit manifold mistakes in that ministry, which they might avoid, if thoy 
declined that ministry altogether, — even many sins in handling divina 
things which they might escape, if they wholly refused that eharge.t 

* Angustine, in a sermon preached on the anniversary of Ms exaltation to tha 
episcopal dignity {Serm. 389, e. S), makes striking use of this parahle, while he ia 
speaking- of the temptaKon, whereof he was oonsoions, to withdraw from the active 
labor in the Charch, and to cultivate a solitary piety ; Si non erogem, et pecuniam 
servem, terret mo Evaogelinm. Possem enim dicere ; Quid mihi est tiedio esse 
hominibus, dicero iniquis, Iniqne agere nolite, sic agite, sic agere desistito 1 Quid 
mihi eat oneri esse hominibus 1 Accepi quomodo viram, quomodo jussns snm, 
quomodo prteceptus sum, aasignem qnontodo accepi ; de aliia me reddcre xationem 
qui mihi 1 Evangelium me terret. Nam ad istam secnrftatcm otiosisaimam nemo 
me vmceret : nihil est melius, nihil duldus, qnam divinum scrutari, nullo atrepente, 
thesaurumj didce est, bonum est. Fraidicare, argnere, corripere, ledificare, pro 
KDOquoque satagere, magnumpnna, magnum pondas, magnus labor. Quis non re- 
fogiat istum lahorem? Sed terret Evangelium. And again {1% Ev. Joi., Tract, 
10) : Si autem fiieris fHgiduB, marcidus, ad te uolum spectana, et quasi tibi snffl- 
ciens, et dicens in corde tno ; Quid mihi est cniare aliena peccata, auffldt mihi anima 
mea, ipsam integram servem Deo: EJa non tibi venit in mentem servus ille qui 
abscocdit tolentum et nohiit erogare 1 nunquid enim accusatus est, quia perdidit, , 
etnon quia sine Incro aervavif! Compare what he beautifully says, Enar. in. Fs. 
icii. 2; and also De Pidt et Oper., c, 17. 

t This sense of the careful and accurate handling wbidi all divine things re- 
quire, and the exceeding gravity of a fault therein, though very liable of being 
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But shall those wlio are competently farnished and evidently called, be 
therefore justified or esoused in doing so? would they not, so acting, 
share in the condenmation of this servant? would they not testify there- 
by that thej thought of Gfod, as he thought of hia master — that he was 
a hard* Iwd — estreme to mark what was amisa — mating no allow- 
ances, accepting never the will for the deed, but watching ta take ad- 
vantage of the least- failure or mistake on the part of his servants? 

Nor doea the sluggard in the parable stop here. If only he may roll 
off a charge from himself, he cares not for affising one to his lord. In 
his speech, half cowering and half defying, and in this respect, a wonder- 
ful picture of the sinner's bearing towards God, he shrinks not from 
attributing to him the character of a harsh unreasonable despot, who 
requires the bricks but refuses the straw (Exod. v. 7), who would reap 
what he has not sown, and gather whence he has not strawed.t In thess 
words he gives evidence that he as entirely has mistaken the nature of 
the work to which he was called, as the character of the master for whom 
it should have been done.J In the darkness of his heart he regards the 



pleaded as here by the slothful and the Eilse-hearted, and ever needing, even whem 
most trae, to be halanced by other thoughts conoeming God, ia yet ia itself a high 
grace, and has a word of its own to express it, tuAci|8«o, from ti Kaii&iiKai, those 
divine things being contemplated as costly yet del!<ate vessels, which must needs 
be handled with extreme wariness and even fear. 

" The o-KXiipJs here is stronger than the tai^rqpit of Luke xix, 21 ; that word 
leiijg sometimes used in a good sense, which this is never ; thus Plutarch : ^i- <rA- 
^pan Hai aberiifii. This last is an epithet properly applied to fruit or wine, which 
is crude, unripe, sour, wanting in mellowness, and would find its opposite in xi"l'- 
tJi (Lulce V, 39), so the Latin austerus contiaually, which is opposed to the dulois. 
But irK\Ti|)^i is aa epithet given to a aurfece which is at once dry and hard, as 
through drought, involving alike the asper and the duraa, and is opposed to poAa- 
vis and vyph. Nabal is o-KAijpSt »«1 jroMj^rfe (1 Sam. xsv. 3, LXS.) churlish and 
ovil. Terence {AdelpA., v. 4), unfolds the o-r\ij/w(s, when he describes one as Tristis, 
parous, truculentas, leaax, The words are discrhuinated in Titmann's SjmompM, 
c. 10. 

■f " Strained" does not rirfbr to the strewing of the seed, for then he would but 
be saying the same thmg twice. Hather there is a step in the process of the har- 
vest. ' ' Where Ihmi hast not siraxed," or better, scattered with the fan on the bam 
Boor, there oxpectest thou to " gather" with the rate ; as one who will not he ei 
the trouble to purge away the chaff, yet eipecta to gather in the golden grams into 
his store, (Matt. iii. 12.) AuaKipiruna, the word here used, could scarcely be ap- 
plied to the measured and orderly scattering of the sower's seed. It is rather the 
dispersing, making to By in every directiwi, as a pursuer the routed enemy (Lute 
1.51; ActBv.37); or as the wolfthe sheep (Matt, xxvi. 31), or as the Prodigal his 
goods (Luke Kv. 18 ; xvi. 1) ; or as here, the hushandman the chaff. Thus rightly 
Schott on this SictrKSpmims : Ifotionem ventilandi frumentum in are! repositum 
exprimit. 

j: Aquinas asserts well the truo doctrine, which this servant denies ; Deus nihil 
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work as soniething outward — aa something to be done /or Cfod, instead of 
being a work to be wrought in bini, or ratlier, whicli he would work in 
and through his servants. He thought that God called to a labor, and 
gave no ability for the labor, — that he laid on a task, mhicli was a mere 
task, and pat no joy cor consolation into the hcattfl of them that fulfilled 
it: no wonder then that be should shrink from it. Thus, he goes on 
to say, "I was afraid;"* he justifies the caution and timidity whioh 
he bad shown, and how it was that be would attempt nothing and 
venture upon nothing: he feared to trade on that talent, lest in the 
necessary risks of buisnesa, seeking to gain other he might lose that 
one, and so enrage his master against him; even as men might profess 
to fear to lay themselves out for the winning of other souls, lest, so 
doing, they might endanger their own, — "Lo, there thou hast that w 
thine."\ Here it might be asked, how could God's gifts be hidden, and 
yet restored to him entire ; since the auffeting them to lie idle is in fact 
one form of wasting them? In reality they could not be so restored. 
It is only that men imagine they can be given back, when they suppose 
that keeping the negative precepts is all that God requires of them, luid 
that doing this they will restore to Mm his gifts entire, as tliey received 

requirjt ab homiae nisi bonura quod ipse in nobis sominarit; and Augustine, put- 
ting the same truth in the form of a prayer ; Da quod jubeg, et jube quod vis. 

* Hilary l^Qnnm.in Mailk., in lew.) has a remarkable use of the words " / was 
afraid." It is, he says, tho voice of them that choose to abide, as the Jew, in the 
law and in the spirit of hondage, shrinking from the liBerty and activity of Chris- 
tian service ; Timui te, tanquam per reverentlam et mctum veterian pTteceptonun 
usu EvangehoiB libertatis abstineat. 

j- Cocceiusr Jactatio superba conservafi falenti signiSoat flduciam et securita- 
tem ejus qui sibi fkcilfe satisfewt. See Sbiceb's Thss. s. v. rihavror. 

% There is an instructive Eastern tale, which in its deeper meaning runs r* 
markably parallel to this parahle. It is as follows : 

He gave, m beep for him, two aacks of golden gram. 
Peep in his cellar one the precious charge coDcealed ; 



One half of what waa there prores rotten and di 
Upon the oihet half have worm and mildew ptB 
The putrid heap lo him in ire he doth return. 
Then of the other asks, " Where ii 1117 saolt of c 



Then cheerfullf tJie man laughed out a 
Had inaight, to make up for tho other t 
The letter he observed, but thou the pn 

In harvest thou shall (111 two awfca of ci 
The residue of right remains in full for 
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But lii8 lord answers tim on his own grounds, and making Lis own 
mouth oondeain him (Job. xv. 6 ; 2 Sam. i. 16) ; nor does he taJce the 
tronhle to dispute or deny the truth of the character which his servant 
had given him: — " Tlum vncked and slothful servant;" "liiicked," m 
that he defended himself by calumniating his lord, and "slotlful," as his 
whole conduct has shown, '-thou I^mvesC that Ireap where Ismeed 7wt, 
and gather where I had not st.rav>ed; — that is, Be it'so, grant me to be 
such as thou describest, severe and exacting, yet even then thou art not 
cleared, for thou oughtest to have done me justice still ; and there was a 
safe way, by which thoii mighteat have done this, with little or no peril 
to thyself; and thereby have obtained for me, if not the lafge gains, which 
were possible through some bolder course, yet something, some small but 
certain return for my moneys; — Tlum oughtest, therefore, to have put my 
money to the exchangers, and then at my coming I shoiUd have re/xivai 
mine own with usury."" This putting the money to the exchangers,. 
Olshausen ingeniously explains : " Those timid natures which are not 
suited to independent labor in the kingdom of God, are here counselled 
at least to attach themselves to other stronger characters, under whose 
leading they may lay out their gifts to the service of the Chareh,"t 

* Sif TrJd^, witli increase. So fenus ia explained by Tano, ft fetu et quasi k 
fetura quadam pecuniie parientis atque incrcscentis. To estimate liow great the 
master's gains even in this way might have been, we must licep in mind the high 
mtea of interest paid in antiquity. See the IHct. of Gr. and Rota. AnU., s, v. Inte- 
rest of Money, p. 623 ; and see also the lively chapter in Bkckeh's CharUcUs, v. 1, 
p. 237, for a graphic description of the t/khtsCItoi, the bankers of antiquity. 

t Cajetan has nearly the same explanation : Inlendit per hoc, quod si non 
ausus fait nti dono Dei in aetionibus multi periculi, uti tamen debuit illo, !n aotio- 
nibus in qaibua est lucrum cum parvo periculo. Toelman (Cnwim. in laic, xvi.) 
has a curious explanation of fhis giving the money to tlie Tpn^ef Jrai, starting from 
the notion that the husiness of these money-changers was ia itself and necessarily 
unCiir ; " If you thought me this unfair man, wliy were you not consistent '—why 
did you not seek for me the gams which yon must then have supposed would have 
been welcome tomer' not saying Uiis as though he would have had hun so to 
have done, but only convicting him of conduct ineonsisfent with his owri assertions. 
--It is an interestmg question, whether the saymg so often quoted in the early 
Church as oar Lord's, and not any where to be fbund in the New Testament, Tirt- 
irAe BrfKifioi (or koXoI, or ipp6viiioi) TpariCijai, has ila origin here. Many have 
thought they found it in this passage, but it is difficult to see on what groraid, ex- 
cept that the word TpnTref Itoi here occurs. The point of that exhortation is evi- 
dently this : Be as experienced money-ciiangers, who readily dislinguiah the good 
from the bad coin, receiving the one but rejectmg the other. Now in this parable, 
there is no direct or indirect comparis<jn of the disciples with money-changers, and 
such an exhortation lies wholly aloof from its aim and scope. The words can as 
litth; be said to be implicitly contamed hi the parable, as they can to be plainly 
read in the text, though it is true that Suicek (Ties., s. v. T,wir(^n,t), defends this 
view. The precept would he much more easily deduced from 1 Thess. v. 21, 22 ; 
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This explanation has the advantage that it makes these words toA 
merely useful to add rivacity to the narrative, as tho natural exclama- 
tion of an offiended master, — but gives them likewise a spiritual signifi- 
eance, which is not generally sought in them, but wiieh, if they yield it 
easily and naturally, must by no means be rejected. Certainly this 
meaning is better than that which Jerome proposes, that the money- 
ehangers are believers in genwal, to whom the intrusted word of grace 
should have been committed, that they, trying it, and rejecting any 
erroneooa doctrine which might be admingled with H, but holding fast 
what was good; might be enriched with the knowledge of God, Such 
can hardly be tJie meaning, for that is the very thing which the servant 
ought to have done in the first instance, boldly to have laid out his gift 
for the profit and edification of his brethren ; while this of committing 
the talent to the money-changers is only the alternative proposed to him, 
in case he had shrunk &om that other and more excellent way. 

And hereupou, his doom who neither in one way or the other had 
sought his master'a interests, I& pronounced ; it consists first, in the loss 
of the talent which he had suffered to lie idle, — " Take, therefore, the 
tahnt from him."' We have here a limitation of Som. xi. 29. This 
deprivation may be considered partly as the directly penal, and partly 
as the statural consequence of his sloth. For there is this analogy 
between the coarse cf things in the natural and in the spiritual world, 
that as a limb which is never called into exercise loses its strength by 
degrees — its muscles and sinews disappear, — even so the gifts of God, 
nnexereisedj fade and fail frcan us ; "Jhww Am ihat hath not shall U 
taken ateay even, that which he hath.'"' And on the other contrary, as 



even as we find -yiv, BAi. tjkut. aonietimes called an apostolic saying-, attribnted hy 
many of tlio Fathers not U> the Lord bat to one of his apostles, or to St. Paul by 
name, and by sorao, indeed, even inserted belbre this very passage,— for examples, 
see Suicer ; and the wh<de question ia thoroughly diecnased by Hansel, in the 
Tiled. SiMd. und Krit., for 1838, p. 179. He maintains this latier ori^n of the 
words. See also Cotelerii Patl. Apcstel., v. 1, p. 249, and the Annatt. in Euseb., 
Oxford, lSi2, v. 1, p. 930.— There being mention of interest here, ipatf^rrit is the 
fitter word than Ko}0>jiffurrlis, which, however, rightly finds place. Matt, xsi, 12 ; 
Mark xi. 15. Jerome (_Comm. in Maith. xsi. 12, 13,) has a singular, hut erroneous 
derivation of the last word. 

• Augustine asks here {Enarr. in Ps. ixxviii. 4) : Qaid exspectare debent, qui 
enm Inxuria consumaermit, si danmatnr qm cnm pigritiS servavenmt 1 And again, 
lateUigatur p«ena intorveraoris es. pceni. pigri. 

t Chrysostom (De Christ. Prec, Ctm. Anom., 10) has two other compariaons, to 
set forth that the grace annsed wiil qn.icltlj' depart : "For as the com, if it be let 
lieforeverin tho bama, is conanoaed, being devoured of the worm; but if it ia 
brought forth and cast into the field, is multiplied and renewed again ; so also the 
spiritual word, if it be evermore shut up within the soul, being consumed and 
eaten into by envy and sloth, and decay, is quickly extinguished ; but, if, as on a 
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the limb is not wasted bj Btrenucraa exertion, but rather by it nerved 
and strengthened, not otherwise is it also with the gifts of God; they 
aie multiplied by being laid out : " Unto every one that ha,th shall be 
given-y and he shall liave (dnmdance" " The earth whicli bringeth 
forth herbs meet for them by whom it is dressed, reoeiveth blessing," 
that is, a farther blessiag, the gift of a continued fruitftilness "from 
God." (Heb. tl 7.) Nor is it merely tliat the one receiyea more, and 
the other loses what he had ; but that very gift which the one loses the 
other teceivesj he is enriched with a talent take^-afrom the other; while 
on bis part, another takes his crown. We see this continually; one by 
the providence of God steps into the place and the opportunities which 
another left unused, and so has forfeited. (I Sam. xv. 28.) 

For this taking away of the unused talent which will find its com- 
plete consummation at the day of judgment, yet is also in this present 
time continually going forward. And herein is mercy, that it is not done 
all at once, but by little and little, so that till all is withdrawn, there is 
still the opportunity of recovering all : at each successive withdrawal, 
there is some warning to hold fast what still is left, " to strengthen the 
things which remain that are ready to die." It is quite true that at each 
successive stage of the decline, the effort required for this is greater, — 
the strength for it less : but to complain of this, is to complain that sin 
is sin, that it has any curse with it ; and however this is the mournful 
truth, yet, at the same time, it remains always possible, till the last spark 
is extinguished, to blow up that spark again into a flame : even the sense 
of the increasing darkness may be that which shall arouse the man to a 
serious sense of his danger, and to the need of an earnest revival of 
God's work in bis soul. But this servant bad never awoke to the sense 



ftrtjie field, It is scattered on the souls of the brethren, the treasure is multiplied 
to them that receive it. and to him that possessed it ;— and as a fomitaiu tVom 
which water is continually drawn forth, is thereby rather purified, and hubbies up 
the more ; but being stanched fhils altogether, so the spiritual gift and word of 
doctrine, if it be continually drawn forth, and if who will has liberty to share it, 
rises up the more ; but if restrahied by envy and a grudging spirit, diminishes, and 
at last perishes altogether." — Augustine too, (or Cffisarius, as the Benedictine 
editors afSrm, August. Opp., v. 5, p. 81, Appendix) has an admirable discoorae on 
the manner in which gifts multiply through being imparted, and diminlBh through 
being withholden. It is throughout an application of the story of the widow (3 
Kin. iy.) whose two sons Elisha redeemed ftom bondage, by multiplying the oil 
which she had in her single vrasel so long as she proi^ded other vessels into which 
to ponr it, but which, when she had no more, at once stopped; — et ait Scriptnra 
sfetisse oleum, postea([uam ubi poneret, non invenit. Sic, dilectisaimi fratres, lan- 
diu caritas augetur quandiu tribuitur. Et ideo etiam ex industriS debemus vasa 
qu^rere, ubi oleum possumus infundcre, quia probavimns quod dum alUs infUndi- 
mos, pliie Labemus. Yasa caritatis, homines sunt. 
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of his danger till it was too late, — till all was irrevocably lost ; and now 
it is Haid, not jcerely that he shall forfeit his talent, but yet further, 
"Cast ye the unprofitable servant into outer darlme&s: there shall be 
viailing and gnash%ng (f teeth " While there is light and joy and 
feasting within, to celebrate the master's return, the darkness without 
shall be his portion 

The comparison of the causes which led to this servant's exclusion, 
and those which led to the esclusion of the foolish virgins, is full of 
important instruction for all, the Tiigins erred through a vain over- 
confidence, this servant through an under-oonfidence that was eijually 
vain and sinful. They were overbold, he was not bold enough. Thus, 
as in a chart, the tw t pt t t, 1 It to d d and bis 

service,— the two opp L wh h f th d g f making 

shipwreck, are laid 1 w f th t w m y 1 th m I th Those 

virgins thought it to y th g t th L d— th servant 

thought it too bard — th yte dtbt thg trthtoa 

festival which should p tljlgh hddy nsupport- 

able work for a tb kl t I th w h th p rils that 

beset the sanguine h m th m 1 hi pi They were 

representatives of a 1 dmg h w m g a th St ait is the 

gate, and narrow is the way, that leadeth unto life, and few there be that 
find it" (Matt. vii. 14); "Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling" (Phil. n. 12); "If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself" (Matt. xvi. 24). He was representative of a class that 
would need to be reminded: "To have not received the spirit of 
bondage agwn to fear" (Rom. viii. 15); "Ye are not come unto the 
mount that might be touched, and that burned with fire, nor unto 

blackness, and darkness, and tempest ; but ye are come unto 

Mount Zion, and unto the city of the living God, and to Jesus, 

the Mediator of the new Covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling, that 
ipeaketb better things than that of Abel" (Heb. xii. 18, 22, 24). 
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XV. 

THE SEED GROWING SECRETLY. 

Mark iv. 26-29. 

This th nly p bl wh h is peculiar to St. Mark. Like that of 
the L a n f wh h t ms to occupy the place, it declares the secret 
invis hi n "y f th 1 vin word, — that it has life in itself, and will 
unfold t If a d ng to th law of its own being ; and besides what it 
has i mm w th th t j able, declares further, that this word of the 
kingd m h th t n t wh h will allow it safely to be left to itself. 
Tho n n diffi ulty n th p rable is the following; Whom shall we 
uade tand by th n an t ng seed in the ground? — is it the Son of 
man h m If th wh m subordination to him declare the Gospel 
of th L n^d m Th mbarrassments attending either explana- 

tion. If w y th t th L d points to himself as the sower of the seed, 
how then shall we explain yer. 27? — it cannot be said of him that he 
knows not how* the seed sown in the hearts of his people springs and 
grows up ; since it is only his continual presence by his Spirit in their 
hearts which causes it to grow at all. Neither can he fitly be compared 
to a sower who, having scattered his seed, goes his way and occupies 
himself in other business, feeling that it Ues henceforth beyond tho 
sphere of his power to further the prosperity of the seed, but that it 
must be left to itself, and its own indwelling powers, and that his part 
will aot begin again till the time of the harvest has come round, lipiis 
is no fit description of him, who is not merely the author and finisher of 
our fciith, but who also conducts it through all its intermediate stages : 
and without whose blessing and active co-operation it would be totally 
unable to make any, even the slightest, progress. Or on the other hand, 

* It ia a poor way to get out of this difficnltj to say with Erasmus, that, " he 
knoweth not how," ought rather to be, " it knoweth not how,"— that is, the seed 
knowefh not how it grows itself; since, as no one could have supposed that it did, 
who would think of denying it! 
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shall we say that the sower of the seed ia here one of the inferioi 
miniatera aad measengers of the truth, and that the purpose of tho 
parable ia to teach such, that after the word of life, of which they are 
bearera, haa found place in any heart, they may be of good confidence, 
trusting to its own powers to unfold itself, for it haa a life of its own, — 
a hfe independent of him who may have been the original instrument 
for the communication of that life, even as a child, after it ia bom, has a 
life no longer dependent on that of the parents, from which yet it was 
originally derived? But then, with this explanation, there is another 
and not slighter dif&culty j for at ver. 29 it ia said, " w^en the fruit is 
bought forth, immediately he " (the same person clearly who sowed 
the seed) "puttetk in the sickh, because the harvest is come." Of whom 
can it be said, save of the Son of man, the Lord of the harvest, that he 
putteth in the sickle, — that he gathereth hia people, when they are ripe 
for glory, — when thoy have finished their course, — when the work of 
faith haa been accomplished in their hearts, — ^iato everlaating habita- 
tions? So that the pcrplesity ia thia, — If we say that the Lord means 
himself by the principal personage in the parable, then something is 
attributed to him which seems unworthy of him, less than to him rightly 
appertains ; while if, on the other hand, we take him to mean those that, 
in subordination to himself, are bearers of his word, then something 
more, a higher prerogative, as it would seem, is attributed, than can be 
admitted to belong rightly to any, save only to him.* I cannot see any 
perfootly satisfactory way of escape from thia perplexity. It will hardly 
do to say, for the purpose of evading the embarraaaments which beaet the 
firat explanation, that the ciroumstanoea mentioned at ver. 27, are not to 
be preaaed, and that they belong, not to tho body itself, but only to the 
drapery, of the parable ; for clearly there, — in the aower abaenting him- 
self after he haa committed the seed to the ground, and in its growing 
without him, — ia the very point and moral of the whole, and to strike 
out that, would be as the striking out of its right eye, leaving it 
altogether dark. 

Not admitting then this too convenient explanation, I will yet ta,ke 
the parable as having reference in the first place, though not exclusively, 
to ^e Lord himself, the great Sower of the seed, and it will then remain 
to see how far the acknowledged dif&culties are capable of being removed 
or mitigated. It commences thus : — " So is the Jdngdom of God, as if 
a man should cast seed into tlie ground, amd should sleep, and rise nigH 
and day.^' By these last words it is agreed among interpreters, — old 

• It would be unjust to deprive Strauss {Leim Jesv., v, 1, p. 664) of the glory 
of hia theory concerning this parable,— namely, that it is another and imperftct 
version of that of the Tares, only will the circumstance of the tares Uft oat I 
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and new, almost without exception, — that is ^ignifle^ not his carefulnesa 
after having sown the seed, but feis. absence of such an after-careful- 
ness ;* he does not think it necessary to keep waf«li over his seed after 
it has been cast on tiie ground, but ho Bleeps securely by night, and by 
day he rises and goes about his ordinary business, leaving with full con- 
fidence the seed to itself; which meanwhile "should spring and grme 
vp, 1i£ hnawah not how" These words have no difficulty,— -on the con- 
trary, are full of most important instruction, — so long as we apply them, 
as no doubt we fairly may, to those who under Christ are teachers in hia 
Church. They are here implicitly bidden to have faith in the word 
which they preach, — in the seed which they sow, for it is the seed of 
God ; when it has found place in a heart, they are not to be tormented 
with anxiety concerning the final issue, but rather to have confidence in 
its indwelling power and might,t not supposing that it is they who are 
to keep it alive, and that it can only live through them ; for this of 
maintaining its life is God's part and not theirs, and he undertakes to 
fulfil it. They are instructed also to rest satisfied that the seed should 
grow and spring up without their knowing exactly how ; let them not be 
searching at its roots to see how they have stricken into the soil, nor seek 
prematurely to anticipate the shooting of the blade, or the forming of the 
com in the ear ;— -for the mystery of the life of God in any and in every 
heart is unfathomable, — any attempt to determine that its course shall bo 
this way, or shall be that way, is only mischievous. It has a law, indeed, 
for its orderly development, "/j-s( the blade, then, tJie ear, then the fuU 
corn in the ear," but that law is hidden ; and as manifold as are the 
works of God in nature, so that they never exaetly repeat themscivesj so 
manifold also are they in grace. Therefore let the messengers of the 
Gospel be content that the divine word should grow in a mysterious 



* So Pole (^Syjiops., in loc,) iu a passage woven out of sereral commentators : 
Semente dctA tranaigit securas noctea et dies, segetem Deo cominittens, nee dubi- 
tans quia germinet, ipse agens alia vifra munia. The only interpreter that I know, 
who lakes an opposite view, is Theophylact, who imdorsfandB the rising night and 
day to mark the continual watcMulness of Christ over his Church. But what then 
will the sleeping mean 1 and, moreover, this explanation goes directly contrary fo 
the whole aim and purpose of the parable, 

f Calvin brings forward this aideof the truth, though an important one, yet loo 
exclusively, when he thus explains the parable: Sermonem ad verbi loinistroa 
dirigit, He fri^dins muneri suo incumbant quia non statim laboris frnctna apparet 
Ergo illis agricolas ad Imitandum propocit, qui sub spe metendi semen in terram 
projicinnt, neque ansii inquietudine torqueotur, sed eunt cnbitum et surgunt, hoc 
est, pro more intent! sunt quoHdiano labori, et se noctnma quiete reSciunt, doneo 
tandem suo tempore matnresoat seges. Ergo qnamvia verbi semen ad tempua snf- 
fbeatum lateat, jubet tamen Christus bono animo esse pios dootores, ne diffldentta 
illis alaoritatem minuat. 
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manner, and one of wbich the processea are liidden from them, and 
believing that it ia a Divine powor and not a, human, let them he of 
good courage concerning the issue, and having sown the seed, commit 
the rest to God in faith, being confident that he will bring his own work 
to perfection. Of course this is not meant as though they are not to 
follow lip the work which has been through their instrumentality com- 
BieEBed. For, as when it is said "(Ae earCJi bringeth forth fruit of 
hersdfl' this does not eielude the rain, and sun, and all other favorable 
influences, so neither, when we say that the seed of God implanted in 
any heart haa life of its own, is it hereby implied that it will not rec[uire 
the nourishment suitable for it, — nay, rather it is aifirmed that it will 
require it were it a dead thing it would require nothing of the kind, 
biit beeau'e it is living it has need of that whereon it may feed. But 
then it la a different thing to impart life, and to impart the sustenance 
for life this latter the Church has still to do for her children, but then 
it IS m faith that they have a life of their own once given, and eon- 
tmualiy maintained from on high by which thoy can assimilate to 
themsehes this spiritual f od irovidod for them, and draw nutriment 

But it still remains to eoniider, in what sense that which is said of 
leaving the seed to itself can bo aifirmed of Christ. Olshausen suggests 
this esplanation of the difficulties above noted. It is true, he says, that 
the inner spiritual life of men is never in any stage of its development 
without the care and watchfulness of the Lord who first communicated 
that life : yet are there two moments when be may be said especially to 
visit the soul; at the beginning of the spiritual life, which is the seed- 
time, and agiun when he takes his people to himself, which is their time 
of harvest.* Between these times, lies a period in which the work of 
the Lord is going forward without any such manifest interpositions on 
bis part — not indeed without the daily supply of his Spirit, and the daily 
ordering of bis providence, but so as that he does not put to his hand so 
plainly and immediately as at those two cardinal moments. And the 
difficulty will be Blighter when wo make application of the parable, — as 

* We may compare Job v. 28 : " Thou Bhalt come to ttiy grave in a Ml age, 
like as a shock of corn ooraeth in his seaaon." There, however, it is raliier said, 
that the fiivored of God Bhall not die till they have known the fulness of earthly 
bleasmg, till they have reached Abraham's " good old age," and (if one may use 
the image not ofifensively) retire aa satisfied gTiesfa from life's feast. But in our 
parable, conaiBteutly with Uie higher dispensation whicb looks to higher blessings, 
it Is rather affirmed, that the Mthful are not taken away while yet the work of 
grace is hicomplete in them, while yet Christ is not fully fonned in them, that in this 
respect there ia a provident lore ordering their death as well as their life, that it ii 
only " when- ihef rait ii hrm^kt ferth," that Christ " putleik in ike sickk." 
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nndoubtedly we are bound to do, — to the growth and progress of the 
universal Church, and not onlj to that of the individual soul. The Lord 
at his first coming in the flesh sowed the word of the kingdom in the 
world, planted a Church therein, which having done he withdrew hiai- 
Belf ; the heavens received him till the time of the consummation of all 
things. Many and many a time since then the cry has ascended in his 
ears, " that thou wouldest rend the heavens, that thou wonldest come 
down I" — often it has seemed to man as though the hour of interference 
had arrived, as though his Church were at its last gasp, at the point to 
die, as though its enemies were ahout to prevail against it, and to estin- 
guish it for ever, unless he appeared for its deliverance. Tet he has not 
come forth, he has left it to surmount its obstacles, not indeed without 
his mighty help, hut without his visible interference. He has left the 
divine seed, the plant which he has planted, to grow ou hy night and hy 
day, through storm and through sunshine, increasing secretly with the 
increase of &od ; and will let it so continue, till it has home and brought 
to maturity all its appointed fruit. And only then, when the harvest of 
the world is ripe, when the number of his elect people is accomplished, 
will he again the second time appear unto salvation, thrusting in his 
sickle, and reaping the earth, and gathering the wheat into his hams.* 
The convenience of interpreting the parable altogether, and taking it 
in its whole object and aim at a singlo view, has caused one or two less 
important circumstances to be passed over, which yet it might be well 
not to leave quite without notice. When it is said that " the earth hrmg- 
etk forth fruit cf hersdf^' it may excite surprise that it is not rather said, 
— The seed groweth and springeth up of itself; for that, strictly speak- 
ing, is the doctrine which the Lord is now teaching: and if the eaith he 
here, as it must be, the heart of man, it is not there, but in the word of 
God which is sown there, that the living p >wer resides. But the Lord's 
object, in using the expression,! is pointedly to exclude the agency of 

* Grotiua : Sensusmihivideturesscpcrspicuus: Chriatnm ii factft semonte aJ 
messis fempua agro aspectablliter noa adfliturmn. 

t AJroiiutTij. The word, derived from tturji, and the obsolete nia, desidero, is 
one of singalar fitness and beauty. Elsewhere it occnrs but once in the New Tea- 
lament. (Acta x!i. 10. Of. Josh, vi.6, LXX.) It is otten uaed by classic authors 
to describe the spontaneous bringing forth of the earth in the golden ago, during 
the paradisiacal state anterior Ui the change marked Gen. iii. 17. Tet here it is • 
not exactly correct to make, as has been done, the aJro/iiiTi] yfl =oi«(^tos y^ of 
Sophoolea, Ajiiig-,, 339 ; for leaving ont of account that that does mean the earth 
which brings forth wilhout labor, but which is never weary of bringing forth, it 
beaides is not the notion of previous labor bestowed on the soil which is here ex- 
cluded — bat of ulterior carefulness. In the next vcrao, iavTSy must bo supplied 
after vaoaS^. Tirgil will then have exactly the same idiom ; 
Itlnlia aileo geUd^ melius at node dedemnt. 
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the sower, at least a eontinnotis agency on his part of the same kind aa 
he exercises at the first, and this done he is not careful for more. — The 
three stages of spiritual growth implied in " the llade," " the ear" and 
"thefull com in the ear," suggest a comparison of this passage with such 
as 1 John ii. 12-14, where the apostlo m like manner divides the faithful 
into " little children," " young men," and " fathers," evidently according 
to the different degrees of progress which they have mado in the spiritual 
life. — With ver. 29 wo may compare Eev. xiv. 14, 15 ; and the compari- 
son supplies an additional reason why wo should not rest satisfied with 
the application of the parable to any less than the Son of man himself, — 
"And I looked, and behold a white cloud, and upon the cloud one sat, 
like unto the Son of man, having on his head a golden crown, and in his 
hand a sharp sickle. And another angel came out of the temple, crying 
with a loud voice to him that sat on the cloud. Thrust * in thy sickle and 
reap : for the time is eomc for thee to reap ; for the harvest of the earth 
is ripe :" — and the entire parable gives tie same encouragement which 
St. Peter means to give, when he addresses the faithful in Christ Jesus, 
as, " being born again not of corruptible seed, hut of incorruptible, by 
the word of God which liveth and abideth for ever," and that whole pas- 
sage {1 Pet. i. 23-25) supplies a parallel than which no apter could be 
found in the entire circle of Scripture 'or the parable which we have 
been now considering. 

* This passage also shows us that !p^jra*o;' is not here, as ao many say, a part 
of the whole, and in place of atjjiortis. Thereisnoargument for this to be derived 
from the WOTd hroartXXti here, which is not strcaiger than the veii^ev there, where 
yet it is plain that the Lord is imagined as in his own person tlie reaper; and oom- 
paro Joel iii. 13, LXS., ilana^Tslxarf JpeVoi-a. So in Latin, immitlere Gtloem. 
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XVI. 

THE TWO DEBTORS. 

Luke vii. 41^3. 

M ! may affirm with tolerable certainty that the two first Evangeliali 
Bn 1 the last, in all their relations of our blessed Lord's anointing, refer 
to one and the same event. (Matt. xxvi. 7 ; Mark xiv. 8 ; John sii. 3.) 
Bat the question whether St. Loie narrates the same circumstanco, and 
the woman here, " which was a sinner ," be Mary the sister of Lazarus, 
which then must follow, is more difficult, and has been the subject of 
much variety of opinion from the earliest times in the Church. The 
main arguments for the identity of all the relations are, first, the name 
Simon, as that of the giver of the feast in one place (Luke vii. 40), and 
most probably so in the other, in which he appears as the master of the 
house where it was given (Matt, sxvi. 6) ; secondly, the seeming unlike- 
lihood that twice the Lord should have been honored in so very unusual 
a manner ; and thirdly, the strange coincidence, as it would otherwise be, 
that in each case there should have been on the part of some present a. 
misinterpretation of the thing done, an ofienee taken. 

To these arguments, however, it may be answered that the name 
Simon was of much too frequent use among the Jews for any stress to be 
laid upon the sameness of the name. Again, that the anointing of the 
feet with odors or with ointments, though not so common as the anoint- 
ing of the head, yet was not in itself something without precedent,* the 

* Thus Curtius of the Indian monarchs (1. 8, c. 9) : Demtis soleis odoribus illi- 
nuntur pedes, and Plutarch makes mention, though on a very peealiar occasion, of 
wino and sweet-smelling essences as used for this purpose. (Becker's CharikUs, 
v. 1, p, 428.) The custom of having the sandals taken off by those in attendance 
before raealfl, which would render the service of the woman easy and natural to be 
done, is frequently allnded to by classic writers. Thus Terence i 
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only lemarkaljle coinoidence here being, that Mary the sister of Laiarus. 
and the woman " which was a ninner;' should have each wiped the feet 
of the Lord with the hairs of her head, (Luke vii. 38 ; John zii. 3.) 
Now if this had been any merely fantastic honor paid to the Lord, 
which to offer would scarcely have occurred to more persons than one, 
we might well wonder to find it twice, and on two independent occasions, 
repeated ;— hut take it as an expression of homage, of ro¥crence and 
tovo, such as would naturally rise out of the deepest and truest feelings 
of the human heart, and then its recurrence is no wise wonderful 
And such it is j in the hair is the glory of the woman (see 1 Cor. xi. 15), 
long beautiful tresses having evermore been held as her chiefcst adorn- 
ment ;* they are in the human person highest in place and in honor, — 
while on the contrary the feet are lowest in both. What then was this 
service, but the outward expression, and incorporation in an act, of the 
inward truth, that the highest and chiefeat of man's honor and glory and 
beauty were lower and meaner than the lowest that pertained to the Son 
of God ; that they only found their true place when acknowledging their 
subjection and doing service to him ? And what wonder that the Lord, 
who called out all that was deepest and truest in the human heart, who 
awoke in it, as none else might ever do, feelings of the warmest love and 
profoundest reverence, should twicef have been the object of this honor? 
Tet was it an honor, we may observe, with some differences in the mo- 
tives which called it forth. Once, in the ease of Mary the sister of Laa- 
arus, the immediately impelling cause was intense gratitude, — she had 
found the words of Christ, words of eternal life to herself, and he had 
crowned his gifts to her by giving back to her a beloved brother, whom 
she now beheld restored to life and health before her ; the pound of oint- 
ment "very costly " J which she brought, was a thank-offering from her, 
and as less of shame was mingled in her feelings, she anointed both her 

and in all tlie ancient bas-reliefs and pictnree illustraiive of the subject, we see tlio 
guests reclining with their ftet bare. (See the Diet, of Gt. and Bom. Anit., s. v. 
Crena, p. 253.) 

* So the Latin poet: Quod priimim fornus (fecus «si, ceddere capilli. And of 
nearly Eimilar uses of the bair in extreme humiliation and deprecation of the divine 
anger we have abundant examples in prolkne history. Thus Livy, 1, 3, c, 7 : Stra- 
ta passim matrea crinibas templa verr^tes veniam irariun cielestlum exposcunt. Of. 
Polybius, 1. 9, o, 0, 

-f Here, as in so many other places, Strauss {Leben Jem, v, 1, p. 782), like one 
before him, murmurs against the evangelical history, crying, " To what purpose is 
this waste 1" as though that history could not but be wrong which was thus prodi- 
gal in relating honors done to the Saviour. 

$ Gregory the Great, applying the "very costly" to this history, saya heanti- 
faij{Hom.SSinEvang.): Consideravit quidfecat, et noluit moderarl quid feceret 
The whole discourse is tall of beauty. 
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Lord's feet and alsn hi& heii But what brought this woman with the 
alabaster box of niutment to Jesus, was the earnest yearning after the 
forgiveness of hei sm^, and she, in her deep shame and abasement of 
soul before him, presumed not to approach bin nearer than to anoint hia 
feet only, standing the while behind him ; and kissing them with her 
lips, and wiping with the hair of her head, sho realized, as it were, in an 
outward act, the bidding of St. Paul, " as ye have yielded your members 
servants to nncleanness and to iniquity unto iniquity ; even so now yield 
your members servants to righteousness unto holiness." (Kom. vi, 19.) 
And to the third argument it may bo answered, that though the two 
events have this in common, that there was on each occasion an offence 
taken, yet beyond this there is nothing similar. In the one case it is 
the Pharisee, the giver of the feast, that is offended — in the other some 
of the disciples, and mainly Judas ; — again, the Pharisee ia offended with 
the Lord — Judas, not so much with him, as with the woman ; — the Phari- 
see, because the Lord's conduct seems inconsistent with his reputation 
for holiness — but Judas, as Is well known, from a yet meaner and baser 
motive of eovetousness. To all which it may be added, that there is 
nothing to make it the least probable, that the Mary of the happy family 
circle in Bethany,* to whom the Lord bears such honorable testimony, 
had ever been aforetime one to whom the title of sinner,"i as it is here 

* 2enj^ ica! DTTouSufa, as a Greek Father entitles her. 

t " Which was a sinner," must then mean, " which had been a sinner," that w, 
in former times, but had long since been brought to repenUince and chosen the 
bet*cr part, and returned to, and been received back info, theboaomof herfiimily; 
even as tho histoiy must be related here altogether out of its place, for the anoint- 
ing by Mary took place inunediafely before the Lord's death, it was for his burial. 
(Matt, xxvi^ 12.) Man; do thus understand the words to ret^r to sins long ago 
committed, even as they had been long ago forsaken; as for instance, Gro(iua, who 
is partly moved thereto by fbe necessities of his harmony, which admits but one 
anointing, and partly, T should inuigine, also by Ms fear of antinomian tendencies 
in the other interpretaUon ; Ibr that he was in this respect somewhat afVaid of the 
Gospelof the grace of God, his Commentary on the Romans gives sufficient evidence : 
even as the same fear makes another siposifor afBnn, that het ein, for which she was 
tlras spoken of as a sinner, was not more than that she was too food of adorning her 
person ; just as others will not allow Rahab to have been, at least in Ibo common 
sense of the term, a Wm^ at all, bat only the keeper of a lodging-bouse. But how 
much does that view maintained by Grotius weakeh the moral effect of the whole 
scene, besides being opposed to the plain sense of the words ;— if the woman had 
long since returned to the paths of piety and holiness, It is little likely that even 
the Pbarisee should have been so vehemently oSfended at the gradona reception 
which she found, or would have spoken of her as he does, " for she is a sinner." 
We should rather consider this as the turning moment of her life, and it is evident 
that Augustine (Swm. 99) so considered it, for he says of her: Acceasitad Doml- 
niim immnnda ut tediret munda, accessit Ecgra ut rcdiret sana. Moreover in that 
other case, the absolving words, " Thy sins are forgiven'' initead of being those <tf 
16 
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meant, could have been applied ; and, as it has been ingeniouslj observed, 
with the risen Lazarua sitting at the table, even this Pharisee would 
hardly have so rapidly drawn his conclusion against the divine mission 
and character of hia guest. 

These arguments appear so convincing, that one is surprised to find 
how much fluctuation of opinion there has been from the very first in 
the Church, concerning the relation of these histories one to another, — ■ 
the Greek Fathers generally distinguishing them — the Latin, for the 
most part, seeing in them but one and the same history. This last 
opinion however finally prevailed, and was long almost the universal one 
in the Church, that is, from the time of Grregory the Great, who threw 
all his weight into this scale,* until the times of the Keformation. Then, 
when the Scriptures were again subjected to a more critical esamina- 
tion, the other interpretation gradually beeame prevalent anew, and one 
might say, had for some while been recognized almost without a dis- 
sentient voice, till again in our own days Schleiermacher has mamtained, 
not I think with success, but certainly with extraordinary acuteness, that 
the anointing happened but once. But to enter further on this debate 
would be alien to the present purpose : and the passage containing the 
parable of the Two Debtors wiU be considered without any reference to 
the histories in the other Gospels, of which indeed I have the firmest 
conviction that it is altogether independent. 

a present forgiveness, now first passing upon, her, can only he the repeated assur- 
ance of a forgiveneas whicb she must long since havef reeeived ; and how strange 
and nonalnral a Euppoaition this ia, every one may judge. 

* The fact of tJiia opinion being introduced into one of tlie hymns in the Liturgy 
as by him reformed, — 



TOust liave had great influence in procuring its general acceptance. Even ec 
liave in the Gunoiis Dies irm, composed in tlic thirteenth century, 



Qui Mariom absolvlsli .... 

though here may possibly be aJlnsion to Mary Magdalene, who indeed was often, 
tbough without the slightest grounds, save that the first notice of her occurs shortly 
after this incident (Lute viii. 2), Identified with this woman that was a sinner ; so 
that many have made but one and the same person of Mary the sister of LaaaruB. 
Mary Magdalene, and this woman. Thus Gregory himself. Hem. 33 in Eva/ng. 
The belief in the identity of the two last has indelibly impressed itself on the 
very language of Christendom ; but there is nothing to make us suppose that Mary 
Magdalene had led an eminently smful life, before she was found in the company of 
the holy women that ministered to the Lord, unless we should interpret the seven 
dovils which were cast out of her, to mean seven sins.— There is a good sketch ol 
the history of the controversy concerning this matter in Deyling's Oii.^, Sac, v. 8, 
p. 291. 
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Our Lord Laving been invited to the house of a Pharisee, had there 
'sat down to meat." That a woman, and one of a character such as is 
here represented, shoald have pressed into the guest-chamber, and this 
uninvited, either by the Lord, or by the master of the house, and that 
she should have there been permitted to offer to the Saviour the form of 
tomage which she did, may at first sight appear strange ; — jet after all 
does not require the supposition of something untold for its explanation, 
as that she was a relation of Simon's, or lived in the same house, — sup- 
positiOBS which are altogether strange, not to say contradictory to the 
narrative. A little acquaintance with the manners of the East, where 
meals are so often almost public, where rankh are not separated with 
such iron barriers as with us, will make us feel with what ease such an 
occurrence might have taken place,* Or if this seems not altogether to 
explain the circumstance, one has only to remember how easily such 
obstacles as might have been raised up against her, and would have 
seemed insuperable to others, or to herself in another state of mind, 
would have been put aside, or broken through by an earnostness such as 
now possessed her : even as it is the very nature of such religious ear- 
nestness to break through and dospise these barriers, nor ever to pause 
ond ask itself whether according to the world's judgment it be " in sea- 
son" or "out of season. "t 

* The following conflrmatioii of what above is written has lieen einoe put into 
mjhandi: "At admncr at the Consul's house at Damiotta wo were much intercated 
in observing a cust«m of the country. In the room where we were receivecl, hesldes 
the divan on which we sat, there were seats all round the walls. Many came in and 
took their places on (hose side-seats, umnrited and yet unchallenged. They spoke 
to those at tabic on business or the news of the day, and our host spoke freely to 
them. This made us understand )iie scene in Simon's house at Bethsny, where 
J'esus sat at supper, and Mary cuae in and anointed his feet with, ointment ; and 
also the scene in the Pharisee's house, where the woman who was a sinner came in, 
uninvited Mid yet not forbidden, and washed his feet with her tears. We after- 
wards saw this custom at Jerusalem, and there it was still more fitted t* illnstrat* 
these incidents. We were sitting round Mr. Nicolayaon's table, when first one and 
then another strai^r opened the door, and came in, faking their scat by the wall. 
They leant forward and spoke to those at the (able." Ifarrative of a Mission of 
Inquiry to the Jews from the Church of Scotland in 1839. 

t Angnstine (Eiiarr. in Ps. cxl. i) : Ilia impudica, quondam frontosa ad forni- 
cationem, frontosior ad salutem irrupit in dotnum alienam ; and again (Serm. 99, 
c. 1): Tidistis mnlierem famosajn . . . non mvitatam irruisse convivJo, ubi sum 
medieus recumbehat, et quxsisse pia impudenfift sanitatem : irruens quasi impor- 
tona (xmrivio, opportuna heneficio : and Gregory the Groat {Horn. 33 in Evang.} : 
Quia tutpitudinis sute maoulas aspesit, lavanda ad fontem misericordife cuenrrit, 
eonvivantes non embnit; Nam quia eemetipsam graviter erubescehat intus, nihil 
esse credidit, quod verecundaretur fbria; and another (Behnakui Opp., v. 2. p. 
flOl): Gratias tibi, S beatissiraapeccatrix; ostendisti mundo tutum satis peccafo- 
ribus iocum' pedes scilicet Jesn, qui neminem spemunt, neminem rejioiiint, nemi- 
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Ie the thoughts which passed through the heart of the Pharisee,— 
displeased at seeing that the Lord did not repel the woman, but gra^ , 
dously accepted her homage,— the true spirit of a Pharisee betrays 
itself— of one who could not raise his thoughts beyond a ceremonial 
pollution, nor understand of holiness, as standing in any thing save the 
purifying of the flesh,* who would have said to that woman, had she 
dared to approach unto him, '^ Stand by thyself, for I am holier than 
thou !"t In the conclusion to which, in his inward heart, he arrived, 
" This man, if he were a prophet, would have known who and what 
manner of woman this is j" we trace the belief, so evidently current 
among the Jews, thai discerning of spirits was one of tho marks of a 
true prophet, and, in an especial degree, of the great prophet of all, the 
Messiah,— a belief founded on Isaiah si. 3, 4. (See 1 Kin. xiv. 6 ; 2 
Kin- i. 3 ; v, 26.) Thns Nathanael first exelwms in wonder to tho Lord 
who has truly read his character, '■Whence knowest thou me!" and 
then presently breaks out into that undoubtjng confession of faith, 
" Thou art the Son of God, thou art the King of Israel ;" and so the 
Samaritan woman, " Come and see a man who told me all things which 
ever I did : is not this the Christ V (John iv. 29) ; and on account of 
this belief it is, that the Evangelists are so often careful to record that 
Jesus knew the thoughts of his hearers, or as St John (IL 25) expressly 
states it, "needed not that any should testify of man, for he knew 
what was in man-"t So that, in fact, the Pharisee mentally put the 
Lord into this dilemma,— either he does not know the true character of 
this woman, in which case he lacks that discernment of spirits which 
pertains to every true prophet ; or if he knows it, and yet endures her 

les admittunt. Ibi certfe ^tliiopiasa mutat 
; ibi pardus mntat varietatem suaro ; nbi solas Phariasns non esspu- 
loat Buperbiam Buam. 

* Augualine : Habebat sanctitatero in corpore non in cordo, at quia non habebat 
earn in corde, utiqne falsem tabebat in corpore. Cf. Enmr. in Ps. c, 5 ; exsv. 2 ; 
and GregoiT the Great {Him. 84 in Evang.) : Tcra justitia compaasionem habet, 
falsa jnsUtia dedignationem.-Asa specimen of similar notions of boliness current 
among the Jews, a commentator on Prov.v. 8, puts tiia very question ; Quanto 
spatioftraeretrice recedendumeati E. Chasda respondet: Ad qnatuor cubitos. 
(ScaoETTGEN, HffT. Hcb., \. 1, p. 348.) And again, p. 803, varioas Eabbis are 
extolled for the precautions which they toot to keep lepers at a diatance from 
them ; for example, by flinging stonea at them if they approached too near. 

t Bernard, in a beattiful passage (De Dedie. Ecu., Serm. 4), stylos him : FLari- 
Bseam ilium murmutantem adversfis medienm, q^ui aalutem opeiabatur, et succon- 
ientem languid^, qus solvabatur, 

t Titringa {Obss. Sac, v. 1, p. 4T9) has an interesting and instructive essay (Oa 
Signis i M^ssid edendis) ou the expectations of the Jews concerning tho miraclea 
which the Messiah was to perform, and by which he was to legitimate his pro. 
tensions. 



n repellunt ; auscipiunt o 
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toucli and ia willing to accept a service at such hands, he is lacking in 
that holiness which is also the mark of a prophet of &ocl ; such therefore 
in either case he cannot he. Prohably as these thoughts were passing 
through his mind he already hegan to repent of the needless honor he 
had shown to one, whose pretensions to a peculiar mission from G-od he 
had thus quickly concluded were unfounded. But tie Lord showed him 
that he was indeed a discerner of the thoughts of hearts, hv reading at 
onee what was passing in kis heart, and laying his finger without more 
ado on the tainted spot which was there. " Simon," ho said, " / have 
somewhat to say unto thee." The other could not refuse to hear, nor haa 
he yet so entirely renounced his faith in some higher character as he- 
longing to his guest, but that he still addresses him with an appellation 
of respect, " Master, say on." 

With this iatrodttction, — with this leave to apeak asked and received, 
— the parahle is uttered. " There was a certain creditor which had ttoo 
debtors: the one owed Jive hundred petKe and the other fifty. And when 
thei/ Jtad not/ting to pay, he frankly forgave them both." In the words 
themselves there ia no difficulty, though in the application of them to 
the ease which they were spoken to illustrate, there are one or two of 
considerable importance. God, it needs not to say, is the creditor, men 
the debtors, and sins the debts. Of the sums named as the amount of 
the debts, fifty and five hundred pence, it may be remarked that they 
vary indeed, but nothing like in the same proportion as the two debts 
vary in the parable of the Unmerciful Servant. (Matt xviii ) There 
the difference is between ten thousand talents and oni- hundred pence, 
an enormous difference, even as the difference Is enormous between the 
sms which a man commits against God, and those which his fellow-man 
may commit against him j but here the difference is not at all so great, 
the sums vary but in the proportion of ten to one, for there is no such 
incalculable difference between the sins which one man and another 
commits against God. Our Lord proceeds : " Thil me, therefore, which of 
them, will love him most ? Simon anstcered, I suppose that he, to whom 
he forgave most." The difficulties meet us when we come to the appli- 
cation of these words : for while that which Simon says is true in the 
order of things natural, can the consequences which would 'seem there- 
upon to be induced as relates to the spiritual world be true also? Are 
we to' conclude from hence, as at first sight might seem, that there is any 
advantage in having multiplied transgressions? — that the wider a man 
has wandered from God, the nearer, if he be brought back at all, he will 
cleave to him afterward ? — the more sin, the more love ? Would it not 
th(m follow, " Let us do evil that good may come," — let us sin much 
now, that we may love much hereafter, — that we may avoid that luke- 
warmness of affections which will be the condition irf those that have 
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flianed but little ? And would it not then aeem, tJiat tor a man to have 
been kept out of gross offences in the time before lie was awakened to a 
deeper telipous earnestness, — or, better still, for a man to have grown 
out of his baptismal root, — instead of being a blessing, and a mercy, and 
a matter of everlasting thanksgiving, would prove a hindrance, oppos- 
ing, in hia ease, an effectual barrier to any very near and very high 
communion of love with his Saviour? And to understand the passage 
thus, would it not be to affirm a moral contradiction, — to affirm in fact 
this, that the more a man has emptied himself of love, — the more he has 
laid waste all nobler affections and powers, — the deeper hia heart has 
annk in selfishness and sensuality (for sin is all this), the more capable 
be will be of the highest and purest love ? 

But the whole matter is clear, if we consider the debt, not as an ob- 
jective, but a subjective, debt, — not as so many outward transgressions 
and outbreaks of evil, but as so much conscience of sin : and this we 
well know is in no wise in proportion to the amount and extent of evil 
actually committed and brought under the cognizance of other men. 
Often they who have least of what the world ean call sin, or rather 
crime (for the world knows nothing of sin), have yet the deepest sense 
of the exceeding sinfulness of sin — are most conscious of it as a root of 
bitterneas in themselves — are the most forward to exclaim, "Woe is me, 
I am undone, because I am a man of unclean lips ;" and therefore, aa 
they have most groaned under tlie evil, are the moat thankful for the 
fact of a redemption, for the gift of a Eedeemer. But he who has littia 
forgiven ia not necessarily he who has sinned little, but he who is laot- 
ing in any strong conviction of the exceeding evil of sin, who has little 
feeling of bis own share in the universal taint and corruption that 
cleaves to all the descendants of Adam, who has never learned to take 
home his ain to himself; who, therefore, while he may have no great 
objection to God's plan of salvation, may have a cold respect, as this 
Pharisee bad, for Christ, yet esteems that he could have done as well, 
or nearly as well, withoat him. He loves little, or scarcely at all, be- 
oause he has little sense of a deliverance wrought for him ; because he 
never knew what it was to lie under the curse of a broken law, having 
the sentence of death in himself, and then by that merciful Saviour to be 
set free, and bidden to live, and brought into the glorious liberty of the 
children of Crod." 

* Augustine {Serm. 09, c. i) freely acknowledges the stress of this difficulty: 
Dicit CDJitt allc[ui3, Si cui modicum dimittitnr, modiciira diligit; otii autem plus 
^mittitur, plua diligit, expedit plus diligere quiira miatta diligere : oportet ut 

rnultim pcooamuB ut dimissorem magnorum debitoram amplius diligamos ; 

and again: Si invenero plus diligere eura, cui plura peccata dimissa sunt, utilius 
miilta peccavit, utiiior erat multa iniquitas, ne esset tepida cantajs. And ha solves 
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Simon himself was aa example of one who thus loved little, wlic 
having little sense of siu, felt little his need of a Redeemer, and there- 
fore loved that Redeemer hat littlo : and he had hetrayed, this his laek 
of love in small yet significant matters. Accounting, prohably, the in- 
vitation itself as suf&cient honor done to his guest, he had withheld 
from him the ordinary courtesies almost universal in the East — had 
neither given him water for the feet (Gren. xviii. 4; Judg. sis. 21), 
nor offered him the kiss of peace (Gen. ssii. 4; Exod. sviii. 7), nor 
anointed his head with oO, as was ever the custom at festivals. (Pa. 
xxiii. 5 ; csli- 5 ; Matt. vL 17.) But while he had fallen so short of the 
customary courtesies, that woman had far esccoded them. He had not 
poured water on. the Saviour's feet, — she had washed them, not with 
water but with her tears — the blood of her heart,* as Augustine calls 
them, — and then wiped them with the hairs of her head ;— he had not 
given the single kiss of salutation on the cheek, she had multiplied 
kisses, and those upon the feet ; he had not anointed the Lead of Jesus 
with ordinary oil, — but she with precious ointment had anointed even 
his feet. 

'■^Wherefore I say unto thee, Her sins which are many, are forgiven; 
for she hverl much: but to whom little isforgiven the same Umeih Uttk." 
There is an embarrassment, by all acknowledged, on the face of these 
words ; first, how to bring them into agreement with the parable, for in 
that the debtor is said to love much, booause forgiven much, and not to 
bo forgiven much, because ho loved much : and again how to bring 
ibem into agreement with the general doctrine of Scripture, which ever 
teaches that we love God because he first loved us, — that faith is the 
previous condition of forgiveness, and not love, which is not a condition 
at all, but a consequence. Some have felt these dif&oulties so strongly, 
tliat in their terror lest the Romanists should draw any advantage for 
their Jides form.ata from the passage, — which indeed they are willing 
enough to do, — they have affirmed that the word designating the cause 
really stands for that designating the con sequeaoe,— that "her sins are 
forgiven, for she loved much" mean?, ' Iier sins are forgiven, therefore 
she loved much."^ But in the first place, it was not true that she yet 
knew her sins to be forgiven, — the absolving words are only spoken 
in the next verse ; and moreover, this way of escape from a doctrinal 

it aa is done above : Pharisteo, ideo parum diligif quii porum titi dimitti sus- 
picaris ; non quia parum dimittitur, sed quia panim puts? esse quod djmittitur. 
Compare a beautiful sermon by Schleiermachor {Predigkn v 1, p. 524.) 

* Fudit lacrymas, Banguinem cordis 

f They say in is here for 8(0, and appeal to John vm. 44 and I John iii. 14 ; but 
neither passage, rightly interpreted, yields the least support to the view thai tUa 
words could ever be interchangeably used. (See Wineh's GrammaMk, p. 426.) 
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he who ow d th 1 g d bt t fo ^ ven it as freely as the other is 

his smaller debt, because of the greater love which he before felt to- 
wards the creditor ;* but, on the contrary, the sense of a larger debt 
remitted, makes him afterwards love his creditor more. And besides, 
were it meant that her sins were forgiven, because, — in their sense who 
would make ciiarity justify and not faith,t — she loved much, the other 
clause ia the sentence would necessarily be, " But he who loveth little, 
to the same little ia forgiven." 

But the words, "for she loved much^' may best be explained hy con- 
sidering what the strong sorrow for sin, and the earnest desire after for- 

* Incredible ss it will appear, this ia actually the iuterpretation of tlio parable 
given by Maldonatns (ad loe.) ; " Which of them will Iocs Mm most 7" ia only, he 
aiErma, a popular way of sayiug, " Which of them did love him mosti" — which of 
them may yon conclude from the effect fo have had most affection for hira, and 
therefore, to have been dearest to him, he in whose behalf bo was willing to remit a 
largo debt, or he in whose behalf he only remitted a small I^He asserts the same 
to have been the interpretation of the parable given by Enthemius, and also by 
Augustine ; in the case of the last this is certaiuly untrue. 

■f Let me quol«, were it only with the hope of bringing it before one reader who 
was hitherto ignorant of it, the following passage on the attempt thus to subsfjtuto 
charity for &ith in the justification of man. "To many, to myself formerly. It has 
appeared a mere dispute about words ; but it is by no means of so harmless a 
character, for it tends to give a false direction to bur thoughts, by diverting the 
conscience from the mined and corrupted stat« in which we are without Christ. 
Sin is the disease. What is the remedy 1 — Charity'? — ^Pshaw! Charity in the 
large apostolic sense of the term is the health, the state to be obtained by the use 
of the remedv not the BOvereign baJm itself —faith of grace,- fSiith in the God- 
manhood the cross the mediation the perfected righteousness of Jesua to the utter 
rgcction and abjuration of all nghteousness of our own' Faith alone is the 
restorative The Romish scheme is prepooterous , — it puts the nil belore the 
spring Faith la the sour je chanty that is thp whole Christian lifo is the 
stream itom it It is quite childish to talk of faith being imperfect wiiiout 
chanty, as wisely might you say that a hre however bright and strong waa 
imperfect without heat , or that the sun however cloudless is imperfect without 
beams. The true answer would be :— It is not fiiith,— but utter reprobate faith 
Lessnesa," (CaLERiDoe, lAlfrary Banains, v. 2, 368.) 
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giveness, such aa this woman displayed, mean, and from whence they 
arise ;— surely from this, from the deep feeling in the sinner's heart, that 
by hiB sins he has separated himself from that God who is Love, while 
yet he cannot do without hza love,— from the feeling that the heart must 
be again permitted to love him, must he again assured of his love toward 
it, else it wOl utterly wither and die. Sin unforgiven is felt to be the 
great barrier to this ; and the desire after forgiveness,— if it be not a 
mere selfish desire aiter personal safety, in which case it can be nothing 
before God,— is the desire for the removal of this barrier, that so the 
heart may be free to love and to know itself beloved again. This desire 
then is itself love at its negative pole, not aa yet made positive, for the 
work of grace, the absolving word of God can alone make it so ; it is 
the flower of love desiring to bud and bloom, but not daring and not able 
to put itself forth in the chilling atmosphere of the anger of God,— but 
which will do so at once when to the stern winter of God's anger, the 
genial spring of his love succeeds. In this sense that woman " loved 
much;" all her conduct proved the intense yearning of her heart after a 
reconciliation with a God of love, from whom she had alienated herself 
by her sins ; all her tears and her services witnessed how much she de- 
sired to be permitted to love him and to know herself beloved of him, 
and on account of this her love, which, in fact, was faith* {see ver. 50, 
" Th.-^ faith hath saved thee"), she obtained forgiveness of her sins. This 
sense of the miserable emptiness of the creature, — this acknowledgment 
that a life apart from God is not life but death, with the conviction that 
in God there is fulness of grace and blessing, and that he is willing to 
impart of this fulness to all who bring the empty vessel of the heart to 
be filled by him ; this, call it fwth, or initiatory love, is what alone makes 
man receptive of any divine gift, — this is what that Pharisee, in his legal 
righteousness, in his self-suf&cieney and pride,t had scarcely at all, and 

* Tery distinctly Tlioopliylact (in loo.) 'Ori jJ7iiinj[re ito\i, itrl toS, viant 
iyeSfi^aro ivoftMr, and presently before ho calls all which she had been doing for 
her Saviour, irloTta-s aiii^oKa nal lijiin}!. For tother testimonipa in favor of thia 
exposition, see GEHHjan'e Loc. TtieeU., loo. 19, c. 8, § 1. 

t In the Siistan of the ftmous Persian poet Saadi (see TiiotDCit's BliiUi^n- 
sammi. mts d. Morgenl. Mystik, p. 201) there is a story which seems an echo of, 
this evangelical bistory, Jesns, while on earth, was once entertained in the cell of 
a dervish or a monk, of eminent reputation of sanctity ; in the same city dwelt a 
youth sunt in every sin, "whose heart was so black that Satan himself ahraok 
back from it in horror." This last presently appeared before the cell of the monk, 
and, aa smitten by the very presence of the Divine prophet, began to lament deeply 
the sin and misery of his life past, and shedding abundant tears, to implore pardon 

appear in hie presence and in that of God's holy prophet ; assured him that lor 
him it was in vain to seek forgiveness i and in proof how inexorably ho c< 
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therefore he derived little or no good from comnHinion with Christ 
But that woman had it in large measure, and therefore she bore away 
the largest and best blessing which the Son of God had to bestow, even 
the forgiveness of her sins ; to her those blessed words were spoken, 
" Thy faith hath saved thee, go in peace ;" and in her it was proved true 
that "where sin abounded, grace did much more abound." 

his lot was fixed for hell, ciclajincd, "My God, grant me bat one thing, tliat I may 
stand Ihr from this man on the Jndgmcntday." On this Jesus spoke, " It shall be 
even so ; the prayer of both is granted. This simior lias sought mercy and grace, 
and has not sought them in vain,— his sins are forgiven, — his place ahall he in 
Faradiso-at fho last day. But this monk has prayed that he may never siaud near 
this sinner, — his prayer too isgraoted,— hell shall be his place, for there this sinnei 
ihaU never come. 
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We need not suppose that the lawyer, who "stood up" and proposed to 
our Lord tlie question out of which this parable presently grew, had any 
malicioua intention therein, least of all that deep malignity which moved 
questions like those recorded at John viii. 6; Matt. xxii. I6j which 
were, in fact, nothing less than snares for his life ; nor need we attrib- 
ute to this lawyw even that desire to perplex and silence, out of which 
other questions had their rise. (Matt. xsiL 23.) For in the first place, 
the question itself, "What fehall I do to inherit eternal life!" was not an 
ensnaring one ; it was not one like that concerning the tribute-money, 
which it was hoped would put the answerer, however he replied, in a 
false position ; and further, we may conclude from the earnestness of 
the Lord's reply, that the spirit out of which the question was proposed, 
had not been altogether light or mocking; since it was not his manner to 
answer so the mere eavillers or despisers. The only ground for attvibutr 
ing an evil intention to this scribe, or lawyer, — for Matt. xxii. 35, com- 
pared with Mark xii. 28, show that scribe and lawyer are the same, — is 
that he is said to have pnt the question to Christ " tempting him." But 
to tempt, in its proper signification, means nothing more than to make 
trial of, and whether the tempting be good or evil, is determined by the 
motive out of -which it springs. Thus God tempts man, when he puts 
him to proof, that he may show him what is in himself, — that he may 
show him sins, which else might have remained concealed even from 
himself (Jam. i. 32) ; he tempts man to bring out his good, and to 
strengthen it (Gen. xsii. 1 ; Heb. xL 17} ; or if to bring his evil out, It 
is that the man may himself also become aware of some evil which be- 
fore was concealed from him, and wateb and pray against it, — it is to 
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humble him and to do Mm good in his latter end;* only Satan tempts 
man purely to irritate and bring out and multiply his evil. The purpose 
of this lawyer in tempting Jesus, as it was not on the one side that high 
and holy one, so as little seems it this deeply malignant on the other. 
The Evangelist probably meant nothing more than that he desired to put 
the Lord to the trial. Comparing Matt. xxiL 35 with Mark xii. 28-34, 
both records of the same conversation, we shall see that in the first the 
questioner is said to have proposed his question, as in the present case, 
tempting the Lord ; while in the second Evangelist, the Lord bears wit- 
ness concerning the very questioner, " Then art not far from the kingdom 
of God;" even as he was evidently a seeker and lover of truth. We can- 
not, indeed, suppose that the question, on the present occasion, arose 
purely from love of the truth, and a desire to be further instructed in it ; 
but the lawyer probably would fain make proof of the skill of this fa- 
mous Galilsean teacher, he would measure his depths, and with this pur- 
pose he brought forward the ijuestion of questions, " What shall I do to 
inherit eternal life?" 

Our Lord's reply is as much as to say, — The question you ask is 
already answered ; what need to make further inquiries, when the answer 
is contained in the words of that very law, of which you profess to be a 
searcher and expounder? What is written there concerning this great 
question? "How readest thou? " That the lawyer should at once lay 
his finger on the great commandment which Christ himself quoted as 
such on that other occasion just referred to, showed no little spiritual 
insight, — proved that he was superior to the common range of his coun- 
trymen: he quotes rightly Deut. vi. 5, in connection with Lev. xix. 18, 
as containing the essence of the law. Thereupon our Lord bears him 
testimony that he has answered well, — that his words were right words, 
however he might be ignorant of their full import, — of all which they 
involved : " Thou hast answered right ; this do, and thou shalt live ;" put 
this which thou knowest into effect, — let it pass from dead uninfluential 
knowledge into living practice, and it \n\\ be well. Now-at length the 
lawyer's conscience is touched: these last words have found him out;- 
however ho may have owned in theory the law of love, he has not been 

* tlEipifew = wf7paa Xafifiiyeiv. Augustine very frequently describes the manner 
in which it can be eaid that God tempts, and the purposes which lie Las in tempt- 
ing ; thus {Enarr. in Ps. Iv. 1) ; Omnia tentatio probatio est, et omnis p:ol)ationia 
offectua habet frnctum sixuw. Quia homo plenimque etiam sibi ipsi ignotus est ; 
quid ferat, quidve non fcrat ignorat, et aliquando pttesumit se ferre quod noD 
potest, et aliquando desperat se posse ftrre quod potest. Accedit lentatio quasi 
interrogatio, et invenltnr homo 1 seipao, quia latebat et seipsura, sed artjflcem non 
Idtebat. Thus God tempts, as ao«i,mwT))s tSk xapSmv, Satan, on the contrary, Is 
7^ temper (6 ir(ipii^«i' = i mtptvniis.) Cf. TEaTUi-LiAN, Be Oratutne, e. 8. 
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living in obedience to it. Still he would fain justify himself; if he haa 
not been large and free in the exercise of love towards bis fellow men 
it is because few have claims upon Mm : — " True, I am to love my 
neighbor as myself, but who is my neighbor?"* The very question, 
like Peter's, " How oft stall my brother sin against me, and I forgive 
him?" was not merely a question which might receive a wrong answer, 
but itself a wrong question, involving a wrong condition of mind, out of 
which alone it could have proceeded. He who aaked, "Whom shall I 
iove ?" proved that he understood not what that love meant of which he 
spoke, for he wished to have laid down beforehand how much he was to 
do, and where he should be at liberty to stop, — who had a claim and 
who not upon his love ; thus proving that he kaew nothing of that love, 
whose essence is, that it has no limit, except in its own inability to pro- 
ceed further, — that it receives a law only &om itself, — that it is a debt 
which we must be well content to be ever paying, and not the less still 
to owe, (Eom. xiii. 8.) Especially wonderful is the reply which our 
blessed Saviour makes to him, wonderful, that is, in its adaptation to the 
needs of him to whom it was addressed, leading him, as it docs, to take 
off his eye from the object to which love is to be shown, and to turn it 
back and inward upon him who is to show the love ; for this is the key 
to the following parable, and with this aim it was spoken. 

" A certain man weia down from Jerusalem to Jericho." He says, 
"ww(i down," or, "was going down," not merely because Jerusalem 
stood considerably higher than Jericho, — for the phrase would have its 
fitness in this view, — but because the going to Jerusalem, as to the me- 
tropolis, was always spoken of as going up. {See Acts xviii. 22.) The 
distance between the two cities was about a hundred and fifty stadia, — 
the road lying through a desolate and rocky region — " the wilderness 
that goeth up from Jericho " (Josh, svi, 1), though the plain of Jericho 
itself, the second city in Judjea, was one of extraordinary fertility and 
beauty, well watered, and abounding in pabns {"the city of palm-trees," 
Judg, i. 16), in roses, in balsam, in honey, and in all the choicest proouo- 



* Tholuck {AitsleguJig der Bergpredigt, Matt. v. 43), has an instructive inquiry 
on the iuterpretation which the Jews gave to the torm " neighljor," in the law. It 
Is striking to see the question of the narrow-heierfed scrihe, " Wlio ia my neighbor i" 
reappearing in one who would think tliat they two had little Jn common. I make 
this extract from Emerson's Essays (Ess. 2) ; ■' Do not tell me, as a good man did 
to-day, of my obligation to put all poor men in good sitnations. Are they my 
poor! I tell thee, thou foolish philanthropist, that I grudge the dollar, the dime, 
the cent, I ^ve ta svch mea as do not belong to me, and to whom I de not beUmg.' 
There is a class of persons to whom by all epiritual affinity I am bought and 
Bold ; for them I will go to prison, if need be ; but your miscellaneous popular 
charities," &c. 
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tions of Palestine. St Jerome mentions ttat a particular part of tlia 
toad leading from one of ttese cities to the other, was called the red or 
the bloody way,t so much blood had there been shed by robbers ; and 
that in his own time, there was at one point in this wilderness a fort with 
a Roman garrison, for the protection of travellers ; so that the incident 
of the poor traveller falling in that very journey among robbers seems 
taken from the life. Those among whom he fell did their best to main- 
tain the infamous character of the spot, for they " stripped him of Ms rai- 
ment" and, because, perhaps, he made some slight resistance as they were 
spoiling him, or out of mere wantonness of ornelty, " wounded him, and 
d^arted, leaving him half 'dead." • 

As he lay bleeding in the road, " by c-uince there came down a certain 
priest that way." The original would jnstiiy us in saying ratter " by 
coincidence''^: than "by chance;" by that wonderful falling in of one 
event with another, which often indeed seems to men but chance, yet ia 
indeed of the fine weaving in, by God's providence, of the threads of dif- 
ferent men's lives into one common woof He brings the negative pole 
of one man's need into eontaet with the positive of another man's power 
of help— one man's emptiness into relation with another's fulness. Many 
of our summonses to acts of love are of this kind, and they are those per- 
haps which we are most in danger of missing, through a failing to seo 
in them this finger of God. He at least who went down that way missed 
his opportunity. There would be a fine irony in the supposition that 
be was one who was journeying from Jericho, which was a great station 
of the priests, to Jerusalem, there to execute his office before God, "in 
the order of his course," or who, having accomplished his turn of seryiee, 
was returning to his home. But whether this was so or not, at all events, 
he was one who had never learned what that meant, " I will have mercy, 
and not sacrifice;" rather one who,whatever duties he might have been 
careful in fulfilling, had " omitted the weightier matters of the law, judg- 
ment, mercy, and faith ;"— for " when he saiv him, he passed hy on the 
other side."^ So likewise did a Levite, though in his cruelty there was 

* CoTOBici Uiner., quofod by Winer {Real W&rterhuch, s. v Jerico): Eat in 
planltie sifa peramplft, montibns in fheatii formam circumdafA, amceuiasimll qui- 
dem et pinguissiffift, sed incultl hodio, floribuB tamen et herliiB odoriferia abnn- 
dantissiml. " 

■f Oatmast., a. y Adommim. There is a particularly impressive description of 
thia dreary route in Lauartine'e T-aveU m the Holy Land. Indeed no travellers 
seem to Iiave gone tliia journey without being deeply impressed witt the wildness 
and desolation of the road. 

t Kari vtryKvplav. ^vymipla, or more commonly iivyjrfpinni, from (r& and 
•cvpfo = Tipyxtfjiaj, the falling in one event with another, exactly our English coin- 
cidence. 

4 If the wounded man was a Jew, and it is very unnatural to assume him to 
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an additional aggravation ; for he, it migiit be out nf curiosity, drew near 
and looked at the miserable condition of the wounded man, claiming, as 
it did, instant help ; for the life that remained was fast ebbing through 
hia open gashes, and yet after all could endure to pass forward without 
affording him the slightest assistance. Thus did they, who made their 
boast in, and were the express interpreters of, that law, which was so 
careful in pressing the duties of humanity, that twice it had said, 
" Thou ahalt not see thy brother's ass, or his os, faJl down by the way, 
and hide thyself from them ; thou shalt surely help him to lift them up 
again." (Deut. xxii. 4; Esod. xxiii. 5,) Here not a brother's ox or his 
ass, but a brother himself, was lying in his blood, and they hid them- 
selves from him. {laai Iviii. 7.) 

" Sut a eertain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came wkei-e he was." 
He might have found the same excuses for hurrying on aa those who had 
gone before him had done, for no doubt they did make excuses to them- 
selves, — they did, in some way or other, justify their neglect to their own 
consciences ; as perhaps they said that there was danger where one out- 
rage had happened, of another happening, — that the robbers, probably, 
were not far distant, and might return at any moment, — or that the suf- 
ferer was beyond the help of man, — or that he who was found near him 
might himself be accused of having been his murderer. The Samaritan 
was exposed to at least the same danger in all these respects, as those 
that had passed before him, but he took not counsel of these selfish fears, 
for when he saw the wounded and bleeding man, " he had convpasskm. on 
him."* While the priest and Levite, — ^marked out as those who should 
have been foremost in showing pity and exercising mercy, — were forget- 
ful of the commonest duties of humanity, it was left to the escommuni- 
cated Samaritan, whose very name was a by-word of contempt among 
the Jews, and synonymous with heretic (John viii, 48), to show what love 
was ; and this, not as was required of them, to a fellow-countryman, but 
to one of an alien t and hostile race, — one of a people that had no deal- 
have licen any otter, his conntrymen (the priest and the Levite) were in this very 
fiir indeed fWim deserving- even that Jlmiled praise which Tacitus gives them; 
Apnd ipsos misericordia in promptu. 

* Thia compassion, as the hest thing- ho gave, is mentioned first, for Gregory 
the Great says with great beaut? (jWornJ., 1. 20, c 36) : Esferiora efenim largiens, 
rem extra scmetipsum prtebuit. Qui autem fletum et compaasionem proximo 
tribuit, ei aiiquid etiam de semotipso dedit. 

t Our Lord calls the Samaritan a stranger (tU^oyt j^j, Luko xvii. 18), one of a 
diftfcrent stoclc. It is very curious how the notion of the Samaritans, as being a. 
mmgled people, composed of two elements, one heathen one Israelitish, should of 
tato universally have found way not merely into popular but into learned books ; so 
that they are ofien spoken of as, in a great meaauro, the later representatives of the 
ten tribes. Christian antiquity knew nothing of this view of their origm, but saw 
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iDgs with his people, — that anathematized them ; — even as, no douht, all 
the influences with which ho had been surrounded from his youth, 'would 
have led him, as far as he yielded to them, to repay liate with hate, and 
insult with insult, and wrong with wrong. For if the Jew called the 
Samaritan a Outhite, — an idolater who worshipped the image of a dove, — 
and cursed him publicly in his synagogue, — and prayed that he might 

in them, a people of iinininglcd heathen blood (see testimonies in Suicer's Ties. s. 
V. Saimftlni!, to which may be added Theophylact on Lnke xvii. 15, 'Aairipioi yip 
olSanaptiTUi); and the Scripture itself affords no countenance whatever for this 
view, but much that makes against it. In 2 Kin. ivii., whoro the depoi'tation of 
the Israelites is related, there ia not a word to make us suppose that any were left, 
or that there was any blending of the Cuthilea aud other Assyrian colonists that 
were broug-ht in, with a remnant of the original inhabitants, whom thoy found still 
in the land. It ia true that when Judah was carried away captive, many of the 
people were left still in the land: hut wo can easily expldn why they should have 
been thus differently dealt with ; their sina comparatively were smaller, and the 
Lord moreover had a purpose of bringing hack the captivity of Judah. Winer 
{Real Worterbat^, s. v. Samaritaoer) says that it is very unlikely that aome out of 
the ten tribes were not left, behind in the aame manner. But 2 Kin. xxi. 13, seems 
to give the strongest testunony that there were none whatever. For there the Lord 
threatening Judah says, "I willstreteh over Jerusalem the line of Samaria and Vie 
plimmei of the Aouse ofAhai, and I will wipe Jerusalem as a man vripeth a dish, and 
tumeth it upside down." This, which was only a threat against Judah, in part 
averted by repentance, had actually been executed against Samaria. (See Jer. vU. 
15.) That such an entne clearance of a conquered territory was not unusual, we 
may see from Herod. 3. 110 : 6. 31. For an acceunt of the process by which it 
was sometimes effected, and which the Persians may well have learnt fl'om their 
Babylonian and Assyrian forerunners in empne, see p. 117, note. The historian 
describes a Greek island which had undergone the process, aa being delivered to a 
new lord, ^piMioc iauaai' oKBpif. If the Samaritans had owned any Jewish blood in 
their veins, they would certainly have brought this forward, aa mightily strength- 
ening their claim to be allowed to take part vrith Zerubbabel and Ezra, and the 
retmiied Jewish exiles, in the rebuilding of the temple ; but they only say, " We 
seek our God as ye do, and we do sacrifice unto him since the days of Esarhaddon, 
king of Assur, which brought us up hither." (Ezra iv, 2.) When our Lord, at 
the first sending out of his apostles, said, " Inte any city of the Samaritans enter 
ye not " (Matt. x. 5), he ivas not, as some tell us, yielding to popular-prejudice, but 
gave the prohibition because, till the Gospel had been first offered to the Jews, "to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel," they had no more claim to it than any Other 
Gentiles, being aa much lAXoytrels (Josephus call them tAMe^th), as any other 
heathen. What is singular is, that the mistake is altogether of recent origin ; the 
expositors of two hundred years ago are quite clear of it, Hammond speafes of the 
Samaritan in our parable, as " being of an Assyrian extraction ;" and Maldonatus ; 
Samaritani origine Chaldiei erant; and Eeland, Ds Saiimritanis ; and many more. 
For the opinion of Makriai, the very accurate and learned Arabian geographer, 
concerning the origin of the Samaritans, an opinion altogether agreeing with that 
here stated, see S. db S*cv's Chrest. Arate, v. 2, p. 177. And Robinson, in his 
Biblical Researches, speaking of the Samaritans, says, " The physiognomy of those 
we saw was uot Jewish." 
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have BO portion in the resurrettion of life,— and proclaimed that his tea- 
timony was worth nothing and might not be received, — that he who 
entertained a Samaritan in his house, was laying up judgments for his 
children, — that to eat a morsel of his fare was as eating swine's flesh — 
and in general would rather suffer any need than he beholden to him for 
the smallest ofEee of charity ; the Samaritan was not behindhand in 
cursing, nor yet in active demonstrations of enmity and ill will. We are 
not without eyidences of this in the Gospels (John iv. 9 ; Luke is. 53), 
and from other sources more examples of their spite may he gathered. 
While, for instance, the Jews were in the habit of communicating the 
exact time of the new moon to those at a distance from Jerusalem, by fires 
kindled on the highest mountain tops, they would give the signal on the 
day p e ed n the ht oae, so to perplex and mislead.* And Josephus 
ment n th t th y sometimes proceeded much further than merely to 
et e h p tal ty t the Jews who were going up to the feasts at Jeru- 
sal n— that th y f 11 upon and murdered many of them — and once, 
wh h n t ha e be n to them most horrible of all, a Samaritan entering 
Jeruaalem secretly, polluted the whole temple, by scattering in it human 
bones, t 

But the heart of this Samaritan waJ not hardened, though so many 
influences must have been at work to harden and to steel it against the 
needs and distresses of a Jew. Exceedingly touching is here the minute- 
ness with which all the details of his tender care toward the poor and 
unknown stranger, of whom all he knew was, that he belonged to a na- 
tion bitterly hostile to his own, are given. He "bound up his wounds" 
no doubt with stripes torn from his own garments, having first poured 
in wine to cleanse them, and then oil to assuage their smart, and to bring 
gently the sides of them together, these two being costly but well known 
and highly esteemed remedies throughout the East.j All this must 
havj consumed no little time, and this too while there was every motive 
to hasten onward. But after thiis he* had ministered to the wounded 
man's most urgent needs, and revived in him the dying spark of life, he 
" set him on his oiun beast, and brought him to a/n inn," and there again 
renewed his care and attention. !Nor even so did he account that he 
had done all, but before he departed on the morrow, with the considerate 

• Tills fbct is mentioned hy Mafcrizi (see S. »e Sact's C/irest. Araie, v. 2, p 
158), who aiSrms that it was this which put the Jews on making accurate calcola- 
yons to determine the moment of the new moon's appearance. Cf. Schoettgen's 
H»r. Heb., V. 1, p. 344 

f JosEPHTia, Antt., 13. 2. 3. 

J See Isai. i, 6. Pliny, H. N., I. 31, c. 47. Both Greek and Latin phyaidana 
commended vinegar and oil, or wine and oil, ta be used in cases of bruises and 
wounds. 

17 
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foresight of love, he provided for the furtHer wanta of the sufferer — " At 
took out two pence and gave them to the host, arid said unto Mm, Take 
care of him, and whatsoefver thou spendesC more, when I come again, I* 
wiM repay thee." 

Beautiful as ia thia parahle wlien thus taken simply aeoordlng to the 
letter, and full of ineentivea to active mercy and love, bidding us to 
"put on howek of mercies," to be kind and tender-hearted, yet how 
much lovelier still, provoking how much more strongly still to love and 
good works, when, with most of the fathers of the Church, with many 
too of the Keformers, wo trace in it a deeper meaning atill, and see the 
work of Christ, of the merciful Son of man himself, portrayed to us 
here. It has been objected to thia interpretation, that it makes the pa- 
rable to be nothing to the matter immediately in hand. But this is a 
mistake ; for what is that matter % To magnify the law of love, to show 
who fulfils it, and who not. Inasmuch then as Christ himself, he who 
accounted himself every man's brother, ia its largest extent folfiUed it, 
showed how we ought to love and whom ; and inasmuch as it is his ex- 
ample, or rather faith in his love towards us, which is alone really effec- 
tual in causing us to " love one another with a pure heart fervently," 
he might well propose himself and his act ia succoring the perishing 
humanity, as the everlasting pattern of self-denying and aelf-forgetting 
love, and bring it out in strongest contrast with the selfish carelessness 
and neglect of the present leaders of the theocracy. They had not 
strengthened the diseased, nor healed the sick, nor hound up the broken, 
nor sought that which was driven away (see EzeL sxsiv. 4), while he 
had bound up the broken-hearted (Isai. Ixi. 1), and poured the balm of 
sweetest consolation into all wounded spirits. Moreover, even the ad- 
versaries of this interpretation must themselves acknowledge the facility 
with which all the circumstances of the parable yield themselves to it ; 
and it certainly affords a strong pr^ umpf n that a k y w have in our 
hand is the right one, when it thus turn n th look with ut forcing, 
when it adapts itself at once to all th w d f th 1 k h wever mapy 
and complex. Of course, this deepe nt [ tat n w ved for the 

future edification of the Church. Th 1 wy nat ir lly t k .and was 
meant to take the meaning which 1 -y uf n th urf nor will the 
parable lose its value to us, as showing forth the pity and love of man to 
his fellow, because it also shadows forth the crowning act of mercy and 
love shown by the Son of man to the entire race. 

The traveller then is the personified human Nature, or Adam as he 

* Let us not miss the iyii ixoS&au, "/will repay thee." Trouble not the poor 
man upon that score; I will take those charges on myself; or it might be, Pew 
not thou to be a loser ; / will be thy paymaster. 
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ia the representative and head of the raoe. He has left Jerusalem, the 
heavenly city, the city of the vision of peaJ3e, and is traveltiag toward 
Jericho, he is going dmxm. toward it, the profane city, the city which was 
under a curse. {Josh, vi, 26 ; 1 Kin. xvi. 34,) But no sooner has he 
forsaken the holy city and the presence of his God, and tumed his de- 
sires toward the world, than he falls under the power of him who ia at 
once a robher and a murderer (John viii. 44), and by him and his evil 
ncgela is stripped of the robe of his original righteousness ; nor this 
only, but grievously wounded, left full of wounds and almost mort^ 
strokes, every sin a gash from which the life-blood of his soul if 
ftowing.* Yet is he at the same time not altogether dead jt for t 
the cares of the good Samaritan would have been expended in vain upon 
the poor traveller, had the spark of life beon wholly extinct, so a re- 
covery for man would have been impossible, if there had been nothing 
to recover, no spark of divine life, which by a heavenly breath might 
again be fanned into flame — no truth which, thougli detained in un- 
righteousness, might yet be delivered and extricated from it. When tha 
angels fell, as it was by a free self-determining act of their own will, 
with no solicitation from without, from that moment they were not as 
one half-dead, but altogether so, and no redemption was possible for them. 
But man is "Aa^ dead;"— he has still a conscience witnessing for God; 
evil is not his good, however little he may be able to resist its tempta- 
tions ; he has still the sense that he has lost something, and at times a 
longing for the restoration of the lost. His case is desperate as concerns 
himself and his own power to restore himself, but not desperate, if taken 
in hand by an almighty and all-merciful Physician. 

And who else but such a Divine Physician shall give him back what 
he has lost, shall heal and bind up the bleeding hurts of his soul? Can 
the law do it? The apostle answers, it could not; "if there had been 
a law which could have given life, verily righteousness should have 

* H. de Sto. Vicfore {Amiott. m Imc^ : Homo iste .... genua doaignat huma- 
num, quod in primis parentibus supernam civilatem deserens, in hujus seculi et 
exilii miseriam per culpam comiens i per antiqui hostjs fraudulentiam veste in- 
noccntiie et immortalifatia est spoJiatum, et ori^nalis culpre vitiis gcaviler vulne- 
ratmn. See Ambrose, E:cp. in Imc., 1. 7, c. 73 ; Augustine, Enarr. in Ps. cxxv. 
6, and the sermon (Hiwn. 84, in Due.} whicli Jerome has translated out of Origen. 
For tlio later Gnostic perversions of the parable in this direction, see Neakdeh, 
Kirch. GiScL, v. 5, p. 1121. 

t H. do Sto. Tictore: Quamvis enim tantl maliti4 possit afflci nt nihil dillgat 

loni non tamen ignorantia taata escscari potest, ut nihil congnoseat boni 

Hostilis gladius hominem penitus non estimit, dum in eo naturalis honi dignitatem 
omnino delere non potuit. Augustine {Qwest. Evamg. 1. 2, qn. 19) : Ex parte qnl 
potest intolljgere et cognoscef e Denm, vivna est homo ; ex parte qui peccaMs co& 
tabescit et promitur, mortnus est. 
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been by the law." (Gal. iii. 21,*) The law waa liie Elisha's staff, whicb 
might be laid on the face of the dead child, but life did not return to it 
the more (2 Kin. iv. 2J); EHsha himself must come ere the child re- 
vive.t Or as Theophjlact here expresses it : " The law came and 
stood over him where he lay, but then, oyercome by the greatness of his 
wounds, and unable to heal them, departed." Nor could the sacrifices 
do better j they could not "make the comers thereunto perfect," nor "tak« 
away sins," nor "purge the conscience." The law, whether natural 
or revealed, could not quicken, neither could the sacrifices truly abolish 
guilt and reconcile us unto God. The priest and the Levite were alike 
powerless to help : so that in the eloriuent words of a scholar of St. Ber- 
nard's, J "Many passed us by, and there wa t Th t g eat 
patriarch, Abraham, passed us by, for be j t h d t th b t was 
himself justified in the faith of one to com M p ss 1 by for 
he was not the giver of grace, but of the 1 w 1 f th t 1 w wb ch 
leads none to perfection: for righteousnes tly tl 1 w V on 
passed ua by, the priest passed us by, and bj th fi wh h he 
continually offered, was unable to purge the conscience from dead works 
to serve the living God. Patriarch and prophet and priest passed us by, 
helpless both in will and deed, for they themselves also lay wounded in 
that wounded man. Only that true Samaritan beholding waa moved 
with compassion, as he is all compassion, and poured oil into the wounds, 
that is, himself into the hearts, purifying all hearts by faith. Therefore 
the faith of the Church passes by all, till it reaches him who alone 
would not pass it by."^ (Rom. viii. 3.) 

• The selection of this paesage, Gal. iii. lG-23, for tlio Epistle on the Sanday 
{tie thirteenth after Trinity), when this parable supplies the Gospel, shows T think, 
Tery dearly, the interpretation which the Chnrch puis upon the parable. The 
Gospel and Epistle agree in the same thing, that the law cannot quiclten, that 
righkouBness is not by it, bat by fWth in Christ Jmus. 

-f Adoustise, Enarr. in Ps. 1x3, 15. 

% Giliebert, His works are t* he found at the bcginmng of the second volume o) 
the Benedictine edition of St, Bernard. He carried on and completed the exposition 
of the Canticles which Bernard had left unfinished at his death,— Compare a noble 
passage in Clemens Alex,, Quis Dives Salv,, c. 29. Tfv B" £ii KaAds f&j v\'!)v nJrSs 
S SmtJip j i) tIs fiaXXof ii/ias IXtfiaas iKclroa, toIs inrh tSv KoirnoKparipav toD d-kiJtovs 
S\Cyoo Te^rwraii^voanoisvoWo!! Tpaiiiatri, ^iBois, ^Tri&u/iloii, opyais, \/nrais, ivdrais, 
^ofB?! ; roirai' Bt t3v rpaojiAToiv nivos, latpht 'Iijo-oSs, ixKiimuv iipSjji- ri iriSii 
VpSf^l£tt- obx ffioTKp i vinos iflXo T& dirffTtXeff/lOTa, Toil! KapTTots Tuv irovi)piiv i/vraii, 
ItWi thv ajd^c -riiv fouroD irphs r&t f Ifnt t^! kokIo! vporroT/try^y ■ oSros 6 riv ohior, ri 
at/ia T^s i/iireXou to5 AaPIS, inx^fs ^luf M -rks TfTpoifiefa! if"iX(lr, & t)i Ik mrXdyxfar 
wevfiaroi iXatov rpoatv^K^jv ffai ^iZa^iXtv&p^fVos ' oStqs ft Tobs tV fiytfor Koi fftartt^ 
plas Zcatwhs iATiTOM ^TriSefJai, OTamji', Triany, iXviSa ■ oStoi 6 dtaKOVfiy ayyfKous Hal 
ipX*» ™' H"!"'!'" Vt"' iffoTiiJas IttI /n-ydKcp ftia^^, Sicfii kkI afrrol i\ev^ipa&iirovTai 
Inrh tSi /loTptuiJTTJTSS ToC Kiio^i; mipa T^y iwoKtUuifu' Tijs Wf^t t&v bIup tou Btnv, 

6 The arguroent that Augustine uses more than once (as Serm. 171, e, 2) in 
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If it is absolutely needful to give & precise meaning to the oil and the 
wine, we might say, with Ohrjsostom, that the wine is the blood of Pas- 
sion, the oil the anointing of the Holy Spirit* On the binding up of the 
wounds, one might observe that the sacraments are often spoken of in 
the language of the early Church as the ligaments for the wounds of the 
eoulj It is moreovei' a common image in the Old Testament for the 
healing of all spiritual hurts.J When we find the Samaritan setting the 
wounded man on his own beast, and therefore of necessity himself 
pacing on foot bj his side,^ we can scarcely help drawing a comparison 
with him, who though he was rich, yet for our sakes became poor, that 
we through his poverty might be rich, — the Son of man who came not 

proof that our Lord intended liimaelf to bo miderstood by tbis Samaritan, is 
singular. He argues thus: Cdm duo essent verba eonvieiosa objecta Domino, 
dictumque illi esaet, Samaritanns es et d^momum habes, polerat respondcro ; Kec 
Samaritanus sum, nee dtemonimn habeo: respondet autem. Ego dtemoninm con 
habeo. Quod respondit, refutavif: quod taciiit, conflrmavit. Cf. Enarr. in Ps. 

* They were sometimes interpreted differently ; the oil as the blanda consolatio, 
the wine aa the anslera increpatio. Thus Bernard says of fbe good pastor ; Sama- 
ritanus sit, ciistodiena et obserrans quando oleum miserieordise, quando vinum 
fervoria eihibeat, and beautifnliy, and at more length. In Cant., Serm. 44, 8. So 
too Gregory the Great (Moral., 1. 20, c. 5) : Inesse rectoribna debet et jusiS conso- 
lans miaericordia, et pi6 ateviens disciplina. Hinc est quod semivivi illins vulnerl- 
bus, qui a Samantano m stahnlum ductus est, et vinum adhilwtiu-et oleum; nt 
per Tioum mordeantur vnlnera, per oleurn foveantur : qnalenos unusquisque qui 
sananjia vulnerihue prseest, in vino morsum districtionis adhibeat, in oleo mollitiem 
piefatis per Tinum mundentur putrida, per oleum sananda foveantur. And very 
beautiful ia the prayer mto which in another place he baa resolved this whole 
hiatoiy(B35J. i?(Ps. li.); TJfinam, Domine Jesu, ad me miaecicordiS motus, digueris 
aocedere, qui desoondens ab Jerusalem in Jericho, proruens scilicet do summis ad 
inflrma, de vitalibus ad infirma, in angelos tenebranim incidi, qui non soliw gratite 
Bpiritalis mihi veatimentom abstulerunt, sed eljam plagia impositis acmlvinim reli- 
querunt. Utinam peecatorum meomm vulnora, data mihi recuperandai aalutis 
Mucia, aJliges, ne deteiius sieviant, si aanari desperent. Utinam oleum mihi re- 
missioma adhibeaa, et Tinum compunctionis infundas. Quid si in jumentum tnum 
me impoaueris, de ten* inopom, pauperem de stercore suscilahis. Tu es enun qui 
peccata noafra pertuliati, qui pro nobis qus non rapneras exsolvisti. Si in Etaba- 
lum mo Ecclesiie tute duscria, corporis et aanguinia tui me refectione cibabis. Si 
ouram mei egeris, neo pnecepta tua prstereo, nee fi-ementium rabiem bestianim 
incurro. Custodia enim tua indigeo, quamdiu carnem banc corruptibiliera porto. 
Andi ergo mo, Samaritane, spoliatura ot valneratum, flentem et gementem, invo- 
cantem et cura David clamantem Miserere mei, Deua, aecundiim magnam miaeri- 
eordiam tuain. 

f Augustine not precisely so : AlligaHo vulnerum eat cohibitio peecatorum ; the 
Itonchiog of the ever-flowing founf^n of evil in the heart. 

:f Cf. Pa. cslvi. 8. (LXX): 'Oi>iixnios-rausiTvifrerpiii4m\,sTiirKii/iiittv,Kiiittiriuimt 

i Lyser : Sue quasi incommodo nostra commoda quiesivit. 
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to be ministered unto, but to minister — "who his own self bare our Bii» 
in Lis own body," Neither is it far-fetched to see in tlie inn the figure 
of the Church, the place of spiritual refection, in which the healing of 
souls is ever going forward, — hy some called on this last account a 
hospital, — whither the merciful Son of man brings all those whom lie 
baa rescued from the hand of Satan, and in which he cares for them 
evermore,* In harmony with this we find Christ's work continually 
set forth in Scripture as a work of healing ; for instance, MaL iv. 2 ; 
Hos. xiv. 4 ; Ps. eiii. 3 ; Matt, xiii. 15 ; Rev. xxii. 2 j and typically, 
Num. xsi. 9. 

And if, like the Samaritan, who was obliged on the morrow to take 
his departure,+ he is not always in body present with those whose cure 
he has begun, if for other reasons it is expedient even for them that he 
should go away, yet he makes a rich provision of grace for them dur- 
ing his absence, and till the time of his coming agai It w Id be 
tering into curious minuti^, which rather tend to bri d d t th 
scheme of interpretation, to affirm decidedly of the tw p th t tl y 

mean either the two sacraments, or the two testament th w d d 
the saeraments, or unreservedly to accede to any oth f th us 

explanations which have been offered for them. It f& t th t 

they signiiy all gifts and graces, sacraments, pow f h 1 f 

remission of sins, or other powers which Christ has 1 f t w th h Ch b 
to enahJe it to keep house for him till his return. A th S m t 
took out two pence and gave them to the host, and said, " Take care of 
him ,-" — even so the Lord Jesus said unto Peter, and in him, to all his 
fellow apostles, having first promised unto them heavenly gifts, and 
richly furnished them for their work, '■ Feed my sheep," " Feed my 
Iambs." To them, and in them to all that succeed them, he has com- 
mitted an economy of the truth, that as stewards of the mysteries of 
God, they may dispense those mysteries as shall seem best for the 
health and salvation of his people. And as it was said to the Lost, 
^'■WkatsoerertJuxispendest more, wlmi I come again I will repay thxf'X 
so the Lord has promised that no labor shall be in vain in Lim — that 
he will count what is done to the least of his brethren, as done unto 
him — that they who " feed the flock of God," not by constraint but will- 

* AugKstine trmga out another side of the similitade : Slabnlum est Eccleaa, 
ubi reSciootur viatores de peregrinatione redeuntes in i^emam pattiam : or it is 
an inn (jiartoxfiov), because (Ohioen, Hmn. 34 in LuC) universos Tolentcs intrmre 
■napiciat. 

t Ambrose (Eap !« Imc., I. 7, o. 78) : Non vacabat Samaritimo huic din in 
tenis degere ; redenndom eii erat, unde doacenderat. 

% MelancthoE: Si quid supererogaveria, solvam: quasi dicat: Accedont labi> 
MS, pericula, inopia consilii, in liis omnibus adero et juvabo te. 
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JDgly; Eot for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind," — they, "when tha 
chief Shepherd shall appear," "shall receive a crown of glory that 
fadeth not away." (1 Pet. v. 2, 4.)* 

It is difficult enough to admire the divine wisdom with which the 
Saviour, haying brought to an end this affecting parable, reverses the 
question of the lawyer, and asks, " Which now of these three tkinkest 
thou teas ndgh£or unto him that fell among the thieves ?" The lawyer 
had asked, "who is the neighbor to whom I am bound to show the ser- 
vice of lovf ?" But the Lord asks, "Who is a neighbor, be who shows 
love, or he who shows it not?" — for herein lay the great lesson, that it is 
not the object which is to determine the love, but that love has its own 
measure in itself; it is like the sun, which does not ask on what it shall 
shine, or what it shall warm, but shines and warms by the very law 
of its own being, so that there is nothing hidden from its light and from 
its heat. The lawyer had said, " Declare to me my neighbor ; what 
marks a man to be such ? — is it one faith, one blood, the bonds of mutual 
benefits, or what else, that I may know to whom I owe this debt of love?" 
The Lord rebukes the question by holding up before him a man, and this 
a despised Samaritan, who so far from asking that question, freely and 
largely exercised love towards one who certainly had none of the signs 
such as the lawyer conceived would mark out a neighbor in his sense 
of the word. The parable is a reply, not to the question, for to that it 
is no reply,+ but to the spirit out of which the question proceeded. It 
says, " You ask who is your neighbor? I will show you a man who 
asked not that question, and then your own heart shall be judge between 
you and him, which bad most of the mind of God, which was most truly 
the doer of his will, the imitator of his perfections." The parable is an 

* Cyprian's application of ibe parable (_Ep. 51) forms a sort of connecting; link 
between these two interpretations, the literal and tlie allegorical : tlie wounded 
mnn is a sinning brother, in tliis particular case one who had not stood steadfast in 
the time of persecution. Cyprian, who desired to follow the milder course with 
these lapsed, and to readmit them to Church commnnion, exclaims : Jacot ecc« 
saudus ihiter ab adversario iu acie vulneratns. Inde diabolns conatur occidere, 
quem Tuineravit, hinc Chiistus hortatur ne in totum pereat quem redemit. Cui de 
duobus assistemna, in cujua partibns slamns 1 Uttumne diabolo favemus ut peri- 
mat, et semianimem fratrem jacentem, sicut in evangclio sacerdos et Levites, prie- 
terimus 1 An vero ut sacerdofes Dei et Christi, quod Christna et docuit et fbcit 
imilantes, vulneratum de adveraarii Ciucibus rapimus, ut curatum Leo judici 
reservemua. Cf. Aubbose, De PumU., 1. 1, c. 6; and CaaTsosTOM, Adv. Jud., 
Orat. 8, 3. 

t Maldonatus is the only commentator I have seen who haa fairly put this, and 
acknowledged the difficulty which is on the fece of the parable. It is one of the 
many merits of this most intolerant and moat abnaive Jesuit (Maldonatus maledi- 
centissimus), that he never slights a difficulty, nor pretends not to see it, but fairly 
and ftilly stales it, whether he can resolve it or not. 
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appeal to a better principle in the querist's teart, from the narrow and 
unloving theories and systems in which he had heen trained. It is to ba 
hoped that through no unwiilingnesa to acknowledge the truth, though 
it has something of that appearance, the lawyer in reply to the Lord's 
question, Who waa this poor man's true neighbor? eireuitoualy replies, 
" He who showed mercy on him ;" grudging to give the honor directly 
and by name to a Samaritan.* But having acknowledged this, whether 
grudgingly or frocly, " Go," said the Lord to him, now we trust a 
humbler and larger-hearted man, "Go, and do thou likeuHse." 

These last words will hardly allow one to agree with those, who in 
later times have maintained that this parable and the discourse that led 
to it are, in fact, a lesson on justification by faith— that the Lord sent 
the questioner to the law, to the end that, being by that convinced of sin 
and of his own shortcomings, he might discover his need of a Saviour. 
His intention seemed rather to make the lawyer aware of the great gulf 
which lay between his knowing and his doing, — how little his actual ex- 
ercise of love kept pace with his intellectual acknowledgment of the debt 
of love due from him to his fellow-men ; on which subject no doubt he 
had secret misgivings himself, when he asked, '■ Who is my neighbor?" 
It is true indeed that this our sense of how short our practice falls of onr 
knowledge, must bring us to the conviction that we cannot live by the 
keeping of the law, that by the deeds of the law no flesh shall be justi- 
fied — so that here also we shall get at last to faith as that whicli alone 
can justify: but this is a remoter consequence, not, as it seems to m&; 
the immediate purpose of the parable. 

* So Bengel : Non invitus absioet legispeiitui appellationo propril Samarte. 
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Luke xi. 5-8, 

The connection between this parable and the words that go before is 
easy to be traced. The disciples had asked to be taught in what worda 
they should pray, " Lord, teach us to pray, as John also taught his dis- 
ciples." He graciously gives them that perfect form which has ever 
since been the treasure of the Church : but having done so, he instructs 
them also by this parable in what spirit they must pray, even in the 
spirit of perseveringfaith," continuing instant in prayer," There is the 
same argument as in the parable of the Unjust Judge, one from the less 
to the greater, or more aconiately, from the worse to the better, — but 
with this difference, that here the narrow-heartednesa and selfishness of 
man is set against the liberality of God, while there it is his unrighteous- 
ness which is tacitly contrasted with the righteousness of God. The 
conclusion is, if selfish man can yet be won by prayer and importunity 
to give, and unjust man to do right, hovr much more certainly shall tie 
bountiful Lord bestow, and the righteous Lord do justice.* And perhaps 
there is this further difference, that here it is intercessory prayer, prayer 
for the needs of others, in which we are bidden to be Instant ; while 
there it is rather for our own needs. Yet must we not urge in either 
case, the illustration so far, as to conceive of prayer as though it were 
an overcoming of God's reluctance, when it is, in fact, a laying hold of 
bis highest willingness.t i"or though there is an aspect under which 

* Augnstine (Ep. 130, c. 8) : Ut hinc infelligeremna, si dare cogitar, qui cum 
dormiat, a petcnto eicitatnr invitus, quantft det benignius, C[Ui nee dormire novit, 
et dormientes noa eicitat ut petamus. 

■f This is finely expressed by Dante (Parad. 1. 20), in words which have Ul 
mncli a Iheologicai as a political interest : — 

Regnum cffilotum violeDiLi pato 
Ba OBldo omore e da viva aperania, 

Nod a guiaa che 1' uamii «U' u^m Bortanii, 
Mb Tioce lei, perehe vuole eager yinui, 
E vlBla rmce con sua benlnajiia. 
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God may present himself io ?*s, similar to that of the Unjust Judge and 
this churlish neighbor, yet is there ever this difference, — that his is a 
seeming neglect and unwillingness to grant, theirs a real. Under such 
an aspect of seeming unwillingness to hear, did the merciful Son of man 
present himself to the Syro-Phcenician woman. (Matt. xt. 21.) But 
why? Not because he was reluctant to give, but because he knew that 
her faith was strong enough to bear this trial, and that in the end, though 
the trial for the moment might be hard, It would prove a blessing to her, 
more mightily calling out that faith ; since faith ever needs to find some 
resistance, before it can be called out in any strength. In like manner 
the angel of the Lord, the great Covenant Angel, contended with Jacob, 
and wrestled with him all the night, yet allowed himself at the last to 
be overcome by tim, and left a blessing behind him ; and Jaeob hence- 
forth was Israel, that is, was permanently lifted up through that confliot 
into a higher state, marked by that nobler name which henceforth ha 
bore, — "for as a I'rince hast thou power with God and with men, and 
hast prevailed." (Gen. xxsii. 28.) 

The parable with which now we have to do, rests on a humble and 
familiar incident of our common life ; and spoken to humble men, it may 
easily have come within the limits of their own experience ; " Which of 
you shall have a friend, and shall go unto htm at midnight, and sa/y 
unto him, Friendjknd me three haves : for a friend of mine in his jour- 
ney is come to me, and I have nothing to set before him ?" I do not see 
in these words any deeper meaning than lies on the surface ; yet it is 
well worth observing that they have afforded ample scope for allegorical 
and mystical interpretations, and some of these of considerable beauty. 
For instance, it has been said that the guest newly arrived is the spirit 
of man, which, weary of ita wanderings in the world, of a sudden desires 
heavenly sustenance, — something that will truly nourish and satisfy it, — ■ 
begins to hunger and thirst after righteousness. But the host, that is, 
man, in so far as be is " sensual, having not the Spirit," has nothing to 
set before this unexpected guest, and in this his spiritual poverty and 
distress,* is here taught to appeal unto God, that from him he may re- 
ceive that which is bread indeed, and spiritual nourishment for the soul.t 

* "Atmidnight!" Inmediltribnlationeconstitutua, Augustine. 

■f Bede (Bom. in Imc. xi.) : Amiens qui venit de via., ipse noster est animus, 
qui toties & nobis recedit, quotiea ad appetenda terrena et femporalia Ibris vacatur, 
Redit ergo, creiestiqne alimonia refici desiderat, cClm in so reveraus snperna cwperit 
ao spiritnalia meditari. De quo pulchra qui petierat, adjungit, so non habere quod 
ponaut ante ilium, quoniam animee post seculi tenebras Denm auspiranti, nil prater 
eum cogiiare nilqua libet intueri. And Bernard {In Rogat., Serm.) : Amicum ve- 
uientem ad me, non aiinm intelligo qu6m melpsmn, c6m transitoria deserena, ad 
tor redeo. Teoit amiena de rcgione longinqua, nbi pascere porcos, et ipeorum siU- 
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There is, besides, another interesting adiptition of the parable, whicli 
Augustine gives. He is urging upon his hearers tlie duty of being able 
to give a reason for their faith, a reason not merely defensive, hut oae 
whioh shall win and persuade : and this, because it might often happen 
that some one from the yet heathen world, or it might be a heretic, or 
m al Catholic, wearj of his wanderings in error, weary of the 
b 1 f in, and desiring now to know something of the Christian 
f th b t 1 king confidence or opportunity to go to the bishop or cate- 
h t might betake himself to some one of them, desiring fuller instrue- 
t n tL f ith. While this was possible, he therefore urges upon all, 
th t th y h ve what to communicate ; or if, when such occasion arises, 
■wh h friend comes to them, craving spiritual hospitality, they 

fi d th y h ve nothing to set before him, he instructs them out of this 
p bl wh t they should do, and to whom they shDuId betake themselves 
for the supply of their own needs and the needs of their friend, — that 
they go to God, praying that he would teaeh them, that so they might 
be ejaablcd to teach others,* Vitringa's esplanationt is a modification 
of this last. "With him the guest is the heathen world ; the host who 
receives him, the servants and disciples of Jesus, who are taught from 
this parable that they can only nourish those that come to them with 
bread of life, as they themselves shall receive the same from God, which 
therefore they must solicit with all perseverance and constancy of sup- 

quas insatiaWlifer esurire solebat. Venit fiune laborans, sed heu me ! pauperem 
eligit hospitem, et vacmira iBgredittir habitaculum. Quid feciam haic amico mi- 
sero et miserabiliT Fatcor amicus eat, scd ogo mendicua. Quid venisti ad mo, 
amice, in necessitate tanta'? Testina, inqait, diacurre, susdta amioum tuum ilium 
magnum, quo majorem dilectionom nemo liabet, sed ceque substantiam ampliorem. 
Clama et die, Amice, commoda miM tres panM. Compare Augustine (Quissi. 
Evang., 1.2, qu. 21); and a discourae which ia not Augustine's, but has sometimes 
been attributed to him (Serm. 85, Appendix), where the esplanation given, at first 
sight seems slightly different, but in reality comes to the same thing. Every good 
desire, visiting tbe soul and awakening in it a hunger and tbirst after rigbteous- 
ness, — a longing afl^r God, is tbe gnest from the way, whose hunger can only ba 
satiafied by spiritual nourisbment,~-by the bread ftom heaven. 

* Serm. 105, c 2 : Tenit tibi amicus de via, id est, de vita, hujus seculi, in qnl 
omnes velut perogrini tranaeunt, nee alius quasi posseasor manet ; sed oami homini 
dlcitur, Eeffectua es, transi, age iter, da venture locum. Aut fortft de via mall, 
hoc eat, de vita mala, fatigatus ncsoio quia amicus tuus, non inveniens veritalera, 
qua audita et percept* beatus flat : aed laaaatus in Omni cupiditate et egestate 
seculi, venit ad te, tanquam ad Christianum, et didt: Eedde mibi rationcm, 
fhc me Chriatianum. Et inferrogat quod fortfe tu per simplidtatem fidei nesciebas, 
et non eat unde reficiaa esurientem, et te admonitus mvenis indigentem. Tibi fort* 
snfficiebat simplex fides, illi non sutficit, Nunnuid deserendus est! nunquid de 
domo projioiendua % Ergo ad ipsum Dominnm, ad ipsum cum quo femilia requi' 
eBcit, pnlsa orando, pete, insta, 

■f Erklar. d. Parab., p, 763. 
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plication, — at all events a most important truth, whether it is here to be 
found or not, for those that have to feed the flock of Christ.* In like 
manner in the " three " loaves various Scriptural triads have been traced, 
as for instance, it has sometimes been said that the host craving the 
three loaves, craves the knowledge of the Trinity, of God in his three 
persons,! sometimes again, it is the three choicest gifts and graces of 
the Spirit, f^th, hope, and charity, which he desires may be his.J 

When he from within replies, "Trmebkmenotjthecloorisfiow skta;" 
it means evidently more than merely closed ; he would say, " The door 
is fastened, barred, and bolted, the house is made up for *he night, and 
at this unseasonable hour I cannot disturb my children, who are now 
with me in bed, by rising and giving thee." Theophylaet makes these 
last words yet further significant; '■^ My children are with me in bed;" 
tbat is, "All who by earlier application to me have obtained right to be 
called my children, have seeured their admission into my kingdom, and 
are now resting with me there | it is too late to apply, the door is closed, 
the time is past"^ The lesson to bo here learned would then be this, 
that through earnest importunate prayer, oven lost opportunities may be 
made up and recovered. || 

" Zsay -unto you, Tiwugh he mill not rise and give him, because he is 
his friend, yet because of his importunity he t/iill rise and give him as 
many as he needetk." Our version, translating "importunity," has 
rather softened the original word, which might be rendered by a stronger 
term; it is his "sA<M?ie^smess"ir which extorts the gift. At the same 
time, the shamelessneas which is here attributed to the petitioner is 
greatly mitigated by the consideration, that it is not for himself but for 
another, and that he may not be wanting in the saered duties of hospi- 

* Augustine; Undo vivo, inde dico; imde pascor, hoc mmistro. Compare a 
sermon by Guerricua, in tlie Benedict, edit, of St. Bernard, v. 2, p. 1023. 

■f AnnCBTiNe, Enarr. in J*s. cii. 6. Qitsst. Evang., 1. 2, c. 21. 

% Thanler gives an ingenious reason, why it shonld be rather charity aloae ; Ut 
enim quamlibet pretosia mundi cibaria neque utilia, neqne juounda, neqna comea- 
tabilia sunt absque pane, ifa etiam quidquid agas Deo non multilm. placet, »i 
absqne caritafe flat. Euthymiua : 'Aprouj ■ tIs aptirrnis tUp ^uxSip SiSaiKoAfai. 

5 Angnstine ; Qnid pulsaa sine tempore, qui piger fliiati cum tempore 1 Dies 
ftiit, et in Inmine non ambulasti, nox supervenit, et pulsare ciepisfi. 

II It is possible that the word whidi we translate "chUdren,," would be fitter 
translated "iervanU" and the sense then would be, " I camiot myself come, and 
I have none whom I can send ; my household as well as myself are gone to rest." 
It is clear that t1 woiBfo has been so understood by Augustine {Ep. 130, e. 8) : Jam 
cum suis serris dormieol«m petitor instautisslmus et molestisBimus escitavit. 

H 'tmaiSiia. TheTulgate gives it by a happily chosen word, improbitaa, which, 
tike the ai^ective from whicb it is drived, may describe unweariednei!! in a good 
came as well as In a bad. 
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tolity, ttat lie so pertinaciously urges his request.* Tkrougli this per- 
tinacity t he at length obtains, not merely the three which he asked, but 
" as many as he needeth;' like that woman already referred to, from whom 
the Lord at first seemed to have shut up all his compassion, but to whom 
at last he opened the full treasure-house of his grace, and bid her to help 
herself, saying, '■ woman, great is thy faith ! be it unto thee even as 
thou wilt." Augustine too observes, that he who would not at first so 
much as send one of his house, himself now rises, and supplies all the 
wants of his friend ; and adds on the return of prayers not being always 
Immediate many excellent observations, as this. When sometimes God 
gives tardily, he commends his gifts, he does not deny them ;— Things 
long desired, are more sweet in their obtainment; those quickly given, 
Boon lose their value :— and again, God for a time withholds his gifts, 
that thou mayest learn to desire great things greatly. $— Faith, and pa. 
tience, and humility, are all called into exercise by this temporary denial 
of a request. It Is then seen who will pray always and not faint, and 
who win prove but as the leopard, which if it does not attain its prey at 
the first spring, turns suUenly back and cannot be induced to repeat the 
attempt,^ The parable concludes with words in which the same duty of 
prayer is commended, and now no longer in a figure, but plainly ; ''And 
I say unto ym, A$h, and it shall be given ym; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it sliall be opened unto y(m."\\ The three repetitions of the 
command are more than mere repetitions ; since to seek is more than to 
ask, and to knock than to seek ; and thus in this ascending scale of 
earnestness, an exhortation is given, not merely to. prayer, but to increas- 

* In the same manner Abrabam'a conversation with God (Gen. xvni. 23-33), 
which almost rises into a like ipolSsia, is not the asking any thing for himself, but 
fntercesaon for the people of Sodom. 

-f Anguetine (Enarr, m Ps. cii. 5) : Extorsit tiedio qnod non possit raento. 
The Jews have a proverb, Impndentia est regnum sine corona ; and again tliey Bay, 
Impudentitt etiam coram Deo profldt. Von Meyer {BUlUer far h6h^e WairMt, v. 
5, p. 46) has some interesting remarks on the &r«ai,a of this petitioner, and how it 
is reconcikble with the humility which la praised in the publican. (Lukexviii. 13.) 
f C&m aliqnando tardids dat, commendat dona, non negat.— Bid desiderata dul- 
ciu3 obtinentur, dt5 data rileacunt ; and again, Vt discas magna magnft desiderare. 
ft SteUa ; Simt mnlti qui naturae snnt ot conditionia leoniapardi, qui si primo 
ealtu vel eccnndo non assequitur prtedam, non amplina earn inseqaitur. Ita isti 
Bontqni prim^ oratione vel secundft. non exauditi, proUnus ab oratione cessant, et 
impatienlias nota signantur. 

II At^stine (Db Skm. Dom-. in Mm., 1. 2, c. 21) had made only one of these 
three commanda (Matt. vii. T) to have direct reference to prayer, while the other 
two he referred to other forms of earnest striving after the kmgdom of God ;-hnt 
in his Betraotations he saya, no douht more accurately: Ad instandssimam oratio- 
nem omnia referuntur. Their position in relation to this parable leavea no donM 
on the matter. 
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ing urgency in prayer, even till the suppliant carry away the blessing 
which he requires, and which God is only waiting for the due time to 
arrive that he may give him.* All th t w h h re is indeed a com- 
mentary on words of our Lord apok n at an th t me, " The kingdom 
of heaven suffereth violence, and th vi I nt t k t by force." 

* Augustine : Dens ad hoc se peti tit ut cap Jonomm ejus flant, qol 
petunt i and seain : Non dat nisi peten'- le d t n n cap nti, 
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THE RICH FOOL. 

LoKE sii. 16-21. 

In the miilst ut' i.ne of our Lord's most interosting discourses an inser- 
ruption occurs. One of Lis hearers had so slight an interest in the 
spiritual truths which he was communicating, hut had so much at heart 
the redressing of a wrong, which he helieved himself to have sustained 
in his worldly interests, that, as would seem, he could not wait for a 
more convenient season, but broke in upon the Lord's teaching with that 
request which gave occasion for this parable, "Master, speak to my 
brother, that he divide the inheritance with me." It has been sometinaes 
taken for granted, that this man who desired a division of the inherit- 
ance, had no ht t wh t h w he claiming, and was only seeking 
to make an u f n f tl S u influence. But how much does 
this supposit n w k n tl m 1 All men, without any especial 
teaching, would nd mn u h un ghteousness as this. But that love 
of the world, wh h k p n t If w thin limits of decency and legality, 
yet takes all th ff t n t tl h t from God, and robs divine things 

f a h n t — g t th t men have need to be continually 

wa n d and u a w n ng h — a warning, not against unright- 

u n bn n t n for this may display itself in the 

m nn nd temp n wh h w 111 and reclaim our own as truly as 

nh nu n hn ttltfthrs : — " Take heed and beware of 
ton fFmth mns nfident appeal to Jesus, made in 

N" is h oyf^ia. It is exactly opposed to the airdpKfia, which has 

t In IheTulgato, Cavete ab omni avaritil. SoLachmarai, Ajii siitirri! TrXeovt^Ut, 
The emphasis on this "all" is etrikingly brought out by Augustine (^Serm. 107, 
c 3), as thongh Christ were herein saying to each that stood by, Fortfe tu avamm 
et cupidam diceres, eI qutereret aliena ; Ego autem dico cupid6 et avar6 non appetas 
neo tua Ifon solilm avarus est qui rapit aliena ; aed et ille avarus est qni capidft 
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tlie presence of th wh 1 It t de, it is probable that his brother did 

withhold from him a pa t f tb patrimony, which fell Justly to his 
share. But it was th xt me n pportuneness of the season which he 
chose for urging h la m that showed him as one in whom the worldly 
prevailed to the dan f mak eg him totally irreceptive of the spiritual, 
and that drew this warning from the lips of the Lord. For that ht 
should have desired Christ as an umpire or arbitrator,^ — -and such only 
the word in the original means (see Acts vii. 27, 35 ; Esod. ii. 14), such 
too the Lord, without pablicly recognized authority, could only have 
been * — this in itself had nothing sinful, St. Paul himself recommended 
this manner of settling differences (I Cor. vi. 1-6), and how weighty a 
burden this arbitration afterwards became to the bishops of the Church 
Is well known,! 

In the request itself there was nothing sinful, yet still the Lord ab- 
solutely refused to accede to it ; he declined here, as in every other case, 
to interfere in the affairs of civil life. It was indeed most true, that bis 
word and doctrine received into the hearts of men, would modify and 
change the whole framework of civil society, that his word and his life 
was the seed out of which a Christendom would evolve itself, bat it was 
from the inward to the outward that he would work. His adversaries 
more than once sought to thrust upon him the exercise of a jurisdiction 
which he so carefully avoided, as in the case of the woman taken in 
adultery (supposing that passage to belong to the true Gospel of St. 
John), — as in that of the Roman tribute. But each time he avoided the 
snare which was laid for him, keeping himself within the limits of the 
moral and spiritual world, as that from which alone effectual improve- 
ments in the outer life of man coiJd proceed.^ 

* Grotius explains ftspiffrii!: Qui familia! heroiscundie, commnni dividundo, 
ant finibns regundis arbiter sumiter. Laolimann has admitted Kpiriiv, in the place 
of SiiKioT^j', into hia text, — See TertulKan (_Adv. Marc, 1. 4, c, 28) for the reasons 
which moved the Lord hereto use tlie very phrase with which the Israelite 
(Esod, it 14) put back the arhitration of Moses ; and in Hammond's Paraphrase 
(inloe,). 

f Augustine (Ewarr. in Ps. cxviii. 115) complains of this distraction from 
spiritual objects, and ttiat he was not allowed to say to those who came to bun 
with cases for arbitration, " Who made me a judge or a divider over you 1" And 
Bernard, writing to Pope Eugenius, especially warns him against this distraction 
of mind, arising from the multitude of these worldly causes which would be 
brought before him, 

f The latter part of ver. 15 is difficult, not that there is any difficulty in tradng 
the connection of thought, or tbo meaning, but that the sentence is more burdened 
with words than can he conTeniently taken up into the construction. Euthjmius, 
Theophylact, and others, and in modem times Paulus, would make this the mean- 
mg: When a man possesses much abundance, yet is not his (bodily) life one 
wnong his possessions ; in short, A man, though he is rich, cannot live for ever, 
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The Lord Laving uttered a wammg against eovetousaeas, a aiu 
which is always united with the trusting in uncertain riehea'(l Tim. V\. 
17), for who that did not trust in them as a source of good, as a means 
of hlesaedncss, would he so eager in their aceumulation ?— ho proceeds 
to show by a parahle the folly of such trust, — how, though man is ever 
dreaming that these worldly goods are the source of happiness, and is 
thus drawn to trust in them, rather than in the living GoA, yet in truth 
they cannot constitute a roan's blessedness. For, besides other reasons, 
that only is blessedness, which has in it security and endurance ; but 
that earthly life, which is the necessary condition of drawing enjoyment 
out of worldly abundance, may come to an end at any moment, and then 
will ensue utter loss and destitution to him who has thus been laying up 
treasure for himself, instead of seeking to be rich toward God. 

" The ground of a certain rich man brought forth phrJ^ifuUy." It 
was said long before, " The prosperity of fools shall destroy them " (Prov. 
i. 32), a' truth to which this man sets his seal, for his prosperity ensnares 
him in a deeper worldliness, draws out the selfish propensities of.his 
heart into stronger action.* In this respect how deep a knowledge of 
the human heart the warning of the Psalmist displays, " If riches increase, 
set not thy heart upon them." It might, at first sight, appear, that the 
time when we should be in chiefest danger of setting our heart upon 
riches, would be when we saw them escaping from our grasp, — perishing 

or, Eioties will not lengthen his life. It may certainly l)e said in favor of this ex- 
planation, that it suits well enougb witli tlie parable which follows, and it might 
pass, if it were this kind of flat morality which our Lord were in the habit of in- 
culcaUng, or if f(4 were ever in Scripture degraded to this lower sense, and used 
to designate the mere sonlish life, the -^uxh- K JH m"ch better to fake ^ i<ai\ here 
in that deeper sense, which in Scripture it has ever, as man's true life,— his bless- 
edness; and then with Shulta (u*. d. Parabel vem VomalUr, p. 79) to put a comma 
before and after ir r^ ttpiaaiitm tb-I, and translate thus; When a man comes to 
have abundance (if t. vefur. TiyC), his lift (his true life,— his blessedness) docs not 
grow out of hia wordly goods. Thus will be preserved oU the force of the preposi- 
tion U, expressing the springmg up or the growmg out of one thing from another 
^seeLukQxvi. 9; Acts i. 18; Johniii. 6, 6; xviii. 86, at which last place tho Lord 
assorts, his kingdom grows not out of an earthly root), and then the parable is 
brought m eoflrmation. The sudden taking away of the rich worldUng's goods, or 
which coraes to the same thing, his sudden faking away from them, shows that 
his life, bis true blessedness, was not from them,— that he had made a fearAil 
mistake in supposing that it was : since the very idea of blessedness involves that 
of permanence, not of something that may slip IVom under a man's feet at any 
moment, which a happiness linked to a merely earthly Uife, aad dependent upon 
the duration of that hfe, is ever Lable to do ; and then, at the conclusion of the 
parable, a glunpso of the true fw^ is opened to us as being a jrAovrtw (!j Secii', a 
life, a blessedness, which is eternal as the God upon whom it is built. 

* Ambrose ; Dat tibi fVecunditatem Dous, ut ant vincat aut condemnet avail- 
liam tuam. 

18 
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from under our hand. But all experience testifies the contrary, — that 
earthly losses are the remedy for covetousnesp, while increase in worldly 
goods is that whict chiefly provokes to it, ser ng t wttqnh 
but as fuel to augment, the fire :* " He that 1 th 1 h li n t h 
satisfied with silver, nor he tliat loveth ahund w th (El 

T. 13.) St, Basil, in the opening of his nobl m t p thi p a 
ble, observes : " There are two manners of I mpt t th iH t ca 

torment the heart, as gold in the furnace, tb gh th t 1 f f h w k 
ing patience, or often the very prosperities f lif t m y n pla 

of other temptation," But it seems a certa g t wh h x 

plains, as many others have done, the foil w w d lie U ou ht 
vnthin himself saying, What shall I do th h th y w th 

utterance of one brought to sore straits and d ffi ult th gh th ry 
abundance, for the sahe of which others we vy ^ h m, — th igh 

they were the anxious deliberations of one that was now at his wit's end, 
and knew not which way he should turn, who was in as painful perplex- 
ity through his riches as others are through their poverty.^ 

Rather, we should say, that the curtain is here drawn back, and we 
are admitted into the inner council-chamber of a worldling's heart, — 
rejoicing over his abundance, and realizing to the very letter the making 
"provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof." As far as he may be 
said to be perplexed, this is his perplexity; "lAave no room where to 
bestow my fruits." It has been well answered to him, " Thou hast barns, 
— the bosoms of the needy,— ^the houses of the widows, — the mouths of 
orphans and of infants." § If he had listened to the prudent admonition 
of the Bon of Sirach (ssix. 12), " Shut up alms in thy storehouses," ha 
would not have found his bams too narrow. To one thus ignorant where 



• Plutarch in his excellent little treatise, nepi ^lAoirAouTfoi, applies to the 
covetous tlie line, 

111 ifiipiumii' o-ou tV ^■^^fOl' ji-dQi iroieT, 

and the same truth ia confessed in the Latin proverb: Avarum irritat pecunia, non 
satiat. Compare Soneca, Ad. Hdv.. c. 11 ; and the fine Eastern tale of AbdaJkh, 
the camel-driver, lias the eaiue moral. See also AnousrjKE, Sena. 50, o. i. 

t Ed. Bened., Paris, 1722, t. 2, p. 43 : and in the new Paris repant. v. 2, p. 60. 

J So Augustine; Tnrbavit hominem copia plusquam inopia And Grotins 
quotes in this view: Cresceniem seqnitnr cnra pecuniam. Thus too Gregory 
(M-vai., L 15, c, 22) : angustia cs satietate nata ! De utieriiate agri anguatatur 
animus avari. Dicens namque, Quid faciam 1 profectA indicat quia votorcm 
Buorum aSfectibns pressus sub quodam reram tasce laborabat. But Unger's is a 
letter account of these words ; Opnlentum describit parabola elali dtlUm-antein. 

% Ambrose {De Nabidhe, c. 7): Habos apothecas, inopum sinus, viduanun da- 
mns, o.-a infantium. There is much else that is eicellent on this parable. CC 
AuGKSTisE,, Ssrm. 36, c. S. 
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to bestow his goods and so in danger of losing them, Augustine giTes 
this eanieBt affectionate admonition : " God desires not that thou shouldst 
1 thy h b t tl t tt h Id t h J, 1i pl b h given 

thee I wb h d th d t d S PI f d should 

t thy h d b Id fi d th t tb h d t 1 1 d tby f ts on a 

d mp fl d b 1, wi by h tb t d y f th Iruits to 

p 1 wh f tl w t e t ! Id g th If this sort, 

sa) B th th 1 t th th wh b tb ha&t g th d.with 
g tlb th 1 tpl It! i3 ppl fwdysthey 

w 11 pt —A 1 wh t b tb b 11 I d — E th m t higher 

m I— tb w Id 1 1 t to thy b th ^.g t g th t thou houldst 
raise thy fruits from a lower to a higher floor, and tbou wilt not listen 
to Christ advising that thou raise thy treasure frcm earth to heaven, 
where that will not indeed be restored to thee which thou layest up, for 
be would have tbee lay up earth that thou mayest receive heaven, lay up 
perishable things. that thou mayest receive eternal."" 

This would have been his wisdom, but he determines otherwise — not 
to provide thus for himself " bags which was not old, a treasure in the 
heaven which faileth not" (ver, 33), but on the contrary, " Xwiil puM 
down my hams and luild greater, and there tdlll bestow all my fruits 
and my goods." " Observe," says Theopbylact on these words, "another 
folly,— ffjy goods, and my fruits,— for he did not count that he bad these 
from God, else, as a steward of God, he would otherwise have disposed 
of them, but he counted tbem the products of his own labors, — wherefore 
separating tbem exclusively for himself, he said, )»y goods, and my fruits." 
Yet according to the world's judgment there was nothing sinful in all 
this; his riches were fairly got,t and this makes the example the better 
to suit the present occasion. Nor yet was there any thing which the 
world condemns in the plans which he laid out for his future enjoyment, 
in the decent Epicureanism which he meditated ; ^^ I will say to my soul, 
Soul, tJuM hast much goods laid up for many years; take thine ease, eat, 
drtTik, and be ■merry." Having now at last, as he imagines, secured him- 
self against every thing that could disturb bis felicity, be determines to 
rest from his labors, to enjoy that ease and quiet from which hitherto 
the anxious acquisition of wealth had hindered him ; like the rich man 
in another parable, to fare sumptuously every day. His plans of felicity, 
it may be observed, rise no higher than to this satisfying of the flesh, so 
that there is an irony as melancholy as it is profound in making him 
address this speech, not to his body, but to his soul — to that soul, which 

* Enarr, in Ps. xlviii. 9. Cf. Enarr. in Ps. xsxviii. 6, 

t Augustine (Serm. 178, c. 2) ; Non liraite perturbato, non spoliato paupere, nou 
ilrcumveuto siinplice. 
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thougli thus capable of being dragged down into tlie basest scrriee of tha 
flesh, imbodied and imbruted, was also capable of being informed by the 
Divine Spirit, and of knowing and loving and glorifying &od. 

He expects he shall thus nourish his soul "/or many years" (see 
Sirac. v. 1}, he boasts not merely of to-morrow, but of many years to 
come ; he expects, as Job did once, to multiply his. days as the sand ; his 
felicity shall not soon come to au end, but to-morrow shall be as to-day, 
and much more abundant.* Compare with all this the words of the son 
of Sirach {xi. 18, 19), forming as they do a remarkable parallel ; " Thert 
is that waxeth rich by his weariness and pinching, and this is the portion 
of his reward : whereas ho saith, I have found rest, and now will eat cor.- 
tinually of my goods ; and yet he knoweth not what time shall come upon 
him, and .that he must leave those things to others and die." Therefore 
deserves he the appellation of fool which immediately after is given him; 
" But God said ■unto him, Thou fool, this night thy soul shall he reqidred 
of thee}' " Tkoufoolj''^ — this title is opposed to the opinion of his owu 
prudence and foresight which he entertained, — '■ this night," to the many 
years that he promised to himself, — and that '-somJ," which he purposed 
to nourish and make fat, it is declared shall be inexorably "required," 
and painfully rendered up4 There is no need to inquire here, as hao 
been sometimes done, in what way God spoke to the man, — whether by 
a sudden presentiment of approaching death, by some strong alarm of 
conscience, by some mortal sickness at this instant falling upon him, or 
by what other means. We are not to understand that in any of these 
ways God spake to him. It was not with him as with the Babylonian 
king, while the word was in whose mouth there fell a voice ftora heaven 



* Tertullian ; Frovenrentjbus fhictibua ampllatioacm horreoiaTU, et longs 
secnritatis spatia cogitavit. 

t See a striking Epietle (the 101st) of Seneca, on the sudden death of a rich 
acquaintance, where, among other things, he eaya ; Quim atultnm eat ietatem dis- 
ponore ! ne craatino qnidem dominamur. quants demontia est, spes longaa 
inehoantium. Eraam, aadiflcabo, credam, exigam, honores geram; turn demum 
lassam et plenam sencotutem in otium referam. See, too, more than ono of the 
Greek Epigrams expressing the some truth, that with all his heaping a man is not 
able ianjs aaptvaai fUrpa wtftirairipa, and tiila surely ia what the Lord intends to 
affirm. Matt, vi, 27,— that no one con add to his term of life (^Awfo), for while 
many would Sin so add to their length of lift, who ever wanted to add to his 
stature 1 and it ia not merely a great addition, such as a cubit, which ho could not 
make, bnt the smallest, not even an inch, which would naturally ho the thing ex- 
pressed, if that were the meaning. 

% TitriDga {ErkUtr. d. Parab., p. 781) makes here an ingenious reftrence lo 
1 Sam. xxT. 25, and ohserves that this rich tbol is the Nahal of the New Testa- 
ment: "As his name is, so Is he: Nabal is his name, and folly is with him," 
Compare ver. 36-38, then with this ver. 20 of onr parable. 
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telling him that the kingdom was departed from him. (Dan. iv. 31.) 
Here we are to suppose nothing of the kind, but more awful still, that 
while those secure deliberations which have been just described were 
going on ia the thoughts of the man, this sentence was being detormined 
in the oounsela of God;* for it is thus that the Lord in heaven derides 
the counsels of sinners, seeing them in their vanity and folly, and know- 
ing how soon he will bring them to notiiing.f Not as yet was ther'e any 
direct eommunieation between God and the man's soul — any message or 
watning concerning the near impending judgment, but even at the very 
moment when God was pronouncing the decree that the thread of his life 
should in a few moments be cut in twain, he was promising himself as 
confidently as ever the long spaces of an uninterrupted secarity. 

There is a force in the voxis, '' skallie rehired of thee," (with which 
we may compare Wisd. xv. 8, " His life which was lent him shall be 
demanded,") a fbree which Theophylact well brings out: "For -ike piti- 
less exactors of tribute, terrible angels shall require thy soul from thee 
nnwilling, and through love of life resisting. For from the righteous his 
soul is not required, but he commits it to God and the Father of spirits, 
pleased and rejoicing, nor finds it hard to lay it down, for the body lies 
upon it as a light burden. But the sinner who has cnfieshed his soul, 
and embodied it, and made it earthy, haa prepared to render its divulsion 
from the body most hard : wherefore it is said to he required of him, as 
a disobedient debtor, that is delivered to pitiless esactors.''^ For he is 
not as a ship, which has been long waiting in harbor, and joyfully when 
the signal is given lifts its anchor, and makes sail for the harbor of eter- 
nity, but like the ship which by some fierce wind is dragged from its 
moorings, and driven furiously to perish on the rocks. The mere world- 
ling is torn from the world which is tlie only sphere of delight which he 
knows, as the fabled mandrake was torn from the earth, shrieking and 
with bleeding roots. J " Then whose shall those things be which thou host 
providedi" Solomon long before had noted this as constituting part of 
the vanity of wealth, and the eager pursuit after wealth, namely, the un- 
certainty to whom after death it would come, and of the use which the 
heir would make of it (Eccles. ii. 18, 19), " Yea, I hated all my labor 

* God said to him this, in the words of Grotius, Won revelando sed deceraendo. 

t This will come out yet more slrongly if with the best manuscripts we read not 
Ae vocative fi^op, but the nominative litfypav, Fool ! It is so in Lachraann'a feit. 

t So on the other side, the Jewish doctors fought that the angol Gabriel drew 
gently out with a kiss, the souls of the righteous from their mouths ; to something 
of which kind, the phrase so often used to eipre«a the pe«ceful departure of the 
laints, Id oscnlo Domini obdormivit, mast allude. 

§ See LuciAs'sinimitab!edialogvie,thesixteenth(Ca(optos), for a commentary, 
in its way, on these words " shali be required," as well as on those which next ftillow. 
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which I had taken under the sun, because I should leave it to the man 
that shall he after me : and who kuoweth whether he shall be a wise man 
or a fool?" Compare Ps. siiix. 6, " He heapeth up riches, and know- 
eth not who shall gather them." (Ecclea. ii. 26 ; Ps. slii, 6-20 ; Job, 
XKvii. 16, 17.)* 

^ So is he that layeth v/p treasure for himself, and w n^ rick toward 

God,^' or, does not enrich himself toward God — for the two clauses of 
the verse are parallel, and in the second not merely a state or condition, 
the being rich, but as ia the first, an effort and endeavor, the THaking 
oneself rich, though in a manner altogether different, is assumed. Self 
and Gtod are hero contemplated as the two poles between which the soul 
is placed, for one or other of which it must determine, and then make 
that one the end of all its aims and efforts. If for the first, then the man 
" layeth up treasure for himself" and what the end of this is, we have 

ee th ni d h t f tit it is Aj's treasure, 

m t n th t g th H h 1 k I h ra If to the perishable in 

h mtb adL tp hwthtH very enriching of 
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t 1 cannot give better what seems to me the ti'ue view of the passage than in 
Cniriau's words addressed to the covetous (De Op&re el BUem.) : Obsedei-uat ani- 
mnm tuurn stcrilitatis tenebrfo, et recedente inde luraine veritatis, camale pectus 
«1U et proftada ayariffe caligo ctecayit : pecuniio tuEc captivus et servus oa, 
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Our Lord having thus warned his hearers against eovetousnesa, and 
knowing how often it springs from a distrust in God's providential care, 
goes on to teach ttem wliete they may find that which shall be the best 
preservative against all such over anxious thoughts for the future, name- 
ly, in the assurance of the love and care of a heavenly Father {ver, 22- 
30), so that the connection is as close as it is beautiful, between thia 
parable and the instruefjons which immediately follow. There is also, 
a the words of ver. 24 a distinct reminiscence of the parable. 



sertas pecuniam, qiiic te servata non servBt, patnmanium cumulas, gnod te poD- 
deie suo gravijls onerat : nee meministi qnid Dens responderit diviti exuberantium 
fructumn copiam stnlfA exultatione jactauti . . . Quid flivitiia tuls solus tooubas 1 
qui iD poBirnm tuam patrimonii tui pondns exaggeraa ; ul quo lompletm- steeula 
fuerU, pauperiar Deo fiai? See SmoER'a Thei. a. v. nt^mtti. 
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The eagerness of men to lie tlie first narrators of evil tidings, so 
eagerness which can only spring from a certaia secret pleasure in 
them," though that be moat often unacknowledged even to themselves, 
was perhaps what moved some of those present to tell the Lord of a new 
outrage which Pilate had committed. These persons understood rightly 
that he was speaking, in the words which conclude the last chapter, of 
the severe judgments which men bring upon themselves through their 
sins : hut, as is generally the manner of men, instead of applying these 
words to their own consciences, they made application of them only to 
others. Of the outrage itself, — which however agrees well with the 
quarrel between Herod and Pilate {Luke xxiii. 12), and might have been 
either its cause or its consequence,— there is no historical notice, For 
it is little probable that the scattering or slaying by Pilate of some 
fanatical Samaritan insurgents, recorded by Josephns, which is here ad- 
duced by some of the early commentators, is the event referred to ; and 
it is something too bold a change, as Lightfoot observes, to make rebel- 
ling Samaritans of these sacrificing Galiljcans, Among the number- 
less atrocities with which the Romans exhausted the patience of the 
Jewish nation, and at length drove it into open resistance, it is nothing 
strange that this, which must have been but a drop of water in the sea, 
should have remained unrecorded. It is no more strange than that the 
slaughter of a few infants in a small country town like Bethlehem should 
find no place in profane history. The troublesome insurrectionary cha- 
racter for which the Galilseans were noted,! ^i^y have been the motive 

• Two languages at least, bear melancholy witness to (lie existence of such a 
(feeling', liaving a, word to express this joy at calamities : — the German, Schaden- 
freude ; and the Greek, imxiuptKaKla. 

t The GalilEcans aro desoribed by Josephua as industrions and brave; but, 
though not in the least considered heretical like the Samaritans, by the other 
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or eseuse for this outrage, whlcli must have beea perpetrated at Jerusa- 
lem wLere alone sacrifices were ofl'erecl. Ttere is something signifieant 
in the language in wh' h th sla hter of these Cfaliteans is narrated, 

« whose blood Pilate h d m nel d with their sacrifices." It is proha- 

hle from our Lord's r plj that the n rrators urged this circumstance, 
or at least would have had t un 1 t od, as a peculiar evidence of the 
anger of God against tli uff e If men might iiave been safe any- 
where or at any time, t w uld ha e been at the altar of God, and while 
in the aet of offering sacrifices unto him. But here, they probably 
meant to infer, just as Job's friends inferred some great guilt on his part 
from the greatness of his calamities, there must have been some hidden 
enormous guilt, which rendered the very sacrifices of these men to be 
Bin, — not a propitiation of Grod, but a provocation, — ao that they them- 
selves became piacular expiations, their blood mingling with, and itself 
becoining part o^ the sacrifices which they offered. 

But whether exactly this was what they meaBt or not, the Lord at onee 
laid bare the evil in their hearts, rebuking the cruel judgments which they 
certainly had formed concerning those that perished ; " Suppose ye that 
these Oaliteana were sinners above all the Galileans, because they suffered 
such things?" He does not deny that they were sinners, justly obnoxious 
to this or any other severest visitation from God, but ho does deny that 
their calamity marked them out as sinners ahovt aJlother of their fellow- 
countrymen; and then he leads his hearers, as was ever his manner {see 
Luke xiii. 23 ; John xsi. 22), to take their eyes off from others, and to fix 
them upon themselves—" EsoepKye repent, ye shall all likewise perish." 
Here, in these words, we are exactly taught how rightly to use the ca- 
lamities which befall others ; what their significance is, aa regards our- 
selves — that they are loud calls to aa earnest repentance. For instead 
of exalting ourselves above and against the sufferers, as though we were 
more righteous thA they, and on this account exempt from the like tri- 
bulations, we are on the contrary to recognize that whatever befalls an- 
other, might justly have befallen ourselves. So It will be ever felt by 
all who, not altogether ignorant of their owa sinfulness, and of the holi- 
ness of God, apply any right measure to their own actual transgressions 

Jews, they were yet held in a certain degree of oonfempt by them, partly because 
their blood was considered less pure, many heathens being mingled among them, 
whence their comitry is called " GalUee of the Gentiles " (Matt. iv. 15 ; see I Mace. 
LIS, rtAAala iM^piXuv^—aaA portly because tteirfaith was considered by The 
Jewish doctors as less strictly orthodox (John vii, 52 ; ace i. 40 ; Aefs ii. 7), they 
In many observances departing from the Jewish tradition. They spoke a bad 
dialect (Matt. xxvi. 78), characterized particularly by a confusion of gutturals, and 
k broad Syriac pronunciation, so aa to give occasion to the strangest mistakes, and 
oiten to be unmtelligible to a native of Jerusalem, (See LiaHTPOOT'fl Charograph. 
Cent., c. 86, 87. 
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against the law of God. Moreover, wten we ha^e learned to Bee in 
ourselves the hitter root of sin, we shall learn to acknowledge that what- 
ever deadly fruit it hears in another, it might have borne the same or 
worse, under like eircum stances, in ourselves. But when this is felt, it 
will he no longer possihle to triumph over the doom of any sinner.^ The 
thoughts of a man thus taught to know himself will fall back on his own 
life and on his own heart. He will see In the chastisement which baa 
overtaken another, the image of the chastisement which might justly 
have overtaken himself; he will see in it a message of warning addressed 
to himself. For he will not deny, as neither does our Lord here deny, 
the intimate connection between sia and suffering, but it is the sin of 
the race which is linked with the suffering of the race— not, of necessity 
at least, the sin of the individual with his particular suffering.* So 
far from denying this connection, the more the Christian conscience is 
developed in him, the more freely he will acknowledge it, the more close 
and intimate will it appear. At every new instance of moral and phy- 
sical evil which he encounters in a world which has departed from God, 
ho will anew justify God as the Author of aU good, even when ho proves 
himself negatively such, in the misery of man as ho is a sinful creature 
separated from his God, as well as positively in the blessedness of man 
as he is redeemed and re-united with himself 

Our blessed Lord, to set the truth he would fain enforce yet more 
plainly before bis hearers, himself brings forward another instance of a 

• Strauss (M™ Jew, V. 2, pp. 84-90) terras the feith in a connection between 
sm and suffering, a "vulgar Hebrew notion," from which tWs.paEsago might at 
first sight appear to clear the Lord, but which such other passages as Matt. ix. J, 
John T 14 lay again at his door, or that of his historians ; and says that this pas- 
sage and those are in contradiction to one another, and cannot be reconciled. He 
wiU not see I know'not whether in feigned or real blindneas^that what Chnst con- 
demns is tUs, the affirming that any man's particular calamity is the consequence 
of his particular sio. He affirms, all Scripture affirms, that the sum total of the 
Mlamity which oppresses the human race is the consequence of the sum total of 
its sin ■ nor does he deny the relation in which a man's actual sins may stand to 
his sufferings. What he does deny is man's power to trace the connection, and 
therefore his right in any particular case, to assert such connection. And this, 
instead of being a ■■ vulgar Hebrew notion," is one of the most deeply rooted con- 
vietions hi the universal human heart, witnessed for by the proverbs of all nations, 
inextricably entwined in all language-a truth which men may forget or deny m 
th«r prosperity, but which in the hour of calamity they are compelled to acknow- 
ledpe-when this confession is ever extorted from them. Our sin hath found us 
out Thus was it with Joseph's brethren ; in the hour of their own afflictions, 
they remembered their own sins : " We are verily guilty concerning our brother, 
therefore is this distress come upon us." (Gen. xlii. 21 ; cf. 1 Km. svn. 18 ; 
Judg. 1. 7 ■ Acts xxviii. 4.) There are some eseellent observations upon this sub- 
ject in HENasTENBEna's Authentie d. PeiUateiiclies, v. 2, p. 577, seq. 
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swift destruction overtaking many persons at once; — ' TiosG eighteen 
oa whom the tower of Slloam* fell and slew them, think ye that they 
were sinners ahove all men that dwelt in Jerusalem?" Neither in this 
case were uncharitable judgments to find place, as though these were 
sinners above all men, as though they owed a larger debtf to God than 
others. But while none were t<i attribute a preponderance of guilt to 
those who perished, yet here also, in these accidents, in this disharmony 
of outward nature, all were to recognize a call to repentance, partly as 
these swift calamities should convince them of the uncertain tenure of 
life, and how soon therefore the day of grace might be closed for them ; 
but chiefly as awakening in them a sense of eonsoiousness of sin. For 
the discords of outward nature, storms and floods, earthquakes and pes- 
tilences, and so too all disasters such as that one here referred to, are 
parts of that curse, that subjection of the whole creation to vanity, con- 
sequent on the sin of man. All were to speak to sinners in the same 
warning language, — "Except ye repent, ye .shall all likewise perish." 
There is a force in the original word (icravrais), which our English '■ like- 
w' ' " f 't f J nt 1 g y ym f r " as well," fails 

to g Th th t th t th y h 11 bt Uy i l teise perish, in a 

ma m 1 t th t wh h th p k d f it has often been 

b d th mbl n th d t 1 b tween these two 

I nit h 11 1 dthlt tdttn which did over- 

tak th bell J w tt wh f d t b y the Lord's hiddmg, 
dt pt Athtw ffelmfll d hd eighteen of the 
dw 11 t J 1 m tly m It t 1 ft inhabitants were 

idlnththru fth tpl Ith city ; and during 
th 1 t g nd It f th t ty tb w numbers also, who 

w p d th h by tl E m d t n th ts of the temple, 

mth ytflP gtl" fi thtlt rally their blood, 

1 k th t f tl G- 1 1 w m gl d w th th rifices, o»e blood 

with th 

Th tw 1 m t th dd d 1 ht foretastes of the 

doom prepared for the whole rebellious nation. If the warning was 
taken, if they would even now bring forth fruit meet for repentance, that 

* This tower was, ftrom its name, probably in the immediate neighborhood of 
the fountain of Siloam, though Josephus (,Bdl. Jad., 6. 7, 2) would seem to distin- 
guish a region of Siloam from the fountain bearing that name. Though the 
notices of Siloam are so numerous, both in the Scriptures and in the Jewish 
historian, modem topographers are altogether at issue concerning its true posi- 

t Literally, "Think ye they were debtors shave all men'!" a remarkable phrase, 
selected for its peculiar Stness here, and with reference no doubt to chapter xil 
58; 59. (Cf. Matt. V. 25; yi.l2i iviii. 21; Luke vii, «.) 
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doom might still be averted : but if not, if they refused to return, then 
these calamities would in the end be headed up by that one great and 
final catastrophe, which would leave ao room for repentance. In the 
meanwhile they were to see in the fact that as yet the strokes descended 
upon them for warning, and not the stroke for excision, a proof of the 
long-suffering of God, not willing that any should pensh as 01-hduaen 
observes, — "the discourse of Jesus, severe and full of rebuke, is closed 
by a parable, in which the qierciful Son of man agam brings the side of 
grace prominently forward. He appears as the Intercessor for men before 
the righteousness of the heavenly Father, as he who obtains ior them 
apace for repentance. This idea of the deferring of the ludgment of 
God, 60 to leave men opportunity to turn, runs through ill the Holy 
Scripture | before the deluge, a period of a hundred ■ind twenty years 
was fixed (Gen. vi. 8} ; Abraham prayed for Sodom (Gen. xviu. 24) , the 
destruction of Jerusalem did not follow till forty years after the ascecsion 
of the Lord ; and the coming again of Christ is put off though the 
patience of God (2 Pet. iii, 9)." 

This parable then is at once concerning the long-suffering and the 
severity of God ; it begins thus : "A certain man had a jig-trm fhmtxa 
in his vineyard." The vineyard here must be the world, and not, as in 
the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen, the kingdom of God; in the 
midst of the world the Jewish people were set and appointed that they 
should bear much fruit, that they should bring much glory to Grod. 
(Deut. iv. 6.) Tet though the parable was directly pointed at them, it 
is also of universal application ; for aa Israel according to the flesh was 
the representative of all and of each, who in after times should be elected 
out of the world to the privileges of a nearer knowledge of God, ao is 
a warning herein contained for the Gentile Church and for ei-ery indi- 
vidual soul." ■ Indeed there is personal application made of tho image 
which Applies the groundwork of the parable, by the Baptist (Matt. iii. 
10), and of an image very nearly the same by Christ himself. (John xv. 
2.) — The possessor of the fig-tree ^^canie awl sought fruit thereon." 
What is here parabolically related was on another occasion typically 
done in a kind of siwjmo realis by the Saviour; "seeing a fig-tree afar 
off, having leaves, he came, if haply he might find any thing t" 
(Mark xi, 13.) But he then, as tho master of the vineyard now, 



* Such application of it Ambrose makes {Exp. in Luc., 1. 7, c 171) : Quod de 
Judaiis dictum, omnibus cavendmn arbitror, et nobis maxim* ; ne (fccundnm 
Ecclesiifi locum vacui meritis cccupemus: qui quasi melogranatabenedioU, fruotus 
Iferra debemus intomos, fiructus pudoris, fructua eonjanctionis, fmetus mutute cari- 
itia et amoris, sub uno utcro Ecclesiie matris inclusi : ne aura noceat, ne graado 
lecntiat. ne lestns cupiditatis esurat, ne bumoris imbcr elidat. 
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»ime." Long since the prophets had upbraided their people, and laid 
this charge against them, that though ordained to bring forth jnucli fruH 
to the glory of Crod, they had fallen from their high calling, and broughl 
forth either no fruit or bitter fruit, (laai. v. 2, 7 ; Jer. xt., and, if oiu 
version is to stand, H()S, 3, 1.) 

There ia a wonderful significance in the simple image running through 
the whole of Scripture, according to which men are compared to trees, 
and their work to fruit* — the frait being the organic produce and evi- 
dence of the inner life, not something arbitrarily attached or fastened on 
from without. {Ps- i. 3 ; Jer. xvii, 8 ; John xv. 2, 4, 5 ; Rom. vii. 4.) 
It is a comparison which belps greatly to set forth the true relation be- 
tween faith and works, which relation is, in fact, just as plainly declared 
by our Lord, when he says, "A good tree bringeth not fortb corrupt 
fruit, neither doth a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit" (Luke vi. 43), 
as by St. Paul in any of his Epistles. There are three kinds of works 
iipoken of in the New Testament, which may all be illustrated from this 
image : first, good works, when the tree, being made good, bears fruit of 
the same character ;t then dead works,! ^"^^ *^ ^^^ ^ ^^''' outward 
appearance, but are not the living outgrowth of the renewed man— fruit, 
as it were attached and fastened on from without, alms given that they 
may be gloried in, prayers made that they may be seen, works such as 
were most of those of the Pharisees : and lastly, wicked works,^ when the 
corrupt tree bears fruit manifestly of its own kind. Here it is, of course, 
those good fruits which the tree is accused of not bearing: both, the 
other kinds of fruit the Jewish nation abundantly bore. 

For "thr(X years" the master of the vineyard complains that he had 
come seeking fruit, and in vain. Of these "tkrtx years" very many 
explanations have been offered. Augustine understands by them the 
times of the natural law, — of the written law, — and now, at last, of 
gnioe, Tfaeophylaet ; " Christ came thrice, by Moses, by the prophets, 
and thirdly, ia his own person ;" or, when application of the parable is 



* Bew GEt on Matt. vii. 16 ; Fnictus est, quod homo, tauqnam arbor, ex bona 
vel maid indole aaO., onmes interiores facultates permeante, scaturit, Doetrina 
iiniiecunc(ue eompilata et linguso alligata non est ftuctus : sed id omne quod doctor 
aliquis ex sno corde prorait et profert, in sermona et aclione, ceo quiddam ex iii- 
timi sul constitutione fluens, ut lac quod mater prtebet cs so. See an admirable 
sermon by Augustine {Sena. 72) on tbo tree and its frnita, as setting fortli tho 
celfttion between a man and his works, 

t "EpVd 0*oC (John vi. 28), KoXa rpya (Tit ii. 7), ayaAa r^yo (1 Tim li. 10), ?p7o 
wiarias {I Thesa. i. 3). 

■j: 'E,)7o yfKpi (Hob. ix. 14), and sometimes Ipya v6noii (Gal. ii. 16). 

% 'Epya jrovyipi (1 John iii. 12), tpya toD axiraiit (Rom. Xiii. 12), T^t (npfit (Gsl 
T. 19). 
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made to the individual, — in eliildhood, in maniood, in old age. Olshau- 
Ben thinks that they may refer to the three years of the Lord's open 
ministry upon earth ; but Grotiua had already observed against thia 
view, that if the three years are chronological, the one year niore, which 
at the intercession of the dresser of the vineyard. is granted to the tree, 
ought certainly to be chronological aJao, whereas not one, but forty years 
of grace were allowed to the Jews, before their final destruction.-^" Cut 
it doum" (see Isai. v. 5, 6; Matt. vii. 19; Luke six. 41-44), '■'■■why* 
cumberetk it tlie ground?" St. Basil beaatifully observes the love which 
breathes even in the threatenings of Gtod. "This," he says, "is peculiar 
to the clemency of Gfod toward men, that he does not bring iu punish- 
ment silently or secretly ; but by his threatenings first proclaims them 
to be at liand, thus inviting sinners to repentance," There is a blessed 
sense in which that word of the Greek proverb, "The feet of the avenging 
deities are shod with wool," to express the noiselessness of their approach, 
is not true. Before the hewing down begins, the axe is laid at the root 
of the tree (Matt. iii. 10), laid there, as prompt and at hand for immedi- 
ate use, though as yet no blow has been struck ; bat laid there also, that 
if possible, this sign of what is threatened may avert the actual fulfil- 
ment of the threat,! (2 Gliron, xxsiii. 10.) The "cumbering "J the 

• We have missed the "also" here (ipori k 
really the key- word of the sentence : Wherefore 
sides being itself barren, it cdso injures the soil in which it is set! The Tulgate 
has held it &sC : lit quid etiam terram occupiit 1 and in De Vette's German trans- 
lation : Warum macht er atuJt noch das Land nnfruchtbar "i Gregory the Great 
(Horn. 31 in Erang,') shows that it had not escaped him : Fostquam enim se per- 
didit, quasrendum est cur et alios preniat. And Bengel : Non modft nil prodest, 
sed etiam laticem avertit, quem e terra suctunc craut vjtes, et soles inteipellat, et 
spatium occnpat. 

t Augustine: Si damnare vellet, laceret. Nemo Tolens ferire dicit, Observa; 
and Chrysostom has the same thought {De FaniL Horn. 7, ad iluem) : 'AvciKu tj)» 

We have a parallel, Heb. vi. 7, 8. The earth which beareth thorns and briers it 
there described as Kontpos iyyis, but though thus "nigA unto cursing," the curse 
hasnotlightedonit jet;— it isforeaonounced, that so it may not airire. 
. i The word is not altogether adequate ; nor is it very easy to see what, induced 
to its selection. It first appears in Tyndale's translation. In the Geneva, " Why 
keepefh it the ground barren 1" takes its place, but it reappears in the authorized 
version. Bonbflese the verb, to comber (c<^ate with the German kummem), bad 
a stronger and more extensive sense in early English than it has retained in hiter 
use, but mainly the sense of harassing or annoying. Like the ocoupat of the Vul- 
gate, which is evidently too weak, it fitiJs to give us the (rarofiYtr (=apy6i', or iqyyir 
rate!) of the original Impedit, which appears to have been in the old Italic, is 
better, for the tree is charged not merely with being negatively, but positively 
evil; it marred and mischiefed the soil beneath and aronnd it. Gregory the 
Great : Stat dosuper arbor iniVuctuosa, et subtus terra sterilis jacet. Infructnosa 
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ground implies something more than that it occupied the pkee which 
might have been filled by another and a fruit-bearing tree ; the barren 
tree injured the land, spreading injurious shade, and drawing off to itself 
the fatness and nourishment which should ha¥e gone to the trees that 
would have made a return. Thus, like this fig-tree, the Jewish Church 
not merely did not itself bring forth fruits of righteousness, but it 
injured the ground in which it was planted. Through them the name 
of God was blaaphemed among the Gentiles (Eom. ii. 24) ; they hindered 
the spread of tie knowledge of God among other nations, through the 
mischievous influences of their pride and hypocrisy (Matt, sxiii. 13, 15) ; 
even aa it is true of every iadividual sinner, that ho is nijt merely unprofit- 
able to God, but has a miscliicvous influence ; by hia evil example, by his 
Corrupt maxima, he is a hindrance and a stumbling-block to others in the 
way of their attainment of salvation. 

The dresser of the vineyard, who pleads for the tree, and would, if it 
might be, avert its doom, saying, "Xori?, kt it alone this year also" is 
manifestly the Son of God himself, the Intercessor for men (Job xxxiiL 
23 ; Zeoh, i. 12 ; Heb. vii. 25) ; yet not as though the Father and the 
Son had different minds concerning sinners,— as though the counsels of 
the Father were wrath, and of the Son, mercy ; for righteousness and 
love are not qualities in him, who is Righteousness and who is Love ; — 
they cannot, therefore, be set one against the other, since they are his 
essential being. Yet, on the other hand, we must not, while escaping 
this error, fall into the opposite, letting go the reality of God's wrath 
against sin, — the reality of the sacrifice of Christ, not merely on the side 
with which it looks towards men, but also on the side with which it looks 
towards God ; the death of Christ was really a propitiation of God, not 
merely an assurance of God's love towards sinners. The way of escape 
from both these errors is shown to us in those words ; " the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world" (Rev. siii, 8); "foreordained before 
the foundation of the world" {1 Pet. i. 20). The sacrifice, though of 
necessity outwardly brought to pass in time, " now manifest in these last 
times for you," yet took place in the purpose of him who offered, and of 

arboris desupcr nmbra denaatnr, ct solis radiua ad ferram descuuJerc netiuaquam 
permittitur. Corn, ii Lapide; Torram inertem et sterilem reddit, tum umbra' Euft 
tarn radieibus snis, quibus succum terrte yicinis vitibus eripit et prteripit. Even 
00 we have in " ' 



"Then 



Tbe word itaraeyitr is a very fevorite one with St. Paul, occurring no less than 
twenty-six times in his Epistles ; and only here bosifles in the H. T. We have 
ipyaiii and ixipitcns joined together, 2 Pet. i, 8. See Suiceh's Tte., s. v. 
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liim wlio accepted it, before all time, or rather, out of time ; so that we 
must not conceive of man as ever not contemplated by God in Christ; 
there was no change in God's mind concerning the sinner,* because he 
who betoldeth the end from the beginning, had beheld him from the first 
as reconciled and re-conatituted in his Son, (Rom. xvi, 25, 26.) In 
this view we may consider the high priestly intercession of Christ as 
having found place and been efiectual even before he passed from earth 
into the heavens, — before he had carried his own blood into the truly 
Holy of holies :t for to that intercession all the long-sufiering of God 
toward sinners is to be referred ;— " The earth and all the inhabitants 
thereof are dissolved; I bear up the pillars of it." (Ps. Isxv. 3.) Some 
of the Fathers see here allusion also to the intercessory work, which the 
Church, in its healthy members, is ever carrying forward on behalf of 
its sick members, or that of the Church for the world. J No doubt such 
intercession is always going forward, and has a real worth before God 
(Gen. xviii. 23-33; Exod. szxii 11; Job slii. 8; 1 Sam, zil 19,23; 2 
Kin.xis;.24; Jer. xt. 1; lTim.ii.1-4; Jam. v. 14-18; 1 John v. 16), 
and such need not here be of necessity excluded; but at the same time, 
it seems simpler and more satisfactory, with Theophylaet and others, to 
refer this primarily to that one Intercessor, on whose intercession that 
of all others must ultimately rest. It is plain, too, that he must be 
meant, for the pleader now is the same who but for this pleading should 
have executed the sentence. But to him only, to whom all judgment is 
committed, could the command have been gvven, " Cut it d&iim." Cer- 
tainly it would not have been given 'o men ; for if to any beside him, it 
must have been to the angels, (Matt. siii. 29, 30.) 

As he pleads for men, not with the purpose that tbey may continue 
in their sins with impunity, but obtains that their sentence may for a 
while be suspended to see if they wiU turn and repent, so the vine- 
dresser here pleads for the barren tree, not that it may be suffered to 
stand for ever, though it continue in barrenness {for on the contrary he 
consents to its doom, if it thus continue unfruitful, as a doom righteous 



* Augnstine (Sirm. 254, c. 2) ; InterpeHat miserlcors misericordem. Qui enim 
se Tolebat eshibere misericordem, ipse sil)i opposuit intereessorum. 

f Cocceius and his foliowers, as is well known, laid much stress on the distinc- 
tion between the xrVarii (Som iii. 25) and the S^sirii k/taptim'. The first, the 
^etermission of Bins through the forhearance of God, they said waa what the Son 
obtained fbr men till he had actually come in the flesh, and then ensued the fi^to-is, 
or entire remission, the last going along with the gift of regeneration, exclusively 
the prerogative of the New Covenant. 

:f As Augustine {Sernt. 110, c. 1) ; Qui interoedit colonua est omnia aanctna, qui 
Intra Ecclesiam orat pro lis qui sunt extra Ecolesiam. 
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»tid good) ;" but he aaka for it one jear of grace, to see if it will jet dn 
better : '^ If it lear fruit, vxll;^ and if not, then after that thou shall 
cut it down.'" I>iiring this year he " he will dig aimit it and dung it:" 
that is, he will hollow out the earth from around the stem of the tree, 
and afterwards fill up the hollow with manure; as one. may often see 
doEe Eow to the orange-treea in the south of Italy4 Sy these appliances 
is signified that multiplication of the means of grace, which in God's 
dealing with men, we may so often observe to find place at the last mo- 
ment, — before those means are withdrawn for ever. Thus, before tbe 
flood, they had Noah, a "preacher of righteousness," — Kefore tbe great 
catastrophes of the Jews, they had among them some of their moat emi- 
nent prophets, as Jeremiah before the taking of Jerusalem by the Chal- 
dfeans, — and before its final destruction, fhey enjoyed the ministry of 
Christ and of his apostles. To this last, no doubt, allusion is here more 
immediately made, to that larger, richer supply of grace, — that freer out- 
pouring of the Spirit, which was consequent on tbe death, and n 
tion, and ascension, of the Lord. So Theophylact explains 
about and manu ng the hitherto unfruitful tree: "Tbongh they were 
not made b tt by the law and the prophets, nor yielded fruit of repent- 
ance, y t w 11 I w t them by my doctrines and passion ; it may be, 
they w 11 th n y Id fruits of obedience." No doubt if the history of 
men's 1 s wo e w t as large as the history of nations and of churches, 
and c uld we, th ef e, read the history of those as plainly as of these, 
we should oftener perceive that what is true of the last is also true of 
the first : we should mark critical moments in men's Jives to which all 
the future was linked, on which It was made altogether to depend, — 
times of gracious visitation, which it was of the deepest importance to 
know, and not to suffer to escape unobserved and unimproved. Such a 
time of visitation to the Jewish people was the Lord's ministry in the 
midst of it (Luko six. 42) ; then was the digging about and manumng 
the tree which had been so long barren. But it abode in its barrenness, 
— its day of grace came to an end ; and, as here is threatened, it was 
inexorably cut down. We may observe, however, that in the parable our 
Lord does not actually affirm that the tree will certainly continue un- 
fruitful to the last, but suggests the other alternative as possible; "J/ 



* With a play on the words, Augustine {Serm. 110, c 4) : Dilaf a est secjirit, 
noli esse secwa ; and elsewhere, Diatnlit seciirim, non dedit secarHjitem. 

t "We have the same suipended sense, with el, or some word similar, understood, 
Lubexxii. 42. 

I For a usefijl spiritual application of the words, eee AuouaTiNE, Serm, 254 and 
110, c 1 : Sordea cultoris, doloiea sunt peccatoris. Cf. Amtrose, De Pimiit, L 2, 
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it bear fruit, 'well." For thus the door of repentance ia left open to all ; 
they are warned that they are not shut up, except indeed by their own 
cTil will, in unbelief and hardness of heart * that it is they only them- 
selves who make inevitable their doom. 

* Rosenmfiller CAUe und Newe Morgenland, v. 5, p. 187) quotes ftom an Arabian 
writer the following receipt for curing a. palm-treo of barrenness. " Thon mnat 
lake a hafchet, and go to the tree witli a friend, nnto whom thou sayest, I will cnt 
down tbia tree, for it is nnfniitful. He answers, Do not so, thia year it wil! cer- 
tainly hear frait. But &e oilier sajB, It must needs be, — it must be hewn down ; 
and gives the at«m of the tree three blows with the back of the hatchet. But the 
other restrains him, crying. Nay, do it not, thou wilt certoiuly have fruit fh>m il 
tliia year, only have patience with it, and be not over-hasty in cutting it down ; if it 
still refuses to bear ftuit, then Cut it down. Then will the tree that year be cer- 
tainly fruitful and bear abundantly." The same story.ia to be found in Ruckert's 
Bra/imanische ErzoMangea, so that it would appear widely spread in the East ; also 
in S. DE Sact'b CSreri. A/aie, v. 2, p. 379 ; and in the colk 'twfc if tracts De Ri 
Rialic&, entitled Gtopinuta. 
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XXI. 

I'HE GREAT SUPPER. 

Luke xiv. 15-2i. 

It is Dot wortA while to repeat the argumenta which Beem to prove 
beyond the ahadow of a doubt, that this parable, and that recorded at 
Matt. ssii. 2, are entirely different, spoken upon different occasions, 
and with (partially) different aitnB. On the present occasion, the Lord 
had been invited to eat bread at the house of one of the chief of the 
Pharisees. {Ver, 1.) Much happened at this meal, which was proba- 
bly no common meal, but an entertainment prepared with much cost and 
expense, and at which many, and it is likely, guests of conaideration, were 
present This would seem probable for many reasons ; there were eon- 
tests »mong the guests for precedency, or at least a silent, but not un- 
observed or unrebuked, attempt on the part of some to select for them- 
selves the places of honor and dignity * (Ver 7 ) Then again, in 
the Lord's address to his host, in which he pointb out to him a more ex- 
eellentway of hospitality (ver. 12), it would seem implied that at that 
feast were present many of his kindred and richer neighbors — such a 
supposition adds much force to the admonishment And yet further, 
our Saviour so often borrowed the images ot his parables from that which 
was actually at the moment present before his eyes and the eyes of his 
hearers — that his speaking of a certaia man having made a great supper, 
would seem to indicate that this also at which he was now sitting was 
no ordinary, but rather some costly and numerously attended enter- 
tainment. 

The circumstances out of which the parable immediately grew were 
these : one that sat at the table with him, after hearing some of the gra- 
3iouB words that proceeded oat of bis mouth, could not help exclaiming, 

* This snatching at the first plaoea is adduced by Theophrastus {C!<ar. 21) oa 
va. CKample of the ^iF(po-j)/AiKr,j./». See aJao Beckeu's CkarikUs, v. I, p. 427. 
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certainly not in the spirit of mockery, ratlier in approval and aJinira- 
tion, " Blessed is he that shall eat liread in the kingdom of God !" But 
how, it may be asked, came the Lord's last words, " Thou shalt he 
recompensed at the resurrection of the just," to elicit exactly this obser' 
Tation 1 what natural connection was there between the two, for such » 
connection is eTidently marked in the narrative ? When we keep in 
mind tlie notions then current among the Jews concerning the resurrec- 
tion of the just, or, which was the same thing, the open setting up of tha 
kingdom of God,— that it would be ushered in by a great and glorious 
festival,* of which all the members of that kingdom should be partakers, 
it is at once easy to perceive how this man's thoughts, a man it might be 
with certain favorable dispositions towards the truth, but of a carnal 
mind like the most of his countrymen, should have passed on from the 
resurrection of the just, of which Jesus epake, to the great festival which 
was to accompany that resurrection, or rather, should have interpreted 
the Lord's words, when he spake of the recompense that would then be 
given to the merciful, as meaning participation in that festival. His 
esclamation, " Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God !" 
might be unfolded thus ; '■ Blessed is he that shall share in the recom- 
pense whereof thou epeakest, in the reward which shall be given 
at the resurrection of the just." His words are au earthly way of say- 
ing, " Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the first resurrection I" It 
is likely from the warning conveyed in the parable, which we are told 
was particularly, though we cannot suppose exclusively, addressed to 
him, that he spoke these words with a very easy and comfortable «8sur- 
ance that he should make one of those that should thus eat bread in the 
kingdom of God- He, as a Jew, as a member of the elect nation, had 
been invited to that great feast of God ; that was all which he paused to 
consider ; and not whether he had truly accepted the call, or, on the 
contrary, had suffered carnal desires and lusts to keep him away from 
rightly embracing it; certainly he had not at all considered whether in 
the refusal to enter into that higher spiritual life of the Gospel, to which 
Christ was now inviting him, there was not involved his own ultimate 
rejection from the heavenly festival.! For his warning, and for the 
warning of all like-minded with him, the parable was spoken, 

" A certain man made a great supper." Many have said, " a supper^" 
because as a supper takes place at evening, so it was in the evening of 

* See Eisenmenobb's EatdecU. Judeattiii-ni, v. 2, p. 872, soq.— Augustine warn- 
ing against a carnal Interpretation, exclaims concerning this supper : Noli parara 
fiiuces, sod cor. 

t Augustine {Serin. 112, o. 5) : Quasi in longlnqua iste suapirabat, et ipae Panii 
mote ilium dlacumbobat. 
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lime, tiio last tour (1 Jobn ii. 18; 1 Got. x. 11), that Christ came, and 
inYited mea to the fulness of Gospel blessings. Bat this is pressing the 
word of the original* too far, which is of very wide and fluctuating use : 
a great feast, and nothing more, is signified. Men's relish is so little, 
their desire so faint for the things heavenly, therefore are they present- 
ed to them under such inviting images as this, that if possible they may 
be stirred up to a more earnest longing after them.f — "And badeX 
mamf — these were the Jews, and the latter parts of the parable oblige 
as to understand by those bidden, not so much the entire nation, as those 
who might be taken for the peculiar representatives of the theocracy, 
the priests and the elders, the scribes and the Pharisees, in opposition to 
the publicans and sinners, and all the despised portions of the people. 
Those other as claiming to be zealous for the law, to be following after 
righteousness, seemed as it were to be pointed out as the first who 
should embrace the invitation of Christ. The maher of the feast " sent 
his servant at supper4vm,e, to say to them that were Mdden, Oome^ for aM 
things are nme ready." Some will have that the guests, in needing thus 
to be reminded that the hoi# of supper had arrived, already began to 
show how slightly they esteemed the invitation ; but this is a mistake, 

* Aiarror, wMch, as ia well known, originaIIr,~at least in the time of Homer, 
—meant the morning, in opposition to the evening-, meal, and as little indicates 
the time wlien the meal was made as does the Latin ocena. Or eve^granting that 
Zftrrvor in the later Greek of the New Teatament tad come to signify the evening 
meal, yet still its being Uie chief and moat important meal in the day, waa naturally 
what caused it here to be selected, and not the accidental circumatance of Va 
being celebrated towarda evening. 

t A sermon by Gregory the Great {Horn. 3C in Evang.) on this parable begins 
beautJfiilly thua : Hoc distare inter delicias corporis et cordis solet, quod corporales 
deiicite cilm non hahentur, grave in ae desiderium accendunt ; cftm ver6 hahitia 
eduatur, comedenfem protinus in festidinm vertunt. At contra apiritalea delicisa, 
cftm non hahentur, in fastidio sunt : efim veri hahentur, in deaiderio ; tantAque a 
comedente amplius eauriuntur, quanta et ab esnriente amplius comeduntur. In 
illia appetitua placet, experientia displicet ; in istis appetitus vills est, et experientin 
magia placet. 

$ KoAfli', like the Latin vooare, is the technical word fbr the inviting to a festi- 
val. (Matt, xsii, 3 ; John ii. 2 ; 1 Cdr. x. 27.) It is also the word which St. Paul 
usea to express the union 6t aa outward word bidding, and an inward Spirit draw- 
ing, whereljy God aeeka to hring men into his kingdom. The answering word in 
St. John is i\Kitii' (vi. 44 ; sii. 32). They have both their peculiar fltnesa, in Siat 
Iroth express how the power brought to bear on man's will is a moral power, and 
man a moral being, capable, though called, of not coming, if he chooaea,— of resist- 
ing the attraction that would draw him, if he will. This attraction or bidding, out- 
ward by the Word, inward by the Spirit, is the itXflini ayfo (2 Tim. i. 0), lAflo-is ™ 
e«.S (Rom. Ii. 39). (A^ffis iroopnyto! (Heb. Hi. 1), ^ S™ KXfiffii (PhiL iii. II),— 
which laat is not the calling to a height, but the calhng fl-imi a height; not, as we 
have it, the " Mgh calling," bvf " &e cslling from on MgL" 
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as it has been already observed that such wa^ the usual oustom ; and 
their contempt of the honor done them, and their neglect of their word 
giyen, — for we must suppose they had accepted the invitation before,— 
is first testified by their excuses for not appearing at the festival. — There' 
was, beyond a doubt, in the world's history a time, when more than any 
other it might be said " all things are now ready" a fulness of time,* 
which, when it was arrived, and not till then, the kingdom of heaven 
was set up, and men invited, the Jew first, and afterwards the Gentile, 
to enter into it. The servant who is sent to bid the guests is cot, as 
Theophjlaot assumes, our blessed Saviour himself, who " took the form 
of a servant," and might therefore be aptly represented under this name. 
J^or yet can we include under this single servant, the prophets of the 
old covenant, for it is not till " all things are now ready" that this ser- 
vant is sent forth. He represents then not the heralds who went before ■ 
the king, but those who aecompanied him, preachers, evangelists, and 
apostles, all who, reminding the Jews of the prophecies that went before 
concerning the coming kingdom of G-od and their share in that king- 
dom,! bade them now enter on the enjoyment of those good things, which 
were no longer good things in the distance, but now actually present. 

"And they all udth one coTisent"^ (or, out of one mind or spirit) 
"began to make sccuse."^ Whether there is any essential difference 
between the excuse which the first guest ofi'ers, and that offered by the 
second, whelher by these are represented hindrances different in their 
nature and character which keep back different men from Christ, or that 
both would alike tea<,h us the same general lesson, that the love of the 
world takes away from men a desire after and a reli-fh for heavenly 
things, it is not easy to determine I should imagine there was a dif- 
ference, as I have already incidentally suggested, in speaking of the 
cognate parable in St Matthew. Perhaps (he first who said, " / have 
bought a piece of ground, and I must needs go and see it," repre- 

* Theophjlact haa here a remarkable comparison; lie has remarked the height 
to which the wickedness of the world had reached at the time of the Saviour's 
coming, and goes on ; 'lUnfp y^ viatina BttouAoi- khI Kaxi-ii^is (&<rn', ol JuTfio! vdrra 
7hy nai^pbii X"!'-^" iupvi"^ *^' oBtoi! t&s fapiiOKila! liriyoveiv, dStois koI tV ojiofn-iai' 
&ti Trdvra ri oinfTa iavr^s flSij iwiSfi^aa&ai, iha rhp /if-yiw iarpbr hndf!inu Ti 
^dpfxaKoy. 

•f Augustine: Qui sunt invitati, nisi per pr^miasoavocatiprophetas* 

^ ri^)i>)!, KBfStat, or some similar word, must be supplied ; and such, as mark- 
ing- the oneness of ^irit out of which all the refusals proceeded, would, I think, 
be better than ^bi^s, which some propose. 

5 TlapttiTfia&iu is used for recusare and excusare ; for the first, Acla ssv. 11 ; for 
the second at ver. 19 of this parable, where Ix' /" vaiit)Tiiiifin>v is rather a Latin 
phrase (habeas me osousatum) than a Greek one. 'Yaraiyelvi^v hXtjoiv ^icnilAbo 
. the more classic phrase for declining an iUTitation, 
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Bents those who are elate of heart through acquired possessions. He is' 
going to see hia ground, not exactly in the spirit of Ahab when he Tisit- 
ed the vineyard which he had taken by violence, for there is no guilt 
of the sort anl it makes much for the earnestness of the warning con- 
veyed m the pirable thj,t thtre is no such attributed to any of the 
guests that none are kept away by any occupation in itself sinful — and 
yet all become amful because thty are allowed to interfere with higher 
objects because the first place initead of a place merely subordinate, 
is given to them But he is j,oing to see his possession that be may 
glory in it as Nebu h d fe! 1 wh 1 w Ik d h p 1 

and said Is not thi tBbjl th t I h b It lyth m^lt 

of my power, and f th b f my m ] ty 5 (D ) 

While in him then t th 1 t f fl y 1 th p 1 f i f 

which are indicated th th j 
second guest it is r fh th 
his soul ; he has mad j I 

single day the trial f h w t 
ji,ve\ yoke of osxn, aid I ^ t p 
what the other has already got. 

If in these two it is the pride and the business, in the last it is the 
pleasure, of the world that keeps him from Christ. " See jou not that 
I have a feast of my own 1 why trou>l n th n w th y u Ilux 
married a mfe, and tfierefwe I cannot \ Th th tw n 

while they plead their excuses, are th n 1 n th t th y 

hardly valid, so that they add out of f th th n ffi n j 

" I pray thee have me excused." But th n a nt th t h ) a 

son perfectly good, why he should not tt nd, and t ubl n t h m If, 
therefore, to make a courteous denial, but bluntly refuses.^ As there 
was an ascending scale of contumacy in the bearing of the guests in the 
other parable (Matt, xsii.), some making light of the message, others 

* So Augustine {Sem. 112, c. 2) : In villa, empfa dommatio notatur ; ergo au- 
perbia castigatar, vitium malum, Titivim pnmum His mystical explana- 
tion of the tiinga which kept away the second gaest is less satis&ctory, but this is 
aa true na beaudful : Amor rerum terrenarum, viscnm est spirifalium pennarum. 
Ecce concupisU, hiesisii. Quis tibi dabit pennaa, ut colutnbto, q^uando volabis ubi 
vert requiescas, quando hie ubi mal6 hsesisti, perverafe rcqniescero voluisti 1 Cf. 
Enarr. in Ps. cxsxviii. 10. 

t The number need not perplex ua, as Elijah (1 Kiu. xix. 19) found Elisha 
ploughing with twelve yqlie of osen. As a bullock unaccustoroed to the yoke 
would be neai-ly useless, the trial of the oxen was very needful, and was probably 
to find place before the purcliase was finally concluded. 

t On the same grounds Crcesua would excuse his son from the. great hunting 
party {Herod. 1. 1, C. 36) : 'SfAyajiis Tt ydp iati, Hal ToiiTi ot vov jiiXtt. 

% Bengel: Hie excusator, qui speeJosIorem ethonea'forem videtur habere can- 
iam, e5 eat ccteri» impovtunior. 
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iilling the mesaengers, so is it here. It is true that in none does tha 
evil grow to such an enormous height as there, yet stUl is there tbia 
same ascending scale. The first would be very glad to come, if only it 
were possible, if there were not a constraining necessity keeping him 
away. It is a needs be, so at least he describes it, so he would have it 
no doubt represented to the maker of the feast The second alleges no 
such constraining necessity, but is simply going apon sufficient reason 
in another direction ; yet he too, at the same time, prays to be excused. 
The third has plans of his own, and says outright " / canma ccme." 
According to the Levitical law, this reason of his would have been a 
sufficient one why he should not have gone to the battle (Deut. xsiv. 5), 
but it is none why he should not come to the feast,* 

In what remarkable connection do the words, put into the mouth of 
the guests, stand with the declaration of the Saviour which presently after 
follows, " If any man come to me, and bate not his father, and mother, 
and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and bis own life 
also, he cannot be my disciple ;"t and bow apt a commentary on the 
parable is supplied by the words of St. Paul, " This I say, brethren, the 
time is short ; it remaineth that both they that have wives be as though 
they had none, and they that weep as though they wept not, and they 
that rejoice as though they rejoiced not, and they that buy as though they 
possessed not, and they that use this world as not abusing it" (1 Cor. 
vii. 29-31), since it was not the having — for they had nothing which it 
was not lawful for mon to have — but the unduly loving these things, 
which proved their hindrance, and ultimately eseluded them from the 

The servant returns and declares to his lord the ill success which he 
has met — how all have excused themselves from coming — even as hitherto 
it is probable that in no single instance bad any one of the spiritual 
chiefs of the Jewish nation attached himself openly, and without reserve, 
to Christy so that they could say, " Have any of the rulers or of the Phari- 
sees believed on him?" (John vii. 48.) ." T&wJ the Tnaster of the 
house being angry, said to his servant, Go out quickhf into the streets and 
lanes of the dty, and iring in hithef the poor, and the maimed, and the 
halt, and the blind." In these words there would seem a distinct remi- 

• Gerhard gives well the three hindrances in thioe words, Dignifatcg, opes, vo- 
Iiiptafea; and in the old monkish rhymes there is evidently an interpretation of 
them intended, something eimilar to that given ahove : 

TJxar, Tilla, boves, catam clauaera Tocatis ; 

t Ofall the excuses made by the invited guests, Bengelweli says; Eiaomnlbnj 
mederi poterat sanctum ilhid odium, ver. 26. 
t Ambtosi; : Post divitum resiipma fastidia. 
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nisoencn of the precept which Christ just before had givea to him at 
whose table he was sitting j "Call thou the poor, the maimed, the lame, 
the blind." (Ver. 13.) He would encourage him to this by showing 
him that it is even thus with the great Giver of the heavenly feast. He 
calls the spiritually sick, the spiritually needy ; while the rich in their 
own virtues, in their own merits, at once exclude themselves and are ex- 
cluded by him, he calls these poor to sit dowa at his table. The people 
who knew not the law, and whom the Pharisees accounted cursed — the 
despised and outcasts of the nation, the publicans and sinners, they should 
enter into the kingdom of God, before the great, the wise, the proud, — 
before those who said they saw, — ^before those who thanked God they 
were not ag other men,— before those who counted that they had need 
of nothing. 

Hitherto the parable has been historic, now it passes on to be pro- 
phetic, for it declares how God had a larger purpose of grace than could 
be satisfied by the coming in of a part and remnant of the Jewish peo- 
ple, — that he had prepared a feast, at which more shall sit down than 
they, — that he has founded a Church, in which there would be room for 
Gentile as well as Jew, — that those, too, should be "fellow-citizens with 
the saints, and of the household of God." It is not that this is esplicitly 
declared in the parable, for the time was not yet for unfolding plainly the 
great mystery of the calling of the Gentiles ; but it lay wrapt up therein, 
and, like so much else ia Scripture, biding its time. The servant 
returning from the accomplishing of his second mission had said, "Lord, 
U is done as thou hast cotmnanded, and yet there is room^' — whereupon, 
since grace will endure a vacuum as little as nature,* he receives a new 
commission, " tk> out into the highviays and hedges, and compel them to 
amie in, that my house may he filed." If those in the streets and the 
lanes of the dty are the moat abject of the Jews, the meaner, the more 
ignorant, the more sinful, then those without the city — which city will 
here b; the symbol of the theocracy — those in the country round, those 
wandermg in the highways and camping, as Gipsies now-a-days, under 
the hedges, will be the yet more despised, and yet more morally abject 
Gentiles, the pagam in all senses of the word. 

Concerning these the master says, " Compel them to come in." It lb 
strange how any argument for a compulsion, save indeed a moral one, 
should ever have been hero drawn from these words. In the first place, 
in the letter of the parable to suppose any other compulsion, save that 
of earr.est persuasion, is absurd ; for how can we imagine this single ser- 
vant — for he is but one throughout — driving before him and that from 
the country into the city, a flock of unwilling guests and these, too, 
gathered from those rude and lawless men unto whom ho is now sent 

* Bengel : Kec natura nee gratia paLitur \ acuum 
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The words imply, not that the giver of tlie feast assumed there would 
be, oa their part, any reluctance to accept the invitation which should 
need to bo oyereome, any indifference toward it, hut exactly tho contrary. 
It was rather that these houseless dwellers in the bigbways, and by the 
hedges, would hold tbcmselTes so unworthy of the invitation as scarcely 
to believe it was intended for them, scarcely to be. induced — without 
earnest persuasion, without the application of something almost like 
force — to enter the rich man's dwelling, and share in his magnificent 
entertainment. And when we pass on to the spiritual thing signified, 
since faith cannot be compelled, what can this compelling men to come 
in mean,* save that strong, earnest exhortation, which the ambassadors 
of Christ will address to men, when they are themselves deeply con- 
vinced of the importance of the message which they bear, and the mighty 
issues which there are for every man, linked with his acceptance or 
rejection of that message of the Gospel? If they ^'-compel;' it will be aa 
did the angels, who, when Lot lingered, laid hold upon his hand and 
brought him forth, and set him without the city of destruction (Gen. 
xis. 16) ; or the ambassadors of Christ will, in another way, compel men 
to come in, for they wiU speak as delivering the words of him who has a 
right to be heard t>7 liis creatures, — who not merely entreats, but com- 
mands, all men, every where, to repent and believe tho Gospel. Anselm 
observes, that God may be also said t« compel men to come in; when he 
drives them by strong calamities to seek and find refuge with him and 
in his Church ]\ or as Luther explains it, they are compelled to come in 
when the law is broadly preached, terrifying their consciences, and 
driving them to Christ, as their only refuge and hope. 

The parable closes with the householder's indignant declaration, 
" Fbf I say unto you-X that none of those men § that were bulden shall taste 

* Even Maldonatns explains it thus ; Sinners, ie says, are to be adeo rogandos, 
adeo invllandos, ut qaodammodi eompelli videautur; and Bcngel says excellently: 
Hon est omnimoda uoactio . , . . Aliter compulit Saulus pro Judaismo insaniens, 
aliter Panlus servua Jesu Christi. See on the other hand this phrase adduced 
and used by Augustine, as justifying a certain degree of constraint for the bringing 
men into the ontward unity of the Church, Ep. 60, De med». ceerc. Hisret., and 
Serm. 112, c. 7, where be says, Foris inveaiatur neccssitas, nascitur intus voluntas ; 
and compare De UnU. Eccks., c. 20, and Behnjrh, J>e Gret. et Lib. Arh., c. 11. 

t So, too, Gregory the Great (Ham. 80 in Evang.) : Qui ergo hujua mundi ad- 
versitatibus fracti ad Dei amorera redeunt, compoiluntnr nt inljent. 

X Tho plural ijun is perplexing, only one servant having been named through- 
out. Is it that that one ia considered as tho representative of many % or that this 
declaration is made in the presence of tho whole household! or, as Bengel explains 
it, of such guests ns mere already by tbe first vocation assembled 1 Plra'ale perti- 
net ad introductos pauperes. It cannot be that Christ is now speaking in his own 
person to the Pharisees round him, for the words must plainly be regarded not as 
bis words, but as the conclusion of the parable, and spoken by tbe bouseholder. 

4 It La worth while observing that it is i,oSp«i> not h^p^nrav here, which of itseli 
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o/" my supper.'" Final exclusion from the feast, to which, when they 
saw others partaking, they might wish to regain admission on the plea of 
their former invitation, — this is the penalty with which he threatfina 
them ; — he declares they have forfeited their share in it, and for ever ; 
that no after earnestness in claiming admission shall profit them now. 
(ProT. L 28; Matt. xxv. II, 12.) 

It is worth while to compare this parahle and that of the Marriage 
of the King's Son, for the purpose of observing with how fine a skill all 
the minor eireurastances are arranged in each, to be in perfectly consistent 
keeping. The master of the bouse here does not assume, as he does not 
possess, power to avenge the insult ; even aa the offence committed is 
both much lighter in itself, and lighter in the person against whom it 
is committed, than the- ofience which is so severely punished in the paral- 
lel narration. There the principal person, being a king, has armies at 
h mm nd a h h 1 whole bands of servants, and not merely a 
ngl t nd f th w fh his commands. The refusal to accept Am 

nttnw nfta ding to Eastern notions of submission, 
n th ng 1 th n b 11 n and being accompanied with outrages done 
t h ant 11 d ut th t terrible retribution. Here, as the offence 

n y way I tt 1 is the penalty, — ^that is, in the outward 

circumstance which supplies the groundwork of the parable, since it is 
merely exclusion from a festival ; though we should remember it is not 
lighter, when taken in its spiritual signification ; for it is nothing leas 
than exclusion from the kingdom of God, and from all the blessings of 
the communion of Christ, and that exclusion ■ implies "everlasting de- 
struction from tho presence of tlie Lord and the glory of bis power." 

brings this verse rata interesting relation^ aa indeed the whole parable suggests the 
parnllel, with 1 Cor, i. 25-29. 
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XXII. 

THE LOST SHEEP. 

Matthew zviii. 13-14; Luke xv. S-7. 

Whex St. Luke sajs, " Tlien drew near to the' Lord all the publicans 
and sinners for to tear him," this does not imply that all who were at 
some particular moment in a certain neighborhood drew near with this 
purpose ; but the Evangelist ia rather giving the prevailing feature in 
the whole of Christ's ministry, or at least in one epoch of it — that it was 
such a ministry as to draw all the outcasts of the nation, the rejected of 
the scribes and Pharisees, round him — that there was a secret attraction 
in his person, in his Word, which drew all of them habitually to him for 
tfl hear him.* Of these "publicans and sinners" the first were men 
infamous among their countrymen by their very occupationf — the second, 

* We find this indicated in the words, Jiam iyylCoi^is, which here find place, 
instead ofthe simpler imperfect: They were in the habit of drawing nigh. Grotins 
rightly : Actum continuum et quotidianum genus hoc loquendi signiflcat. And he 
compares Luke iv. 31 ; to whicli ho might liave added Marl; ii. 18, and other 
examples. 

t TeASvoi (oirl ToS Tdhos wvfTudiii) were of two kinds. The publioani, so called 
while they wore gatherers of the publicum, or state revenue ; these were commonly 
Boman knights, who lUrmed the taxes in companies, and this occupation waa not 
in disesteem, but the contrary. Besides these were the portitores, or esactores, 
who are here meant by rfKuyai, men of an inferior sort, freedmen, provincials, and 
the like, who did the lower work of the collection, and probably greatly abused the 
power which of necessity was left in their hands. They were commonly stationed 
at frontiers, at gates of cities, on rivets, at havens (vendontium ipsius cceli et IcrrDB 
et marls transitus ; Tertullian), for the purpose of colleotiug customs on the wares 
which were brought into the country. Tliey were sufBoientJy hateful among the 
Greeks on account of their rudeness, their frauds, their vexations and oppressions ; 
as they are hero classed with ayapraKol, so by them with juaixof and iropeofioiricoi, and 
whole lista are given of the opprobrious epithets with which they wore asaaiied. 
Cicero (/ii Patin. 5) gives a lively picture of their doings, tailing Vatinius he must 
have Uiought himself one of these publicans, cflm omniiim domos, apothecae, naves, 
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aucli aa till awakened by him to repentance and a sense of their past 
sins, had heen notorious transgressors of God's holy law. He did not 
repel them, nor seem to fear, as the Pharisees would have done, pollution 
from their toueh ; hut being come to seek and to save that which was 
lost, received them graciously, instructed them further in his doctrine, 
and lived ia familiar Intercourse with them. At this the scribes and 
Pharisees murmured and took offence* — seeming as it did to them con- 
duct unbecoming a teacher of righteousness. They could more easily 
have understood a John Baptist, flying to the wilderness, so to avoid the 
contamination of sinners, separating himself from them outwardly in the 
whole manner of his life, as well as inwardly iu his spirit. And this 
outward separation from sinners, which was the Old Testament form of 
righteousness, might have been needful for those who would preserve 
their purity in those times of the law and till the Lord came, — till he, first 
in his own person, and then through his Church, brought a far mightier 
power of good to bear upon the evil of the world, than ever had been 
brought before. It had hitherto been prudent for those who felt them- 
selves predisposed to the infection to flee from the infected, bat he was 
the physician who rather came boldly to seek out the infected, that he 
might heal them ; and furnishing his servants with divine antidotes 
against the world's sickness, sent them also boldly to encounter and over- 
come it. This was what the Pharisees and scribes could not understand ; 
it seemed to them impossible that any one should walk pure and unspot- 
ted amid the pollutions of the world, seeking and not shunning sinners. 
They had neither love to hope the recovery of such, nor medicines to 
effect that recovery. 



ftiracisaimfe Bcmtarere, hominesqnenegotia gerentea judiciis iniqnisaimis irretires, 
mereatorea e navi egredientes terreres, conscendenles morarere. Chiysostom (_Dc 
Pamt., Hum. ii. 4) would eeem to say that the business itself ih>m its very nature, 
apart from the frauds to which it too often led, was unrighteous : ObSiv S^Ao itrri 
rcXif^ir ^ iTfitn^^TjffiQfffx^pj} 0ia, tyvof/as c^^utpria, ttfirpAffitffirjts r^toyf^ia. Bnt the 
Jewish publicans were fiu^her hateful to their countrsroen, Tjeiog accounted traitors 
to the cause of the nation and of Grod, who for the sate of filthy lucre had sided 
wits the Romans, the enemies and oppressors of the theocracy, and now collected 
for a heathen treasury that tribnte, the payment of which was the evident sign of 
the sabjection of the people of God to a foreign yoke. Of the abhorrence in which 
they were held there is abundant testimony ; no alma might be received from 
their money-chest, nay it was not even lawfhl to change money there ; their 
evidence was not received in courfa of justice; they were put on the samo. Tjrai 
with heathens (to keep which in mind, adds an emphasis to Luko sis. 9), and no 
doubt, M renegades and traitors, were fnv more abhorred even than the heathen 
themselves. (See the Did. of Gr. and Rom. Antt,, s, v, Puhlicani, p. 806, and 
Detlino's Obss. Sue., v. 1, p. 206.) 

* Gregory the Great (Hiwt. 34 i« Evang.) : Arenti corde ipsum Fontem miscri- 
eordiie reprehendehant. 
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As another expression of their discontent {Luke v. 30} had called 
out those blessed words, " Those that are whole need not a phjsician, 
but they that are sick ; I came not to call the righteous, hut sinners to 
repentance ;" so their later murmurings were the occasion of the three 
parables which hero follow one another, in the which he seeks to shame 
the murmurers out of their murmurs, showing them how little sympathy 
those murmurs found in that higher heaveuly world from whence he 
came. He holds up to them God and the angels of God rejoicing at the 
conversion of a sinner, and silently contrasts this, the liberal joy and 
exultation of heaven, with the narrow discontent and envious repinings 
that found place in their hearts. The holy inhabitants of heaven did 
not count scorn of the repentant sinner, but welcomed him into their 
fellowship with gladness. Would they dare, in tho pride of their legal 
righteousness, and of their exemption from some gross offences whereof 
ho had been guilty, refuse to receive him, keeping him at a distance, aa 
■though Iiis very touch would defile them? 

Nor is it merely that there is joy in heaven over the penitent sinner, 
but the Lord warns them, if they indulge in this pride, — if they shut 
themselves up in this narrow form of legal righteousness, — there will 
he more joy in heaven over one of these penitents whom they so much 
despised, than over ninety-nine of such as themselves. He does not 
deny the good that might he in them ; many of them, no doubt, had a 
zeat for God, — were following after righteousness such as they knew it, 
a righteousness according to the law. But if now that a higher right- 
eousness was brought into the world, — a righteousness by faith, the new 
life of the Gospel,— they obstinately refused to become partakers of this 
new life, preferring to serve in the oldness of the letter instead of the 
newness of the Spirit, then such as would receive this life from him, 
though having, in times past, departed infinitely wider from God than 
they had ever done, yet would now be brought infinitely nearer to him, 
as the one sheep was brought home to the iiouse, whOe the ninety and 
nine abode in the wilderness, — as for the prodigal a fatted calf was 
slain, while the elder brother received not so much as a kid. Nay, in 
the last parable they are bidden to beware lest the spirit they are now 
indulging in, if allowed further, do not shut them out altogether, or ra- 
ther, iest they do not through it exclude themselves altogether from that 
new kingdom of righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost, 
which the Lord was establishing upon earth, and into which they, aa 
well as the publicans and sinners, were invited freely to enter. 

Of the three parables, the two first, those of the Lost Sheep and the 
Lost Piece of Money, set forth to us mainly the seeking love of God ; 
while the third, that of the Prodigal Son, describes to us rather the rise 
and growth responsive to that love of repentance in th£ heart of man. 
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It is, ia fact, only the same truth presented successively under different 
aspects, God's seeking love being set forth first, and this not without 
reason, since we thus are taught that all first motions towards good' are 
from him, that grace must prevent as well as follow us. But jet is it 
the same truth in all; for it is the confluence of this drawiBg and seek- 
ing love from without, and of the faith awakened bj the same power 
frooi within, — the confluence of these two stueams, the objective grace 
and the subjective faith, — out of which repentance springs. The para- 
bles in this chapter would have soomed incomplete without one another, 
but together form a perfect and harmonious T^hole. Separately they 
would have seemed incomplete, for the two first speak nothing of a 
changed heart and mind toward God ; nor, indeed, would the images of 
a sheep and piece of money have conveniently allowed this ; while the 
last spoais onfy of this ciange, ancf notding of ifiat which must iave 
caused it, the antecedent working of the Spirit of God in the heart, the 
going forth of his power and love, which must have found the wanderer, 
before he could ever have found himself, or found his God. We may 
thus contemplate these parables under the aspect of a trilogy, which yet 
again is to, be divided into two aneijual portions of two and one — St, 
Luke himself distinctly marking the break and the new beginning 
which finds place after the two first. 

Bnt there are also many other inner harmonies and relations be- 
tween them which are interesting to observe and trace. Thus there is 
a seeming anti-climas in the numbers named in the successive parables, 
which is in reality a climas,^one in a hundred* — one in ten. — one in 
two ; the feeling of the value of the part lost would naturally increase 
with the proportiou which it bore to the whole. And other human feel- 
ings and interests are implied in the sucoessive narratives, which would 
have helped to enhance in each successive case the anxiety for the re- 
covery of what was lost. The possessor of a hundred sheep must have 
been in some sort a rich man, therefore not likely to feci the toss of a 
single one out of his flock, so deeply as the woman who, having but ten 
small pieces of money, should of these lose one: again the intensity of 
her feeling would come j^ifinitely short of the parental affection of a 
father, who, having but two sons, should behold one out of these two 
go astray. Thus we find ourselves moving in ever narrower and so 
ever intenser circles of hope and fear and love — drawing in each suo- 
Cessive parable nearer to the innermost centre and heart of the truth. 

* This was a familiar way of nmnbering and dividing among the Jewa, of which 
eiamples are given by Lightfoot here. There is also a striking saying attributed to 
Mahomet, in which the same appears, ^ — The Lord God haa divided mercy and pity 
into a hundred parts ; of these, he has retained ninety and nine for himself, and 
Bent one upon earth. (Von H*mher'3 Fund^mbea, d. Orj^nts, v. 1, p. 808.) 
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In each caso too we may see shadowed forth a greater guilt and 
therefore a greater grace. In the first parahle the guilt is the smallest 
Th? sinner is set forth under the imago of a silly wandering sheep. 
Though this is but one side of the truth, yet is it a most real one, that 
sin is oftentimes an ignorance : the sinner knows not what he docs, and 
if in one aspect he deserves wrath, in another claims pity : he is a sheep 
that has gone astray, ere it knew what it was doing, ere it had even 
learned that it had a shepherd, that it belonged to a fold. So is it with 
a multitude of wanderers, in whom all this knowledge was yet latent, 
and who went astray before ever it was effectually calZed out. But there 
are others, set forth under the lost money, who having known them- 
selves to be God's, to be stamped with his image, the in g f tl G t 
King, on their souls, do yet throw themselves away, re (h h gh 

birth, and wilfully lose themselves in the world. Thei g t 

but there is a sin yet greater than theirs behind— the s f th p d g 1 
— to have known something of the love of God — to h k w n 
thing of him, not as our King who has stamped us with h m b t 
as our Father in whose house we are, and* yet to ha 1 ght d th t 
Jove, and forsaken that house — this is the crowning gu It a d y t the 
grace of God is sufficient to forgive even this sin,* and t b ng 1 a k 

h w d th' to h' self. 

Th fi t p bl f th h d a peculiar fitness Id d t the 

p t 1 1 f th J w 1 p pie. They too were h ph d — n 
t llyh d bkdw dulth" yttl(Ekis 
Z I I ) d h ph d f h m wb t f th h w w t hful 

td fhppl dth mmg(I lllj 

lOEkxxI 4Zh 7fP 1 

1 !) J t WW th y fi d g f It w th Ch t f d tl t 

th wh h th y ght d wh h th m th y 1 h Id 

h m d d th m th y ht t h d \ t ly w th y 

thml k ffhlttnb bktthtjdbt 

tJ y m d g t h m th &h ph 1 f I 1 tl t Sh ph d 

f th h p 1 h d g m 1 IS own person, what they his 

Ipt Igld ^Itdtdo because he came to make good 

wh t th y h d m d 

1 tl th f d ily experience, a sheep which could 

w d w y f Id 1 der back to, the fold. But it is not 

wth hpfGdpt this could lose, but it could not find 



* Bengel: Oris, drachma, Alius porditus : peccator stupidns 
Miens et volnntarius. 

* One of the charges against the fSilse aliepherda, Ezek. t^it 
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itself again ; there is in sin a amtrifugal tendency, and of necessity tlie 
wanderings of this sheep could only be further and further away. 
Therefore, if it shall be found at ail, this can only be by its Shepherd 
going to seek it; without this, being once lost, it must be lost for ever.* 
It might at first sight appear as though the Shepherd were earing for the 
one strayed, at the expense and risk of all the others, leaving as he does 
the other "ninety and nine in the tmlderness." But it need hardly be 
observed, that wo are not to understand of " the wilderness," as of a 
sandy or rocky desert, -without herbage, — the haunt of wild beasts or of 
wandering robber hordes, — but rather as wide-estended grassy plains, 
steppes or savannas, called desert because without habitations of men, 
but exactly the fittest place for the pasture of sheep. Thus we read itj 
St. John (vi. 10) that there was much grass in a place which another 
Evangelist calls a desert, and no doubt we commonly attach to " desert'' 
or " wilderness," in Scripture, images of far more uniform barrenness and 
desolation and dreariness than the reality would warrant. Parts; it is 
true, of any of the large deserts of Palestine or Arabia, are as dreary 
and desolate as can be in a n 1 th ugh tjuite as much from rock as from 
sandy levels— yet we lea n 1 m t H rs, that on the whole there is in 
those deserts, or wildern n h g cater variety of scenery, much 

more to refresh the eye, mu h 1 xtents of fertile or li least ^rassy 

land, thaai is commonly pp d f (hat the reiidue of the flock art 

* AngusHne presses thia point, observing how, though nothing is aaid of the 
Mher either sending by the hand of anothefor himself 1 tking for the prodigal 
son, yet we are not therefore 1« see in his return, in his I viill arise" an 
independent resolution of the sinner's own, but rather to complete that parable 
Irem tbis {Enair. in Ps. Ixxvii. 19) : Redit ovis perdila, non tamen in viribus snis, 
sed in humeris reportota pastoria, quie se perdere potult, dum sponte vagaretur, se 
antem Invcnire non potuit, nee omnio invenhetur, nisi paetoris miserioordii quie- 
roretur. Non cnim et ille fllins ad banc ovem non pertinet, qni reversus in aeme- 
tipsnm dixit, Snrgnra et Ibo ad palrem meum. .OccullA itaque vocatioiie et 
inspiratione etiam Ipse qutesitus est et reauadtatus, nonnisi ab illo qui viviflcal 
omnia : et in'-entus, a quo, nisi ab illo .ini perrexit salvare et qnierei'e quo<J 
perierat 1 

t This is the admirable description of a hite traveller in the East: " Stem and 
monolonona as may be called the general ftatures of a desert, let not the reader 
suppose it is all barren. There are indeed Bome accursed patches, where scores of 
miles lie before yon, like a iarniy Atlantic, one yellow wave rising before anotlier. 
But far from nnfVequently there are regions of wild fertility, where the earth 
shoots forth a jungle of aromatic shrubs, and moat delioioua are the aenaations con- 
veyed to the parched European, as the camel treads down the underwood with his 
broad foot, and scatters to the wmda the exhalationa of a thousand herba. There 
are other dietricta, where Ibe hard and compact gravel would do honor to a lady's 
shrubbery : in Iheae re^ons yon meet with dwarf trees, and long ridges of low bare 
rocks, of fhnlastic configuration, along whose base yon find the yellow partridge 
and the black-eyed gazelle," 
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left here in their ordinary pasturage, while the shepherd goes after that 
one which is lost till he finds it 

Christ's Incarnation was a girding of himself to go after his lost 
sheep. His whole life upon earth, his entire wait in the flesh, was a 
following of the strayed one ; for in his own words he was come, this was 
the very purpose of his coming, namely, " to seek and to save that which 
was lost." And he sought his own till Jie found it. He was not weary 
with the greatness of the way ; he shrank not when the thorns wounded 
his flesh, and tore his feet. He followed us into tie deep of our misery, 
came under the extremity of our malediction. For he had gone forth to 
seek his own tUl lie had found it, and would not pause till then. And 
having found, how teaderly the shepherd handles that sheep which has 
cost him all this labor and fatigue : he does not punish it ; he does not 
smito, nor even harshly drive it back to the fold : nay, he does not de- 
liver it to a servant, but he lays it upon his own* shoulders, and himself 
carefully carries it, till he brings it to the fold. In this last circumstance 
we recognize an image of the sustaining and supporting grace of Christ, 
which does not cease till his rescued are made partakers of final salvation. 
But when some press and make much of the weariness which this load 
must have caused to tho shepherd, seeing here an allusion to his suffer- 
ings, "who bare our sins in his own body, "j upon whom were laid the 
iniquities of ua all, this seems to me a missing here of the true signifi- 
cance. For rather the words 'HUl lie find it," I should take as having 
told the whole story of the painfulness of his way, who oame in search of 
his lost creature, a way which led him, as he would not cease tUl he 
found his own, to the cross and to the grave ; and this is now rather the 

t Cajetan : Impositio ovis in tumcros redemptio est imnam generis in proprio 
corpore, et hoc quia sponto fecit, ideo gaudens describitur. Mclancthon : Est in 
tcxtu suavis signiUoatio inserts passionis Ghristi : ovem inventam ponit in liumeros 
snos, i. c. ipse onus nostrum transfert in se (psum. The lines of Prudentina {Hymn, 
post Jyvm.) have much beauty;— 



Geslal eidu^s, hi 
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story of iia triumpliaiit return* to heaven with the trophies that he had 
won, the spoil that he had delivered irorn the lion's jawa. 

And aa Ihe man reaching home summons friends and neighbors to 
be sharers in hisf joy, as they had heen sharers in bis anxiety, for he 
speaks of the sheep as one with the loss of whieh they were aeijuainted 
and had sympathized, so Christ declares that there shall be joy in heaven 
on the occasion of one sinner repenting, one wandering sheep of the 
heavenly fold brought back to it again— that heaven and earth form but 
one kingdom, being bound together by that love which is "the bond of 
perfeetness." He keeps indeed back, as far as any distinct declaration 
in words goes, who the bringer back is, but since he is justifying his own 
conduct in inviting sinners to repentance, lets it sufficiently plainly appear 
who it is, that it is even himself, who returning to the heavenly places 
shall cause jnbilee there. For we must observe, that he speaks of this 
joy aa future, as one hereafter to be^not aa yet does he contemplate the 
occasion of this joy as having been given, since not as yet has he returned 
to his house, not as yet risen and ascended, leading captivity captive, and 
bringing with him his rescued and redeemed. Nor should we miss the 
slight yet majestic intimation of the dignity of his person which he gives 
in that "/scy wnto you" — I who know, I who, when I tell you of hea- 
venly things, tell you of mine own, of things which I have seen (John 
iii. 1 1) — I say to you that this joj shall be in heaven on the recovery of 
the lost 

Were this all that Christ had declared, there would be nothing to 
perples us | but he declares further, that there is not merely joy over 
one penitent, but fnore joy over him "i/iaw over ninety and nine just 
persons which need no rejxntwnce." Now we can easily understand, how, 
among men, there should be more joy for a small portion which has been 
endangered, than for the continued secure possession of a much larger 
portion: we might say with Luther, it is the mother, concentrating for 
the moment ail her affection on her sick child, and seeming to a by- 
stander to love none but that only, and rejoicing at that one child's 
recovery more than at the uninterrupted health of all the others. Or to 
use Augustine's beautiful words, J " What then takes place in the soul, 

* Gregory tie Great {Horn. 34 in Evang.) : Inventi ove ad domum redii, quia 
Pastor Boster reparato liomine ad regnum cosleste rediif^ Bcngel ; Jesns Ciristua 
plans in ascensione domum rediit; cralum ejus domua eat; Joh, xiv, 2. 

t Gregory the Great {Him. 34 iw Evang.) on this "Rejoice wiik me" has a 
striking remark ; Non dicit, Congtatulamini inventse ovi, sed mihi ; quia videiicit 
ejus gaudium est vita nostra, et cCim noa ad etelum redncimur, Eolemnitatem 
totitlfe ejna implomns, 

% Confessions, 1), 3, c, 3, I have taken the liberty of neing tere and once before 
Ihe Eoblc translation of the Confessions, published in the W/rary if tie Fathers. 
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when it is m&re delighted at finding or recovering the things it loyes^ 
than if it had ever had them? Yea, and other things witness hereunto, 
(ind all things are full of witnesses, crjing out, 'So it is.' S'he conquer- 
ing commander triumpheth ; jet had he not conquered, unless he had 
fought, and the more peril there was in the battle, so much the more joy 
is there in the triumph. The storm tosses the sailors, threatens ship- 
wreck ; all was pale at approaching death : sky and sea are calmed, and 
they are exceeding joyed, as having been exceeding afraid. A friend ia 
sick, and his pulse threatens danger ; all who long for his recovery arc 
sick in mind with him. He is restored, though as yet he walks not with 
his former strength, yet there is such joy as was not when before he 
walked sound and strong."* Yet whence arises the disproportionate 
joy? clearly from the unexpectedness of the result, from the temporary 
uncertainty concerning it. But nothing of the kind could find place 
with God, who knows the end from the beginning, whose joy needs not 
to be provoked and heightened by a fear going before j nor with him 
need the earnest love for the one, as in the ease of the mother and her 
children, throw into the background, even for the moment, the love and 
eare for the others — so that the analogy hardly holds good. 

And yet further, there being said to be any ^^ which need no repent- 
ance" is diftciilt, since the prophet Bays, "All we like sheep have gone 
astray;" and therefore all must have need to search and try back our 
ways ; nor do the explanations commonly given quite remove the per- 
plexity, "t We may indeed get rid both of this difEculty and the other, 
by seeing here an example of the Lord's severe yet loving irony. These 
ninety and nine, not needing repentance, would then be — like those 

* Thus too Bernard Bays (Iii Cant., Sena. 29) : Kescio autcm quomodft tcneriia 
Biihi adstricti sunt qui post mcrepatoria et per increpatorla fandem convalaenmt 
da infirmilate, quim qui forks ab initio permansemnt, non jndigonfea ietinamodi 
medicamento,— words which are the more valuable for the illustration of the text, 
as spoken with no immediate reference to it. 

t As for instance that by Grotins: Qnibus non est opus do toto \iite genere 
migrare ; and by Galvin : Nomen ptenitentiie Epecialiter ' ad f orum conversiouem 
rostringitnr, qui penitus ft Eeo aversi, quasi h morle in vitam resui^unt. Nam 
alioqui eontinua in totsmvltam esse debet pcenitentiaa meditatio; necquisqnam 
ab bftc necessitate eximitnr, qanm smgidos sua vitia ad quotidianum profeotum 
Boliicitent.— A very curious, but not very fortunate, scheme for getting rid of the 
difficulty which attends the words " wic need no reperOance." has been proposed by 
Bome. The ninety-nine just signify the whole unailen creation, the world of angels. 
" These," sajrs Theophylaet, who however proposes the interpretation not as hii 
olm {^oalyTivtij, "thegoodShepherdlellinthewildemess, that i3,in the higher 
heavwJy places, for heaven is this wilderness, betog sequestered from all worldly 
tumult, and flilfilled with all tranqnillity and peace," and came to seek the wan- 
dering and lost human nature. The interpretation finds more favor with Hilary, 
Cwwit.i»JHaW., sviii. 10, 
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whole who need not, or count that they need not, a physician, — aelf- 
righteoua persona, persons therefore displeasing in the eye of Oroi, and 
whose present life eould natarally cause ?w joy ia heaven — so that it 
would he easy to understand how a sinner's conversion would cause 
more joy than their continuance in their evil state. But the Lord could 
hardly have meant to say merely this ; and moreover, the whole con- 
struction of the pwables is against aueh an explanation : the ninety and 
nine sheep have «oi wandered, the nine pieces of money have not heen 
lost, the elder brother has ^^o( left his father's house. The one view of 
the parables which affords a solution of the difBculties appears to be 
this — that we understand these "righteous^' as really such, but also that 
their righteousness is merely legal, is of the old dispensation, so that the 
least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than they. The law had done 
a part of its work for them, keeping them from gross positive transgres- 
sions of its enactments, and thus they needed not, like the publicans 
and sinners, repentance on account of sueh ; hut it had not done an- 
other part of its work, it had not brought them, as GEod intended it 
should, to a conviction of sin, it had not prepared them to receive 
Christ, and gladly to embrace his salvation. The publicans and sinners, 
though by another path, had come to him : and he now declares that 
there was more real ground of joy over one of these,* who were now 
entering into the inner sanetuarj of faith, than over ninety and nine of 
themselves, who lingered at the legal vestibule, refusing to go fur- 
ther in.f 

* Here fJie illustration of Gregory the Great may Eiirly be applied: Dnx ia 
prselio plus eum miljtem diligit, qui post fugam conversus, fortiter hostem premit, 
quiim ilium qtii nunquam terga piietuit et nunquam aliquid fortiter gessit. And 
Anaelm {Sum. 12) : Sunt aliqni justi, qui licet jasti vii-ant et ab iBicitia se conti- 
neant, magna tamen bona nunquam operantar, Et sunt alii qni prius seculariler 
et criminosft vixerunt, sed postmodum redeuntes ad cor snum, quia ae illicit* egisse 
eonsiderant, CK ipso euo dolore compuncti, inardesount ad amorem Dei, seaequo in 
magnia virtutibus excrcent, cuncta etiam diffloilia sancti ceriaminis appotunt, 
omnia mundi btadimenta derelinqnnnt ; et quia ae erraase i Deo conspiciunt, damna 
prtecedentia locris sequentibus recompenaant 

t There ia no image upon which the early Church seems to have dwelt with 
greater delight than this of Chnst as the good Shepherd bringing home hia loat 
aheep. Tfe have abundant conSrmation of thia in the very many gems, seala, 
fragments of glaas, and other early Christian relics which have reached as, on 
which Christ ia thus portrayed as bnngmg back a lost sheep to the fold upon his 
Bhonlders. From a passing alluaion in Tertulliaa (De Pitnit., c, 7, 10), we leam 
Ihatitwaa in .hia time painted on the chalice of the Holy Communion. Christ 
appears in the aame character of the Good Shepherd in bas-relieft on sarcopha^, 
and paintings in the catacombs— one of which last is believed to he as early as 
the third century. Sometimes there aro other sheep at his feet, generally two, 
looking up with apparent pleasure at him and his bnrden ; in hia right hand ha 
most often holds the sevcE-reeded pipe of Pan, the attractions of divuie love, with 
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his left he steadies the bm-iJen which lie is ijearing on his shoulders. Some- 
times he is sitting down, as if weary with the length of the way. And it is 
obaervaHe that this representation always occupies ihe place of honor, file cen- 
tre of the vault or tomb. In Mustek's Sin/fMMcr der Alt, Christ., t. 1, pp. 60-65, 
there are various details on tho subject, and many copies of these portraitures, 
■which are interesting spedraena of early Christian art. See too Bossio's Bom. 
Slaterr. pp. 839, 3i8, 349, 361, 873, 383, 887, for rariowi delinealiona of tho ssmo, 
and Didron'h Iconegr. CkrHienne, p. 8M. 
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THE LOST PIECE OF MONEY. 



The parable which lias just gone before, Las naturally anticipated much 
that might have been said upon this, and yet wo nmet not think so poorly 
of our Lord's wisdom as a speaker of parables, as to conclude them 
merely identical. It would be against all analogy of preceding parables 
to presume that these two said merely the same thing, twice over. The 
Pearl and the Hid Treasure, the Leaven and the Mustard Seed, at first 
sight appear the same, and the second but to repeat the first, and yet, as 
we have found, on closer inspection important differences reveal them- 
selves; and so is it here. If the shepherd in the last parable was 
Christ, the woman in this may, perhaps, be the Church ;• or if we say 
that by her is signified the Divine "Wisdomjf which so often in Proverbs 
is described as seeking the salvation of men, and is here as elsewhere 
set forth as a person (Luke xi, 49), and not an attribute, this will be no 
different view. Por rather these two explanations flow into one, when 
we keep in mind how the Church is the organ in and through which the 
Holy Spirit seeks for the lost, and how onlv as the Church is quickened 
and informed by the Divine Spirit, is it st rr d p t th t minis- 

tries of love for the seeking and savin f 1 Tl t th Church 
should be personified as a woman is only t 1 n h th thought 
of the Holy Ghost as a mother been at d ff t tmi t f m men's 
minds.J Keeping prominently in mind th th t t Ij th Church, 

* Ambrose : Qui aunt isti, pat«r, pastor, mulier? nonne Deus pater, Chriatiw 
pastor, mnlier Ecclesia 1 

t Gregory the Great (Hbm. 34 m.Evang.) ; Ipse etenim Dena, ipse et Dei Sf«- 

t See some interesting remarks in Jerome {Ctrnim. in Esai. xL 3, p. 808) es- 
plaining and justifying this language; while at the same limo he guards with say- 
ing ; In divinitate nullus est sexus. Christ claims too for himself the mother'i 
heart in bis aflfcctiug words, Luke xiii. 3i. 
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.nd in so far as it is dwelt in by the Spirit, which appears as 
the woman seeking her lost, that it is only as the Spirit says '■ Gome," 
that the Bride can say it, we shall have in the three parables the three 
Persons of the Holy Trinity, albeit not in their order, since other re- 
spects prevailed to give the parables a different succession. Moreover, 
any reluctance to accept this interpretation, as though it were putting 
the Church too near upon an equality with its Lord, is in this way re- 
moved ; and besides, if we do find in this parable a picture of the Church 
carrying forward the same work which its Lord auspicated and com- 
menced, what is this but in agreement with Christ's own words, that it 
should do the same works that he did and greater — only, however, be- 
cause he went to the Father, and shedding abroad the Holy Ghost, him- 
self carried on from lieaven the work which he had begun in his own 
petsoB tipoTi earih? 

In the one piece of money,* which the woman loses out of her ten, 
espositors, both ancient and modem, have delighted to trace a resem- 
bhince to the human soul, which was originally stamped with the injage 
and superscription of the great Kingf (" God created man in his own 
image" Gen. i. 27), and which still retains traces of the mint from 
which it proceeded, though by sin the image has been nearly effaced, 
and the superscription has well nigh become illegfble.J Nor is this all; 
as the piece of money is lost for all useful purposes to its right owner, 
so man, through sin, is become unprofitable, and worse than unprofitable, 
to God, who has not from him that service which is due. 

But as the woman having lost her piece of money, will "HgM a 
candle and swe^p^ the house, and seek diligently till she find it;" even 

* In the original, it is not indcfimtely a piece of money, but a drachma, the 
commoneat of Greek coins. Escept during a part of the JSfaccab^an mie, the 
Jem never coined any money of their own. The Herodian coins, now fbnad in 
collections, were rather medals struck on parMcukr occasions, than money. 

t Thus Augustine [Enarr. in Ps. cxxsriii.) : Sapientia Dei perdiderat draoh- 
mam. Quid est Drachma 1 Numus in quo nomo imago erat ipsiua Imperatotig 
nostrl. Compare Ignatius {Ad Magn., c. 6), tiioughherefera not to this parable: 
■EoTif voixlafmTit S60, % ixkv 0eoS, 6 !J xianoa, Kot (saHTov, nSnuv rSiop X'^'^pa 
imxtliitvoi' ixf'> 0' SirurTOt toZ kiJo-^ou toiItov, ol SI iriarol iv liydm, xapaar^pa 6(03 
noTpis Sia "I)jo-»S XpiiTToC. 

t It is true that against this view it may be said that the Greek drachma, the 
coin hero particnlarly named, had not, like the Roman denarius (Katt. xxii. 20), 
tlio imago and superscription of the emperor upon it, but commonly some image, 
as of an owl, or tortoise, or head of Pallas. 

5 The erroneous reading, evertit, for everrii, prevailed in tho copies of the Vul- 
gate during the middle ages. It appears as early as Gregory the Great (fliwi. 
54 in Evaiig.'), who aays : Domns everUtwr, quum considerations rcatlls sui humana 
oonscientia perturbatur. And Tliauler's interpretation a good deal turns on that 
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so the Lord, through the ministrations of his Churcli, gives diligOEoe to 
recover the lost sinner, — to bring hack the piece of money that was lost 
to tho treasury of G-od, from wMch originally it issued* The mean- 
ing which the Mystics have often found in the lighting of the candle 
or lamp, namely, that there is an allusion here to the mystery of the 
Incarnation — the divine glory which the Saviour had within, shining 
through the fleshly covering which only in part concealed it,t — this must 
of course give way, if we take the parable as I propose. Eather the 
lighting of the candle must he explained by the help and hints of such 
passages as these, namely, Matt. v. 14, 15; Phil. ii. 15; Ephes. v. 13. 
The candle is the word of God ; — this candle the Church holds forth, as 
she has and exercises a ministry of the Word. It is by the light of thi» 
Word that sinners are foiind — that they find themselves, that the Church 
finds them.J Having this candle now to assist her in her search she pro- 
ceeds to sweep the house, which, as Bongel well remarks,' non fit sine 
pulvere. What a deranging of the house for a time ! how does the dust 
which had been allowed to settle down and accumulate begin to rise and 
fly about in every direction ; how unwelcome that which is going for- 
ward to any that may beiu tho house and have no interest in the finding 
of that which has been lost. Thus it is with the word of God. Ever- 
more the charge against it is, that it turns the world upsido down, even 
as indeed it does. For only let that word be proclaimed, and how 
much of latent aversion to tho truth becomes now open enmity ; how 
much of torpid alienation againgt God is changed into active hostility ; 
what an outcry is there against the tronblers of -Israel, against the wit- 
nesses that torment the dwellers upon earth, the men that will not leave 
the world alone. But amid all this, while others are making outcry 



very word: Dcus hominem qu9;rit, domnmquc ejus peaitus, cvertit, quomodi noa 
Bolemus, aliquod requirentes, cuiicta evertere, et loco auo movere, donee invenire 
conlingat qnod quterimns. So Wiolif : " Tnmetli up so down the house." 

* H. de Sto. Tictore : DraoJima reperitnr, dum in homine similitudo condiforis 
reparatur ; and Bernard (De Grat. et Lib. Ark, c. 10) : Adhue hlo feda et deformis 
jacnisset imago, si non evangelica ilia mulier lucemam accenderet, id est, Sapientii 
in came appareret, everreret domam, videlicet vitiorum, draohmam saam reqireret 
quam perdiderat ; hoc est imagiuem saam, quaa nalivo apoliata decore, sub pelle 
peccaU sordens tamqnam in pulvere latitabat: invenfam tergeret ct tollerct de 
regione dissimilitudinis, pristioamque in speciem refbrmafam Biimlem Eicerot 
iUam in gloria sanctorum, immo sibi Ips{ per omnia redderet quandoque confbr- 
mem, cfim llSud SeriptuKe videlicet implcretur; Scimua quia cim apparupnt 
.similes ei erimus ; quoniam videbimus eum sicuti est. 

t Thus Cajetan: Lucenia-accenaa mysterium est Tncamitiom? \prLum m 
came, tanquam lux in feetd. 

i So Tertullian (De Pvdk c. 7) : Dracbmam ad lueema; lumen reperfam quasi 
■d Dei verbum. 
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alDout the dust and inconvenience, she that bears the can Jle of the Lord 
is diligently looking ineanwliile for her lost, not ceasing her labor, 
her care, her diligence, till she has recovered her own again. 

We must not omit to remark a difference between this parable and 
the preceding, which is more than accidental In that the shepherd 
went to look for big lost sheep in the ivikleriKss; but it is in t/te Jtouse 
that this piece of money is lost, and there by consequence that it is 
sought for.* There is then a progress from that parable to this. The 
earthly house, the visible Church, now first appears. In that other there 
was the returning of the Son to the heavenly places, but in this there is 
intimation of a churck which has been founded upon earth, and to which 
jilso sinners arc restored. And there are other slighter variations be- 
tween the two parables, explicable at once on the same supposition that 
wc have there the more immediate ministry of Christ, and here the second- 
ary ministry*of his Church. The shepherd says, "I have found my 
sheep " — not so the woman, " I have found t/te coin " — for it is in no sense 
hers as the sheep was his. He says, " which «ias lost:" but she, "which 
/ lost," confessing a fault and carelessness of her own, which was the 
original cause of the loss — even as it must have been ; for a sheep strays 
of itself, but a piece of money could only be lost by a certain negligence 
on the part of such as should have kept it. 

* Origen also presses the feet that this money was found withm tho house, and 
not wiJ^vt it, though with a different purpose. He is dealing witli Gen. sxvi. 18, 
to which he very fairly gives a deeper and allegorical interpretation, besides Uiat 
which lay on the surCice, namely this.^hat those stopped wells are the fountains 
of elemal life, which the Philistines, that ia, Satan and sin, had choked, but which 
our Isaac, tbe son of gladness, opened anew for us. And observing that such wells, 
though stopped indeed, are within every one of us (compare John Iv. 14), he 
brings into comparison this parable, noting that tie lost money was not fonnd 
miihov,t the house, but vniMn it : for, he would say, at the bottom of every man's 
soul there is this image of God, mislaid indeed and quite out of sight, overlaid 
with a thousand other images, covered with dust and defilement, but which still 
may be fbund, and in bis hands ftom whom it first came, may again recover its 
first brightness, and the sharpness of outline which it bad at the beginning. His 
words are (In Gen. Han. 13); Mulier ilia c|Ufe perdidcrat drachmam, non Ulam 
Invenit extiinsecus, sed in dome su!t posteaquam accendit lucemam, et mnndavit 
domum sordibus et immunditiis, quas longi temporfs fgnavia et hebetude conges- 
serat, et ibi invenit drachmam. Et fu ergo, si accendaa Incernaro, si adhibeas tibi 
illujninafionem Spiritfts Sancli, et in lumine ejus videas lumen, iavenies intra te 
drachmam. CUm enim Ciceret hominem ex initio Dens, ad imaginem et slmili- 
tudincm suam fecit eum , et hanc imaginem non estrinsecus, sed intra enm col- 
locavit. Hfec in te vidpri non pnterat, donee domua tua sordida erat, immunditiis 
et ruderibus repleta. Isfe fons scientiie intra to erat sitna, sed non potorat 
fiuere, quia Philiatini repleverant eum terra, et fcocrant in te imaginem terrenl. 
Sed tu portasti quidem tunc imaginem lerreni, nunc vcri his auditia ab ilia omni 
mole et oppreasione terreni per Terbnm Dei purgatus, imaginem co?lestis in ia 
ipleudescere f^ito. 
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The woman having found her own^ '■calletk ]ier friends and her 
ndghboTs togetfier^' that they may be sharera in her joy. (Compare 
Euth iv. 14, 17.) It is only natural that, according to the groundwork 
of the parable, this heing a woman, the friends and neighbors she sum- 
mons should ho described as female also, though this escapes us in the 
English version. That they are bo does not hinder us in applying the 
words, — we have indeed in the nest verso the Lord's warrant for apply- 
ing them, — to the angels; whose place we shall observe is not "in heaven" 
in this parable which it was in the last ; for this is the rejoicing together 
of the redeemed and elect creation upon earth at the repentance of a 
sinner. The angels that walk up and down the earth, that are present 
in the congregations of the faithful, offended at aught unseemly among 
them (1 Cor. sL 10), joying to behold their order, but most of all joying 
when a sinner is converted, — there shall be joy before them, when the 
Church of the redeemed, quickened by the Holy Spirit, summons them 
to join with it in consenting hymns of thanksgiving to God for the recov- 
ery of a lost soul. For indeed if the "sonsof tfod" shouted for joy and 
sang together at the first creation {Job xsxviiL 7), how much more when 
a new creation has found place, at the birth of a soul into the light of 
everlasting life (Ephes, iii, 10; 1 Pet. i. 12); for according to that ex- 
quisite word of St. Bernard's, the tears of penitence are the wine of 
angels,* and their conversion, as Luther says, causes Te Deums among 
the heavenly host. 

* Ptenitentinm kcrymie, vinum Angelorum; and witli allusion to thia parable 
the Christian poet sings : — 



JUlmeriniileiilt/s. 
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XXIV. 
THE PRODIGAL SON. 



We have bow come to a parable which, if it be permitted to compare 
things divine one witi another, we might call the pearl and crown of all 
the parables of Scripture ; as it is also the most elaborate, if again we 
might venture to use a word, which has an evident unfitness wlien ap- 
plied to the spontaneous and the free, but whicli yet the completeness of 
all the minor details seems to suggest; — one too containing within itself 
such a circle of doctrine as abundantly to justify the title Evangdium 
in Evangelic, which has been sometimes given it. In regard of its great 
primary application, there have always been two different views in the 
Church. There are those who have seen in the two sons the Jew and 
Gentile, and in the younger son's departure from his father's house, the 
history of the great apostasy of the Gentile world, in his return its recep- 
tion into the privileges of the new covenant; — as in the elder brother a 
lively type of the narrow-hearted self-extolling Jews, who grudged that 
the "sinners of the Gentiles" should be admitted to the same blessings 
as themselves, and who on this account would not themselves "go in.' 
Others, again, have beheld in the younger son a pattern of all those who, 
whether Jews or Gentiles, whether in that old dispensation which was 
then drawing to an end, or brought up in the bosom of the Christian 
Church, have widely departed from God, and after having tasted the 
misery which follows upon all departure from him, have by bis grace 
been brought back to him, as to the one source of blessedness and life ; 
— while they in the elder brother have seen either a narrow form of real 
righteousness, or, accepting his words to be only his own account of him- 
self, of Pharisaical self-righteousness, — one righteous in his own sight, 
not in the Lord's. 

Tbey who maintain this last explanation, object to the other which 
maies the two sons to represent the Jew and Gentile (and the objection 
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appears decisive), that it is alien to the seope of the parahlo ; for that 
waa spoken in reply to the murmuringa of tie Scribes and Pliarisees 
(ver. 1, 2), who were offended that Jeaua leceired and consorted with 
publicana and sinners. Before that interpretation can have any claim 
to stand, it must he shown that these publicana and sinners were hea- 
thens. Tertullian, indeed, boldly asserts that the publicana were always 
heathens ; but he was not very careful what he asserted when he had a 
point to prove, which, he had in the present instance, namely thia, that 
no encouragement could be drawn from this Scripture for the receiving 
back of great offenders into Church communion. But there is abundant 
evidence, some Scriptural, and more derived from other sources, that 
many of the publicans, probably of those in Judrea, if not all, yet far tie 
greater number, were of Jewish birth. Zaoehreus was '■ a son of Abra- 
ham" (Luke six. 9), and Levi, who sat at the receipt of customs, must 
needa have been ao too : and publicans were amo g th wh m t 
the baptism of John. (Luke vii. 29.') Theyw 1 1 pi d by 

their fellow-countrymen on a level with heathen d h th n 

publicans even within the limita of JuJfea there m y h b I ut 
doubtless these whom Jesus received, and with wh ra h t d w 

publicans of Jewish origin, for with none but Jewa d 3 h f m 1 ly 1 
during his walk upon earth; he was "not sent but unto the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel ;" and John xii. 30-22 ahows us how nnusual a thing 
it was for him to break through this rule.t 

* See also Liqhtpoot, Hot. Heb., on Matt. v. 4G. 

t Many of these argumenls in proof that tlio publicans of the New Testameiit 
«ero Jews, are adduced by Jerome. (£^p, 21, ad Damaswm..') He seems lost in 
wonder (rehementer admiror) at the audacity of Tertuillan's assertion fo the con- 
trary. The great aim of Ihe latter ia his treatise De Pudidtia, c. 7-9, written 
after he had forsaken the Catholic Cliurch, is by proving that contrary, to rob the 
parable of all the encouragement and consolation which it might otherwise afford 
tc the penitent sinner; and ia his passionate eagerness for this, he deesnotpnnseat 
a small matter,— for instance, he declares the occasion of the parable to have been, 
quod Fhariscel publicanos et pecca tores ethnkes admittentem Dominum mussiiabant. 
One cannotsuffidently admire his bold insertion of the ethnicos, nor how elsewhere 
{Adv. Marc., 1. i, o. 37,) even our Lord's declaration that Zacclireus was " a son ot 
Abraham," is not decisive with him, (Zacchieus etsi aUophylus fmiasse, tamen 
aliqua notitia Scripturarum ex commerdo Judaico afflatus,) nor his proof from 
Dent, xsiii. 18, that no Israelite could have been a publican, in which matter it ia 
difficult to think that one so profoundly skilled in all Roman antiquities should not 
liave known better. His fear is lest sinners should be overbold in their sin, having 
hope, like the prodigal, to find favor and grace whenever they will return to their 
God; and he asks, " Who will fear to squander what he can afterwards recover ^ 
"Who will care always to keep what he is not In danger of always losing?" But il 
once, lca»!ng the ground of Scripture, ho comes to arguments of tbis sort, we 
might demaed in return, —Is it on calculations of this sort that men rush into sin? 
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These "puWicans and sinners" then were Jews — outcasts indeeil of 
the nation, scorned and despised, and till the words of Christ had 
awaiencd in them a nobler life, no doubt deserving all or nearly all the 
seorn and contempt which they found. The parables in this chapter are 
spoken to juatiiy his conduct in the matter of receiving them, not to 
unfold another and far deeper mystery — that of the calling of the Gen- 
tiles, of which during his lifetime he gave only a few hints even to his 
chosen disciples, and which for long after was a difSculty and stumhliag- 
blook even to them. Much more would it now have been an offence to 
the scribes and Pharisees ; to them therefore he would not needlessly 
have opened i^ least of all at a time when he was seeking to reconcile 
them to his dealings, and if possible to win them also for his kingdom. 
Both these reasons, — first, that the parable was spoken to justify hia 
reception, not of Gentiles, but of Jews ; and secondly, that the mystery 
of the Gentiles as fellow-heirs with the Jews in the covenant of promise 
was not unfolded till a later period, and certainly not first to cavillers 
and adversaries, but to friends, — strongly recommended the latter as the 
truer interpretation. Yet will not the other therefore be rigorously ex- 
cluded ; for the parable sets forth the relations of men to God, and 
wherever those relations exist, it will find a more or less extensive appli- 
cation. It found a fulfilment, though not its primary one, in the rela- 
tions in which Jew and Gentile stood to one another and to God. Again, 
what the whole Jewish people were to the Gentile world in respect of 
superior privileges and advantages, in respect too of freedom from some 
of its worst enormities, that, within its own body, were the scribes and 

nnd not rather because theybelEeve their good ia there, and not in God! And 
how little was he really promoting holiness in this Ms fitlae zeal for it: forifthero 
bad been a deeper depth of sin and ifollntion, into that no doubt the prodigal 
wonld have sunk, hut that his sure feith in the nnchaoging love of his fether ex- 
tricated him both ftom the sin in which he was, and that yet tlirther sin into which 
he would but for that inevitably have fallen. Toll men after they have sinned 
grievously that there is for them no hope of pardon, or, which amounts to the same 
thhig, give them only a dim, distant, uncertain hope of it, and yon will not hinder one 
by all these precautions and wammgs from squandering his goodly heritage, hut 
you may hinder ten iiousand poor miserable sinners that have discovered the 
wretchedness of a life apart fromGod,ftomreturning to their Father's house, from 
throwing themselves on the riches of hia mercy, and henceforward living', not to 
the lusts of men, but to the wJD of Ctod : and every one of these that is thos kept 
at a distance will inevitably be tilling from bad to worse, departing wider and 
wider from his God. It is worth while to see what motivesfo repentance Chrysoa- 
tom (4rf TTteod. Laps., 1. 7) draws from this very parable, and his yet more memor- 
able words (De Panit, Ham. 1. 1), where among other things ho says,— oStos toIvuv 
h aSjs t'uc6vaTSiv liPtA rh \ooTphv ipipei iris6miiv, which he proceeds to prove. Com- 
pare the exposition of the parable by St, Ambrose {De Pandt., J. 2, c. 3) againrt 
the Novatianista. 
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Pliarisees to the publicans and sinners, so that liere too it found its ap- 
plication. And not less within the ChTiatian Church, — however wide 
may have been the sinner's departure from God, ho may be encouraged 
to return by the esample of the prodigal, who returning found yet again 
a place in Ms father's house, and in his father's heart. This blessed as- 
surance we win from the fact that it was sinners within tJm covenant to 
whom the Lord had regard and whom he portrayed in the younger son, 
not sinners, as TertuUian would fain have us believe, without it 

Of these two sons, '■' tJie younger said to his father, Give im the por- 
tion ofgoodi thatfaikthto me." His claiming of his share in this tech- 
nical, and almost legal, form* is a delicate touch, characteristic of the 
entire alienation from all home affections which has already found plaee 
in his heart. It is apparently too as a right that he claims it, not as a 
favor : and such a right the Lord may mean to assume that he had, 
Those authors indeed who have brought Oriental customs and manners 
in illustration of Scripture, however they may prove such a right or cus- 
tom to have existed among some nations of the East, for example, among 
the Hifldoos, adduce no satisfactory proof of its having been in force 
among the Jews.f But we need not conceive of the younger son as ask- 
ing this his portioa of goods as a right — only as a favor ; " That portion 
which will hereafter fall to me, which thou deaignest for me at last, I 
would fain receive it now." This portion, according to the Jewish laws 
of inheritance, would be the half of what the elder brother would receive. 
(Deut. sxl. 17.) "What does this request mean when we eome to give it 
its spiritual signifieance? It is the expression of mins desire to be 
independent of GEod, to bo a God to himself (Gtn iii 5) and to lay out 
his life according to his own wUl and for his own pleasure It is man 
growing weary of living upon God and upon hia fulness, and desiring to 
take the ordering of his life into hia own handi and believing that he 
can be a fountain of blessedness to himself J All the subsequent sins 
of the younger son are included in this one, as in their germ,-— are but 
the unfolding of this, the sin of sins. We express the true godly feeling 

* tS 6irij9i\Aoi' ixipos T^j ouofoj == ratam hEereditatis partem ; the phrase like so 
many in Lnko is classical and happily selected ; it is of no rare ocouirenoe in good 
Greek authors. (See "Wetstein, in loo.) 

t EosEsMULLER, Allt und NcuB MergeTil., v. 5, p. 115. There is reference in- 
deed to something of the sort, Gen. 3;xv. 5, 6, where Abraham in his lifetime would 
seem te have given the main hody of hia possessions to Isaac, having given gifts' 
also tc the sons of hia concnbines, evidently their portions ; for having endowed 
them with these, he sent them away. But it seems there recorded as something 
unusual — probably a wise precaution to avoid disputes after hia death. 

X Bernard ol)serves, that it is a sign of evil augury, when this son— boimm 
incipit Telle dividoro, q^nod in commune dalciiis posaidetnr, et habere solus, qaod 
pai'ticipatione non niinuitiir, partitiono amittitur. 
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wliich is directly opposed to " Give me my portion of goods," in our daily 
potitian, " Give us this day Our daily bread ;" we therein acknowledge 
that we d t w t t n lly p T 1 f th pj ly f n d , 

both bodily djtulthtw dpd pnhm 

as our tru hi d I th tlily It hpish li jil the 

grouiidivo kfthp blthftftl nfltg win^ w y f 
receiving f m h feth d p tly It g tl quittm h f th a 

house, has t ^ f II m unt f g It wh h t h th h ly ; 

though, in 1 d th t mpt 1 ^ht f th thlj It 1 p 

inevitably b g w th t t mjt 1 ght f th h ly the 

former be 1 1 t d t 1 d t tl k wl Ife f th bl s 

which are laid up in the other : and where the lower is despised, the 
higher will inevitably be despised also. 

The father " divided unto litem his living."* It would have little 
profited to retain hi7ii at home against his wiU, who had already in heart 
become strange to that home : rather he will let the young man discover, 
by bitter esperlence, the folly of his reijuest. Such, at [east, is the deal- 
isg of God : he has constituted man a spiritual being, that is, a being 
with a will ; and when his service no longer appears to man a perfect 
freedom, and man promises himself liberty elsewhere, he is allowed to 
make the trial,t and to discover, if needs be, by woful experieBce,.that 
the only condition of his freedom is his cleaving unto God ; that depart- 
ing from him, he inevitably falls under the -horrible bondage of his own 
lusts and of the world,t and under the tyranny of the devil. 

And now the younger son is that which he desired, 

" Lord of himself— tliat heritage of woe," 

as he, too, shall shortly find it. Yet though he had thus craved and 
obtained his portion, it was not till after a few days that he left hia home. 
St. Bernard sees a force in this circumstance, and observes how tho 
apostasy of tho heart will often precede the apostasy of the life ;§ that 
there may be an interval between them, though the last must of necessity 
sooner or later follow the first. The sinner is, indeed, pleasing himself, 

* TIk jSfo" = facultafes ; so Maik xil. 44 ; Luke viii. 48 ; xxi. 4 ; and 1 John iii 
17, rbr fii'of ToE (trfoiuou. There is thia use of the word in Plato. (Ite Ecp., 1. 8, p. 
228, Stalllmum's ed,) 

t See Cheteostom, De Pie^U., Horn. 1. 4. 

X Augustine : Si bierebia superiori, caicabia inferiora ; si autcm recedas & supe- 
rior! ista tibi in supplieium convertentur. 

5 De Divers., Serm. 8 : Est aulem interim homo snb se, c&m propnEe satisfacieus 
volunlati, necdum tamen possidetur it vitiis et peccaf is. Jam hinc vero proficisci- 
tor ad regionem longinquam, qui priiis quidem scparatna erat, Bed necdum elonga- 
tns a pafre. 
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but the divergence of hia will and tte will of God does not immediat«lj 
appear; soon, however, it must; and thus it oanie to pass, that "not 
■many days after the younger son gatiiered all together^' turned, we may 
suppose, all that fell to his share into ready money, or into valuables 
that he could easily carry with him, "«w(i took his jmrney into a far 
eourUry." By this gathering together of all and departing, seems inti- 
mated the collecting, on man's part, of all his energies and powers, with 
tho deliberate determination of getting, through their help, all the grati- 
fication he can out of the world, — the open preference of the creature to 
the Creator, — the manifest turning of the back upon God.* The '-far 
country" \a a world where God is not-f There he " toasted," or scat- 
tered, " his s^stance with riotous living"— ^SQ quickly has tha ga.'.hering 
which was mentioned hut now, issued in a scattering, so little was it a 
gathering that deserved tho name. But there is no such waster as the 

For a while, it may be, the supplies which the young man brought 
with him into that far land lasted ; and while this was so, he may have 
congratulated himself, and counted that ho had done wisely in claiming 
liberty for himself Eycu so the sinner for a while may flatter himself 
that he is doing well at a distance from God ; he discovers not all at 
once his misery and poverty: for the world haa its attractions, and the 
flesh its pleasures; his affections are not all at once laid waste, nor the 
sources of natural delight drawn dry in an instant. But this is the end 
whereunto he is more or less rapidly hastening. The time arrives when 
he has come to an end of all the satisfaction and joy which the creature 
can give him — for it was not as a springing fountain, but a scanty cis- 
tern — and then it fares with him as with the prodigal: "when he had 
spent all, there arose a mighty famine in that land, and he hegan to he 
in want."^ He, too, begins to discover that there is a great spiritual 
famine in the land where he has chosen to dwell, — a famine of truth and 
love, and of all whereby the soul of man indeed lives ; he begins to dis- 
cover his wretchedness and misery,^ and that it is an evil thing, and a 

* Cretan : Confidant ja ia omnibns donia naturw et gratiie animi et corporis, est 
honoram congregatio. 

t Augustine : Eegio longjnqua obllvio Dei est Bade : Non regionibus lougn 
est quisque 4 Deo, sad afffcctlbus. 

t Or rather "he began isWe?/ to bo jn want;" the famine reached even to him. 
The Vulgate has not missed the force of the aMc: Et ipse crepit egere. (See 
WlNEtt'a Grammatik, p. 112.) 

5 Ambrose {Exp. in I/uc., I. 7, c. 215) : Etenim qai Tecedit 6. verbo Dei esmit, 
quia non in solo pane vivit homo, sed in omni verbo Dei: qui reeedit d fonte, 
Bittit : qni recedit a Iheaanro, eget : qui recedit a aapientii, hebetatur r qui recedit 
k virtnfe, dissolvitur. 

21 
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bitter, to have forsaken the Lord his God.' (Jer. ii. 19 ; xvii. 5, 6.) In 
the spiritual world there sjeed he no outward distresses or calamities, 
though oftea there will be, bringing on this ecnse of famine. A man'g 
outward possessions, supposing him to have such, may stand in their ful- 
ness, may go on abounding more and more, all his external helps to 
felicity may remMn ; while yet in the tme riches he may have run 
through all, and may he commencing "io le in watU." This famine sits 
down, an unbidden guest, at rich men's tables, finds its way into kings' 
palaces. In these palaces, at those feasts, the immortal soul may be fam- 
ishing, yea, ready to "perish with hunger." 

When we see portrayed in this parable the history of the great apos- 
tasy of the heathen world from the knowledge and worship of the true 
God, as well as the departure of a single soul,f this wasting of goods will 
be esaetly that which St, Paul describes, Bom. i. 19-23, as the remain- 
iiig part of the chapter will eiaotly answer to the prodigal's joining him- 

* Thns, when a great EogliGh poet, with every thing tliat fortune, and rank, 
«ad genius could give liim,— and who liad laid out his whole life for pleasure and 
not for duty,— yet before he had reached half the allotted period of man, already 
uEclaimed, 

The worm, Iho canker, anil the grief 
Are IDioe alooa— 

what a,re these deeply affecting words, but the confession of one, who having spent 
ill, had found himself in want 1 Or again, the prodigal's misery, his sense of the 
barrenness of sin, find a yet deeper voice :— 

The Are Ihat on my Ijosom preya. 

No lorch Is lijhled M to blaie, 
Aruneralpilel 

■f We are not in this early part of the paralile esprcsaly fold, but fl'om'ver. 30 
we infer, that he consumed "imth harlots" the living which he had gotten from his 
ftther. This too suits well, when we see here the history of the world's departure 
ftom God, ance in the deep symbolical language of Scripture fornication is the 
standing image of idolatry ; they are, in fiict, ever spoken of as one and the same 
Bin, considered now in its fleshly, now in its spiritual, aspect. (Jer. iii. ; Eaek. xvi. 
xvii.) And aa much, indeed, is implied In the 0r itrirus, living dissolutely, of 
ver IB. 'furaros, from a and (nSfu, as one who thinks he need not spare, — that he 
never will come to an end of what he has. Clemens of Alexandria gives it a 
pasave signification, inaiTot^iaaKTTos, one who will not be spared, who is &r 
from salvation, (riSfftraoi /jfj Bura,ii«'Dj = perditus of the Latins; soPassow: heillos, 
ohne Rettung verloren. Cicero has latinized the word (De Mit , 2, 8), and uses W 
of those given to prodigal luxury and excess at the table ; but it also includes the 
other main lusts of the fiesh ; and it affirms a, depth of moral degradation, a 
desperate debauchery (icnJTBt^=aicrxp£s, Hesychius), which it may be questionable 
wliether our translation has quit* reached. See Suicer, s. v., and Deyling (Ofal. 
Sac., V. 3, p. 135). 
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self to tho citizjn of the far country, and seeking to fill his belly with the 
Bwinee' husks. The great famine of that Heathen world was at ita heigh* 
when the Son of God came in the flesh: in this consisted a part, though 
of course, only a part, of the fulness of timcj— the fitness of that time, 
above all other, for his appearing. The glory of the old world was fast 
fading and perishing. All childlike faith in the old religions had depart- 
ed. They were creeds outworn, unable any longer to nourish, ever so 
little, the spirit of man. The Greek philosophy had completed its pos- 
sible circle, but it had found no answer to the doubts and questionings 
which tormented humanity. " What is truth V this was the i^uestion 
which all asked, — some, indeed, in mockery, some in despair, — some 
without the desire, but all equally without the ezpeetation, of obtaining 

When in this famine, the prodigal " legan to lie in want," for as yet 
he had but a foretaste of his coming woo, this, no doubt, was a summons 
to him to return home. But as yet his proud heart was uusubdued, his 
confidence in his own resources not altogether exhausted. The first 
judgments of God do not always tame, but the stricken sinner says, lite 
Ephraim, " The bricks are fallen down, but we will buUd with hewn 
stone ; the sycamores are cut down, but we will ehange them into ce- 
dars." (Isai. ix. 10; Jer. v, 3; Isai. Ivii. 10; Amos iv. 6-10,) It 
was, we may suppose, in such a spirit as this that " ke wt-ni, and joined 
himself* to a dtizen, vf that countTy^'—" fastened," or " pinned himself 
upon" him, as Hammond expresses it, hoping to repair his broken for- 
tunes by his hclp.t And here, no doubt, is meant to be sot forth t« us a 
deeper depth ia tho sinner's downward course ; a fall within a fall,— a 
more entire and self-eon seious yielding of himself in heart and will to 
the service of the world, St BernardJ understands by the citizen of 
the far country, Satan himself or one of his angels. " That citizen I 
cannot understand as other than one of the malignant spirits, who in that 
they sin with an irremediable obstinacy, and have passed into a permar 
nent disposition of malice and wickedness, are no longer guests and 
strangers, but citizens and ahiders, in the land of sin." Yet rather I 

* So Unger: inoKKiiSiTi confemtim, se obtnisit; he thrust himself upon,— as in 
Latin, hwrere or adhierero is often naod, with something of contempt, of an inferior 
who clings to some superior, through whose help he hopes to advance liis fortunes, 
— and see Sdicer, s. y. koXKAohoi. But there is no contempt necessariiij involved 
in the word,— it is not in the clearing itself, hut in the nnworthiness of the peraou 
to whom he cleaves, that tho contempt lies ; in proof compare Rom. sii, 9, with 
1 Cor. vi. 16. 

t Theophyhw*; tpoKi-^as tJ Ktudif. 

t De Dii!ETS., Sena. 8. So also Cajetan : Subjeeit se t«taliter Diemoni, qui ver* 
oit cJvis regionis peccati. 
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should say that by the term "citizen" is brought out the distinetion b» 
tween the prodigal and the lord to whom for a while be addicted hlmsell 
He with all his misery was not a '■ ckizen," bnt a stranger, in that far 
land. He did not feel himself at home, nor naturalize himself there. 
The other was well to do ; the femino had not touched him ; herein how 
far more miserable indeed, though he knew it not, than he who " began 
Co lie in want." For there is hope for the sinner so long as he feela him- 
gelf a miserable alien in the land of sin : his case is becoming hopeless, 
when he has made himself " a citizen" . there, when he is troubled with 
no longings after a lost paradise, after a better land that he has left be- 
hind. But how shall we understand hisy(«m'™^M»tse{/"tothe citizen of 
that far country? The sinner sells himself to the world, he entangles 
himself more deeply in it. Our Lord gives us a hint here of that awful 
mystery in the downward progress of souls, by which he who begins by 
using the world to be a servant to minister to his pleasures, submits in 
the end to a reversing of the relationship between them, so that the 
world uses him as its drudge, and sin as its slave. He becomes cheap 
in the sighbof that very world for the sake of which he has forfeited alh 
Its good wine, which it offered him at the first, it offers him no more, but 
now that he has well drunk, that which is worse. 

It was small help that the young man found from the new master on 
whom he had thrust himself Sinful man finds no mercy from his fellow- 
sinner, no love, no pity. " All thy lovers have forsaken thee," this is 
the doom of each soul that breaks faith with its heavenly bridegroom. 
(Cf. Ezek, xvi. 37 ; xxiii. 22-25.) This new master cared not whether 
he had him or no — and if he must needs engage him, who so crouches 
to him for a morsel of bread (1 Sam. ii. 36), he will dismiss him out of 
sight, and send htm to the meanest and vilest employment which he has; 
" He sent him into his fields to feed swine." We might easily guess, and 
indeed we know, how exceedingly vile and degrading, and even accursed, 
this employment was esteemed in the eyes of a Jew;* so that misery 
would seem to have come upon him to the uttermost. And now "he 
would fain haveJUkd his lelly -with the husks \ that tM sidne did eat ; 

* See Lvshtfoot's Hot. Heb., on Matt. viii. 30; and Gepober's Urchrisknihum, 
V. 1, p. 115. Herodotus (1. 2, c, 47) describes the swineherda an the only persona 
who were excluded from the temples of Egypt. 

t These Kipirm are not the hnsks or pods of some other fruit, hut themselFoa 
the fruit of the carob tree {Mfpararla), of which there is a good account in Winer's 
Beat. WSrterbucJi, s. v. jQhannia Brodtbaum. This name of St. John's bread the 
tree derives from the Iraditjon that the Baptist fed upon its fruit in the wildemesa. 
I have seen and tasted them in Calabria, where they are very abundant, and being 
sold at a very low price are Bometimoa eaten by the poorer people, hut are mainly 
used for the feeding domestic animals. They are also common in Spain, and stilJ 
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and no mangam unto him.}' Shall we understand that he was reduced 
so low as to look with % longing eye upon these swine's husks, but that 
a, share even of these which he distributed to them, was withholden from 
himself? — "mo rarart^aw wn/o Amm" of these ; — so the passage is gene- 
rally taken* But seeing they must have been in his power,f it seems 
preferable to understand that in his unscrupulous hunger he was glad 
to fill himself with these husks, and did so, no man giving him any no- 
bler sustenance, J With these he would fain have "_fiJkd his belly ; if 
— the expression is chosen of design — all he could hope from them was 
just this, to dull his gnawing pain — not that ho should with them truly 
satisfy his hunger, for the food of beasts could not appease the cravings 
of man. Thus a deepest moral truth lies under the words,— that none 
but God can satisfy the longing of an immortal soul, — that as the heart 
was made for him, so he only can fill it. 

The whole description is wonderful and for nothing more than the 
evident relation in which his punishment stands to his sin. " He who 
would not, as a son, be treated liberally by his father, is compelled to be 
the servant and bondshive of a foreign master, — ^he who wOuld not be 
ruled by God, is compelled to ser^e the de\il, — he who would not abide 
in his father's royal palace, is sent to the field among hinds, — he who 
would not dwell among brethren and princes, is obliged to be the servant 
and companion of brutes, — he who would not feed on the bread of angels, 
petitions in his hunger for the husks of the swine."]] In his feeding of 

more bo on the northern coasts of Africa, and in the Levant. They are in shape 
something like a bean-pod, though larger, and curved more into the form of a 
sickle; thence called K(fiTiBv,ar little horn, and the tree sometimes in German, 
Bockahonibaum. They have a dark hard outside, and a dull aweet fasfe, hardly, 
I think, justifying Plmy's fraimkei sillquEe. The shell or pod alone is eaten ; wine 
was sometimes expressed ftom it in ancient times ; Hobinson mentions when steep- 
ed in water they afford a pleasant drink ; the fruit within is bitfer and cast aside. 
Maldonatus gives an accurate acoonnt of the sepinav, and see Pole's Sfruipsis (in 
loo.) and Eosenmuller's AUs und Neue Morgealaiid, v. 5, p. 198. 

* Thus Luther : Und niemand gab sk ihm. Bernard (Zte Qmv^., c, 8) : Meri- 
ts Biliqaas eauriit, et non atcepit, qui porcos pascere maluit, qutm patcmis epulis 

t Calvm: SigniScat prte feme non ampliua cogitasae veteres delicias, scd avidft 
vorSsse sihquas : neque cnim ciim porcis ipso danct hoc cibi genua, carero potuit, . . . 
Additnr ratio, quia nemo illi dabat, nam copula in cauaalem partieulam, meo judido, 
reaoM debet. 

% Or the worda kh! oJBdt iSIBw atir^ may he a new and the final touch in the 
picture of his misery, and expreaa generally that there was none that showed any 
pity upon him, , 

5 rtfiio-ai TT\r KoiKiav. Stella : Ilominem non satiant, sed ventrem tautdrt gra- 
<ant; and Ambrose (E:cp. m iiic., 1. 7, c. 227) : Cihua ... quo corpus non reflcttnf 
led impletur. Augustine : Fasccbatnr do ailiqnis, non satiabatur. 

II Corn. A Lapide. 
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swine, what a picture liave we of man " serviDg divers lusts and pie* 
Burea," — in whom the divine is totally obscured, — the bestial merely pre- 
dominant. And in Hs fruitless attempt to fill his belly with the huska 
what a picture, again, of man seeking through the unlimited gratification 
of his appetites, to appease the fierce hunger of his soul. But in vain, 
for still "he enlarges his desire as hell, and is as death, and cannot be 
satisfied :" since as well might one hope to qucnoh a fire by adding fuel 
to it, as to slake desire by gratifying it.* (Ezek. xvi, 28, 29.) And 
the further misery is that the power of sinful gratifications to stay that 
hunger even for the moment, is ever diminishing, — the pleasure which is 
even hoped for from them still growing fainter, and yet the goad behind, 
urging to seek that pleasure, still becoming ficfter, — the sense of the horri- 
ble nature of the bondage ever increasing, with the power of throwing oft 
that bondage ever diminishiogf All the monstrous luxuries and fran- 
tic wickednesses which we read of in the later Roman history, at that 
close of the world's Pagan epoch, stand there like the last despairing 
effort of man to fill his belly with the husks.J The attempt by her em- 
perors was carried out under all tlie most favorable circumstances of 
wealth and power, for, in Solomon's words, "what can the man do that 
Cometh after the king?" In this light we may behold the incredibly 
sumptuous feasts, — the golden palaces, — the enormous shows and specta- 
cles, — and aU the pomp and pride of life carried to the uftermost,^ — the 
sins of nature, and the sins below nature ; while yet from amidst all 
these the voice of man's misery only made itself the louder heard. The 
experiment carried out on this largest scale, only caused the failure to be 
more signal, only proved the more plainly that of the food of beasts there 
could not be made the nourishment of men. 



* Jerome (Ad Dam., Ep. 31, c, 13) : Son poterat, saturari quia semper voluptas 
ftmem sni habet, et tcaosacti non sitiat and Bernard though olsoiihere he has 
affirmed the other, yet brings oat this interpretatiin also on its ethical side {De 
Coiivcrs.,c li): Neque enim parlt banc [aatietatem] copia sed contpmptns. Sic 
Jiitui fllii Adam, porcornm lorando aihijuas non eaurientts aniinai sed eauriem 
ipsam paecitis animaruni Si la nmiinim hoc eduho medii vestra nutritur, sola 
flunes alltnr cibo innatnrali 

■f Cajetan : Qnieto Biquidem dominio jam possidentes Dsemonea Iiominera, in- 
vident illi salietatem appetitfis quam fimen procurabant quooque iHum plenfe aibi 
Bubjecerunt. Compate a passage from the Tabula of Cebes qu fed by Mr. Grea- 
woll. (,Exp. of the Par v 3 p SRQ ) 

f The explanation which Augaatme gn ea is not i uiually djaerent from this. 
Tiie husks he explaina Stcularea doctnu'e sterile^ Tamtfttt resonantes; auch aa 
had been to himself once his own SBlnichfean figments Compire Jerome (Arf 
Dam., Ep. 21, o. 18) and H de Sto Tictort Sordida figments poetarum, et <U- 
vereia erroribus pofiuta dogmata philosophorum. 

us, Caligula, c. 19, 37. 
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It miglit be here, perhaps, said, that the picture drawn in the para, 
Ue, if it he applied to more than • verj few, the deepest aunli in depra- 
vity, is an exaggeration both of the misery and also of the wickedness 
even of those who have turned their hacks upon God ; that, in the most 
corrupted times, not all, and in more moral epoch, only a few even ol 
these fall so low in wretchedness and guUt This U true, yet all might 
thus fall By the fat depattnro from God, all this misery, and all this 
■in are rendered possihle— all are its legitimate results ; there is nothing 
to hinder them from foHowing, eicept the mercy and restraining grace 
of God, who does not suffer sin, in all cases, to bear aU the bitter fruit 
which it might, and which are implicitly contained in it. In the pre- 
sent ca.0, it is sufered to bear all its bitter fruit: we have one who has 
done " evil with both hands earnestly," and debased himself even unto 
hell ■ and the parable would be incomplete without this, it would not 
he a parable for all sinners, since it would fill to show, that there is 
no eitent of departure from God, which renders a return to bim impos- 
sible. . , . - 
Hitherto we have followed the sinner step by step in a career, whicn 
is over carrying him further and further from hie God Another task 
remains-to trace tho steps of his return, from the first beginnings of 
repentance to his full reinvestment in all tho rights and privileges of a 
son For though he has forsaken his God, he has not been forsaken by 
him— no not ej-on in that far land ; for the misery which has fallen upon 
him there i. indeed an eipression of God', anger against .in, but at the 
«,me time of his love to tho sinner. He hedge, up hi. way with thorns, 
that he may not find hi. paths (Hos. ii. 6) ; he makes hi. sm bitter to 
him that ho may leave it. In thi. way God pursues his fugitives, .um- 
moning them back in that only language which new they will nnder- 
Btand • He allows tho world to make its bondage hard to them, that 
they may know the difference between his service, and the service of 
the kings of the eonntrie. (2 Cfcron. lii. 8), that those whom he is about 
to deliver may cry to him by reason of the hitter bondage, and in that 
cry give him .omething that he may take hold of (Deut. iv. 29-31 ; 
2 Chron xsiiii 11-13.) Here we have one upon whom this severe 
but loving discipline is not wasted.t Presently, « fe m«! to Hmdp\ 
How full of consolation for man, how deeply significant are those words, 
> & come to himdf-K, Hat to come to one's self and to come to God, 



* AcnosTiNE, EnoTT. ii- - 

t AuEUstine : Mvinai misericordis severa disciplina. 

i How remaitaWe a pamllel tho worchi of Seneca {Bf <«) "UPPlj- <""" '"" 
sua nemo ocnatetnr 1 quia etlam nunc m mis est. »«.•-. .arr™, vipUlOa al, 
et vitia sua conateri, sanitatis indicium. 
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are one and the same ttiag. He being the true ground of our being 
when we find ourselves we find him ; or rather, because we have found 
him, we find ourselves also.* It is not then the man living in union 
with God who is raised above the true condition of humanity, but the 
man not so living, who has fellen out of and fallen below that con- 
dition. 

When he thus " came to himself, he said, How tnany hired servants oj 
m/ father's have bread etwugh and to spare, and I perish with hunger:' 
This too is a touch of the deepest nature ; for there is nothing that so 
causes the sinner to feel the discord which he has introduced into his 
innermost being, as to compare himself with all things around and be- 
neath him. He sees the happy animals undisturbed with hie longings, 
unable to stain themselves with his sins; he beholds all natuie calm and 
at rest, and fulfilling in law and in order the purposes for which it was 
ordained. Every where, peace and joj— he only condemned the mean 
while 

'■To be a jarring and dissonant thing 
Amid tliia general dance and minstrelsy." 

He sees aiso many of his fellow-men, who without any very lofty views 
concerning living to the glory of Grod,— without any very lively affec- 
tions towards him, do yet find their satisfaction in the discharge of their 
daily duties, who, though they do his work rather in tha spirit of ser- 
vants than of sons, rather looking to their hire than out of the free im- 
pulse of iove, are yet not without their reward. It is true, they may 
not have the highest joy of his salvation, or consolations of his grace, 
but, on the other hand, they are far from the misery and destitution into 
which he has sunk. They at least have bread enough and to spare : 
while he is tormented with the fierce hunger of desires which are ever 
craving, but which can never be satisfied.! 

Comparing hia state with theirs, what does the prodigal determine 
now! How many, even at this point, do not determine as he does. 
They betake them to some other citizen of that far country, who pro- 
mises them a little bctt«r fare or less contemptuous treatment. Or it 

* See Adqubtine, Serm, 96, c. 2. 

t This, in the main, is tie interpretation of these words by the Fathers. Seo 
Jerome {Ad Dam., Ef, 21, c. 14), Ambrose {E^. in lAie., 1. 7, c. 220), and Barnard 
{De Divers. Serm. 8) : Quia enim peeoati consnef udine obllgatns, non se felicem 
reputaret, si datum esset ei esse fanquam nnum ex his, quos in seculo tepidog 
videt, Tiventea sine erimine, minims tamen quairenlea qnx suraum sunt, sed quffl 
snper ferramt In proof that this distinction between the filial and the ierrila 
work was clearly recognized among the Jews, see Schoettcen'b Her. Heb., y. 1, 
|jp. 260, 532. 
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aiay lie they learn to dress their husks, so that they shall look like hu- 
man food, and they then deny that they are the foddor of swine. Or 
glorying in their ahame, and wallowing in tho same sty with the heasta 
they feed, they proclaim that there was never intended to ho any differ- 
ence between the food of men and of swine. But it is otherwise with him. 
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the whole circle of Christian doctrine, but the different portions of truths 
being gathered 'ki-j the Church out of tie different parts of Scripture, are 
by her presented to her children in their due proportions and entire 
completeness. 

Keturning to that father, he "w«2 &ay uiUo him, Father" — for as 
that relation was one which his obedience has not constituted, so his 
disobedience could not annul. And what is it that gives the sinner now 
a sure ground of confidence, that returning to God he shall not be 
repelled or cast out? The adoption of son ship, which he received ia 
Christ Jesus at his baptism, and his faith that the gifts and calling of 
God are on his part without repentance or recall. For the recollection 
of his baptism is not to him as a menaeing angel, keeping with a fiery 
Bword the gates of that Paradise which he has forfeited, and to which he 
now vainly desires admission again ; but there he finds consolation and 
strength ; — he too, wretched and degraded though he be, may yet take 
tiab dearest name of ^atier on iis lips, anS claim anewiis admission 
into the household of faith, on the ground that he was once made a mem- 
ber thereof, and that his privileges abide for him still in their fuU force, 

* Augustine: Surgam, disil^— sederat enim 

t But ATiguslJue says in reply (Ep. 1%^ Quam eigitationem bonam quando 
haberet, nisi et ipaam. iUi in occulto Pittr mi-.LnLordisaimu3 mipnS'i'ictt Ct 
Eaarr. in Ps. Ixxvii. 39. 
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however he may have chosen to remain in guilty ignorance of them foi 
so long, " Ihave sinned against heaven and before thee:" he recognizes 
his offence to liave been committed not morolj against man, but against 
heaven, or against God : he shows his repentance to have been divinely 
wrought, a work of the Spirit, in that he acknowledges his sin in its 
root, as a transgression of the divine Jaw, as exceedingly sinful, being 
wrought against God. Thus David, when he exclaims, "Against thee, 
tlieo only have I sinned ;" while yet his offence^ had been against the 
second table. For we may injure ourselves by our evil, we may wrong 
our neighbor, but strictly speaking, we can sin only against God j and 
the recognition of our evil as first and chiefly an offence against him, is 
of the essence of all tmo repentance, and distinguishes it broadly from 
many other kinds of sorrow which may follow on evil deeds. When we 
come to give these words their higher application, the two acknowledg- 
ments, " 1 have sinned against heaven, and before thee," merge into ODe, 
" I have sinned against thee, my Father in heaven." Not here alone, 
but throughout all Scripture, this willingness to confess is ever noted as 
a sign of a true repentance begun, even as the sinner's refusal to humble 
himself in confession before God, is the sure note of a continued obdura- 
cy. (2 Sam. xii- 13; Job is. 20; xssi. 33; sssiii. 27; Prov. xsviii. 
13 ; Jer. ii. 35 ; xvi. 10 ; Hoa. xiv. 2 ; 1 John i- 9, 10.) In Augustine's 
words, " He shows himself worthy, in that he confesses himself un- 
worthy."* 

With this deep feeling of his nnworthiness, he will confess that he 
has justly forfeited all which once was his : " lam no more loorthy to be 
called thy son." This is well, and a confession such as this belongs to 
the essence of all true repentance. But the words that follow,t " Make 
irte as one of thy hired servants," are these the words of returning spirit- 
ual health, so that we should desire to meet them in each mirmal repent- 
ance, or not? We shall find that at a later period he drops them (vor. 
21), and shall then have something more to say about them. A scholar 



* And again : Esto acousaCor tuua, et ille erit indultor tuus ; cf. Enarr. in Ps. 
ixxi. 5. TortuUian, in his treatise De PienilmHa (c. 9, 10), has many useful 
temarba, in connection witli this parable, on the tieneflt of unreserved conffcssion; 
Tantim relevat conffessio delictornni quantum dissimulatio exaggerat. Confeasio 
enim satisthciJonis consilium est, dissimulatio, contumadee. . . In qnantnm non 
peperooria tibi, in lantnm tibi Deus, crede, parcet. The whole treatise breathes a 
fer different spirit from that in wiiieh the otlier above referred t*, De PiiduiUia, U 
written ; and yet ia moat useftil, as showing us how fiir more serious and earnest a 
uhing repentance was accounted in tlie early Church, tiian it is commonly now, how 
much more it linked Itself with outward self-denials and hinniliations. 

■[ Cojelan : ITon audebo pelere redintcgrationem in statum filii, in pristina dona 
jrandia : sed petam dona incipientium, qui amore seternfo merccdis seiTiunt Deo. 
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of St. IJernard'a here eselaims : " Keep, bapjij smner keep watch- 
fully and carefully this thy most just feeling of humility and devotion : 
by which thou mayest ever esteem the same of thj=elf m humility, of 
the Lord in goodness. Than it there is nothmg greater m the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit, nothing more precious in the treaauri.s of God, i 
more holy among all graces, nothing more wholesome among [all] si 
menta. Keep, I say, if thou wilt thyself bo kept, the humility of that 
speech and feeling, with which thou confesscst to thy Father, and sajest, 
' Father, I am no more worthy to be called thy son.' For humility is of 
all graces the chiefest, even while it does not know itself to be a grace at 
all. From it they begin, by it they advance, in it they are consummated, 
through it they are preserved."* But it is wholly against tlio spirit of 
this parable, when he exhorts him still to persist in taking the place of 
a servant, even after his father shall have bidden him to resume the po- 
sition of a son. This is that false humility of which we find so much, 
and which often is so mightily extoUed, in monkery, but of which we find 
nothing in this parable, nor elsewhere in the Scriptures. It is true hu- 
mility when bidden to go up higher, to go. It was true humility in Peter 
to Buffer the Lord to wash his feet^ as it would have been false humility, 
«s well as disobedience, to resist longer than he did : it was true humil- 
ity of the prodigal, when his father would have it so, to accept at onoo 
the place of a son. 

There is no tarrying now ; what he has determined to do, at once 
he does ; being about to prove how much larger are the riches of grace, 
which are laid up with his father, than he had dared to hope ; " He 
arose, and came to his fat/ier ; but w?ien lie was yet a great way off, his 
(other saw him^and had comgassion^ and ran and fell on his neck ((Jen. 

ilv. U ; xlvi. 29 ; Job li, 9), md Mssed kim." The evidences of the 

lather's love are described with a touching minuteness ; he does not wait 
for the poor returning wanderer till he has come all the way, but him- 
self hastens forward to meet him ; he does not wear at first an aspect of 
severity, only after a season to be relaxed or laid aside, but at once wel- 
comes him with the kiss, which is something more than an evideneo of 
affection, being the significant, and in the East well understood, pledge 
of reooneiliation and peace. (Gen. sssiii. 4 ; 2 Sam. siv. 33 ; Ps. iL 
12.) It is thus the Lord draws nigh unto them that draw nigh unto 
himf (Jam. iv. 8), he sees them while they are "yet a great way off." 

* Guerricus, in a singularly beautiful sermon in tlie Bened. edit, of SL Bernard, 
T. 2, p. 986 ; Hnmilitas Bic[mdem omnium virtutum est maxima, cilra tamen virtu- 
tem ae esse neaoiat: ab ipsd incipiunt, per ipsam proficlunt, in ipa4 consummantur, 
I>er ipsam cotiservantur. 

t Thus there ia an Eastern proverb, If man drawa near to God an incli, God 
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It was lie who put within them even the first weak notions toward good ; 
—and as his grace prevented them, so also it meets them ; — he listens 
to the fiiat laint sighings of their hearts aft«r him, for it was he that first 
Bwoke those sighings there. (Ps. x. 17,) And though they may be 
" y^ a great way off" though there may he very much of ignorance in 
them still, far too slight a view of the evil of their sin, or of the holiiiesg 
of the God with whom they have to deal, yet he meets them, notwith- 
standiBg, with the evidences of his mercy and reconciled love. Neither 
makes he them first to go th gh a 1 y pp nt h p f rvile fear 
at a distance from him, hut t mh th m th ms of his 

love, giving them at this fit mttg It , perhaps 

stronger and more ahoundin th ofte w d wh n th y settled in 
their Christian course, they w 11 ft t m And th s he does, 

because such they need at th m m t t t! n th t notwith- 

standing their moral loathsom n 1 d fil n t and m y, they are 

accepted in Christ Jesus, t th m f th t wh h t s so hard 

for the sinner to believe, whht ddthg twkf faith to 

realize, that God has put awyth d pifidtwd them. 

But the returning son, tl gh th g ly ec d though hia 

sin is not mentinncd again thmtll, yt tth I mks the con- 
fession which he had determined in his heart, when the purpose of 
returning was fir^t conceived. And this was fitting ; for though God may 
forgive, man is not therefore to forget. Nor should we fail to note that 
it is after, and not before, the kiss of reconciliation, that this confession 
finds place ; for the more the sinner knows and tastes of the love of God, 
the more he grieves ever to have sinned against that love. It is under 
the genial rays of this kindly love, that the heart, which was before 
bound up as by a deadly frost, begins to thaw and to melt and loosen, 
and the waters of repentance to flow freely forth. The knowledge of 
God's love in Christ is the cruse of salt which alone can turn the hitter 
and barren-making streams of remorse into the healing waters of repent- 
ance. And thus the truest and best repentance follows, and does not 
precede, the sense of forgiveness j and thus too will repentance be a 
thing of the whole life long, for every new insight into that forgiving 
love, is as a new reason why we should mourn that we ever sinned 
against it. It is a mistake to affirm that men, those I mean in whom 
there is a real spiritual work going forward, will lay aside their repent- 
ance, so soon as they are convinced of the forgiveness of their sins, and 

r (f^ffid. d. Orients, v. 4, p, 91) 
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tBat therefore,- -since repentance, deep, earnest, loEg-contiaued, sclf- 
mortifjing repentance, is a gqod thing, as indeed it is, — the longer men 
can he kept in suspense concerning their forgiveness the better, as iu 
this way a deeper foundation of repentance will be laid. This is surely 
3. wrong view of the relations in which repeatance and forgiveness stand 
to eaoii other ; and their true relation is ratber opened to ua in audi pas- 
sages as Eaek. xxxTi. 31, where the Lord says, " T/ien" {and for what 
that then means, see ver. 24-30 : then, after I have cleansed yon,— after 
I have given you a new heart, — after I have heaped all my richest bless- 
ings upon you, then under the sense of these) " shall je remember your 
own evil ways, and your doings that were not good, and shall loathe 
yourselves in your own sight for your iniquities and your abominations." 
Compare Bzek. svi. 60-63, where the Lord declares he has established 
his covenant with Judah for the very purpose "that thou majeat 
remember and be confounded, and never open thy mouth any more be- 
cause of thy shame, teken lam pacified toward thee for ail that thou 
hast done?' The younger son, while he has the clearest evidence that 
his father is pacified toward him, does not the less confess his shame. 
He does not indeed say all that he had once intended, — he does not say, 
" Make me as one. of _ thy hired servants .■" for this was the one troubled 
element of his repentance, this purpose of shrinking back from his 
father's love, and from the free grace which would restore to him all : 
and in his dropping of these words, in his willingness to be blest by his 
fetiet to the uttermost, if such is his father's pleasure, there is beautiful 
evidence that the grace which he has already received he has not received 
in vain. Bcngel thinks it possible that his father cut him short, and so 
took these words out of his mouth, but has also suggested the truer ex- 
planation.* 

And now the father declared plainly in act, that ho meant to ^ve 
him a place and a name in his house once more ; for he " said to his 
servants, Bring forth t/ie best role and piit it on him, and put a ring on 
his hand and shoes on his feet," ,these all being the ornaments, not of the 
slave, but of the free ;t all, therefore, speaking of restoration to hia 

* Bengel : Tel quod ex obvii patris comitate aocensa filialis fiducia oinnem ser- 
vilem senaum absorberet, vel quod palils coraitaa sermonem filii abmmp«ret. So 
Augustine {Qwast. Bvang., 1. 2, qu. 33) : Ciao enim paneni non haberet, vel mer- 
oenatius essecupiebat; quod post osculum patris geuerosissimfe jam dodignatur. 

• Tlius Tertallian {De Resar. Ciwn., c. 67) speaking of the manumitted slave : 
Veslis albi^ nitore, et aurei anntiii Aomrre, et pafroni nomine ac tribu mensa^ue hnno- 
ratnr. Grotius : AaxriKiov apud Romanes ingenuifatis, apnd Oriemtes populo* 
dignitatis eximite signum, aut etiam opulenti^B. (Jac. ii. 2.) He might have 
added Gen. ili. 42. Cf. Et-auEtt, in tbe BiUUth. Brem., v. 8, p. 906 ; and ftir the 
Bignilicance of the ting, the Did. of Gr. and Rom. Antt., s. v. Rings, p. 824. 
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former dignity, and liia lost privileges. Or if we cannot Buppoae th« 
Roman customs whicli accompanied the lifting up of a slave to a free- 
man's rank, to have been familiarly known in Palestine, or to be bera 
alluded to, yet the giving of tho robe and ring were e?er accounted, in 
the East, among the highest tokens of favor and honor (Gen. slL 42 ; 
1 Mace. vi. 15}.; so that, in fact, these words would still testify of highest 
blessings and ehiefest favors in store for him who had most justly con- 
fessed that ho had forfeited his claim to the least of those. 

Few interpreters, even among those who commonly are moat opposed 
to the giving a spiritual meaning to the minuter oirourastances of a para- 
ble, have been able to resist the temptatiou of doing so here ; and there 
is a pretty general agreement concerning the manner in which these cir- 
oumstaneea shall be explained. There is a question, however, whether 
" the first rdte " is to be understood as the first in worth, as our transla- 
tion has it, " the best robe," the most excellent that was laid up in the 
house, — or " the former* robe," that which he wore when of old he walked 
a son in his father's house, and which has been kept for him, and was 
now to be restored. Ihe difference ia not important, though our trans 
lation is clearly the right ; nor whether we say that by the giving of this 
robe is signified the imputation to him of tho righteousness of Christ,! 
or the restoration of sanctity to his soul. If we see in it his reintegra- 
tion in his baptismal privUeges, then both will bo implied. They who 
bring forth the robe have been generally interpreted as the ministers of 
reconciliation j and if wo may imagine thera firat to have removed from 
him, as they would naturally have done, the tattered garments, the poor 
swineherd's rags which were hanging about him, Zeeh. iii. 4 will then 
euggeat to us an interesting parallel. Those who stood before the Lord 
there, would answer to the servants here, — and what they did for Joshua 
there, removing his filthy garments from him, and clothing him with a 
change of raiment, and setting a fair mitre on his head, the same would 
the servants do here for the. son, with the difference only that instead of 
the mitre, the appropriate adornment there of tho high priest, the ring 

* The Tulgate ; Stolara primam. Tertullian ; Tesfem prLstinam, priorero. 
Theoph jlact : TJji' crroAJjv tJji. dpxof'u'i— hnt rather, Stolam illam prfestantissimam ; 
09 Euthymiils : tJjj- Tifuari-n,!'. Cf. Gen. xsyil 16. LXX. TV oto^V tV koX^i-. 
There need no quotations to prove how often vpttros is used in this sense of the 
ehiefest, the most excellent (see 1 Chron. zssii. 33 ; Ezek. xxvii. 22, LXX). 
Passow, a. v., der vomehmste, angesehenate. The aroKii ia the vtstis talaris, the 
long and wide upper garment of the higher classes. (Mark xxii. 38.) 

t Tertullian ; IndnmeDtum Spirittis Sancti. Jerome ; Stolam qufB in alia para- 
bola indumentum dicitur nuptiale. Augustine : Stain pnma eat dignitas quam 
perdidit Adam ; and in another pkcB, spes- immorfalitatis in baptismo. Theophy- 
lact: Ti fpSi/fia T^s n^oftr/fi!. Guerricus: SanctiScationem Spiritfts, qui baptiza- 
tns indiiitiir et pisnilens reinduitur. 
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and the shoes are here mentioned; and the symbolic act has in each 
case, no doubt, the same signification; what that is, the Lord theie ex- 
pressly declares— "Behold, I have caused thine iniquity to pass from 
thee." These words, brought to bear on the passage before us, make it 
I think, more probable that by this bringing out of the best robe, and 
putting it upon him, is especially signified that act of God, which, con- 
sidered on its negative side, is a release from candamnation, a causing 
the sinner's iniquity to pass from him,— ah its positive aide, is an impu- 
tation to him of the merits and righteousness of Christ. 

This explanation, for other reasons also, is preferable, since we have 
the gift or restoration of the Spirit indicated in the ring with which the 
returning wanderer is also adorned It is well known, and despite Pli- 
ny's* denial is anciue'ti nahlo tl ■it in the East, as with as, the ring was 
also often a sealf (E^th m 10 13; Jer. ssii. 24), which naturally 
brings here to our mm is such pi^sagos as Ephes. i. 13 14- 2 Oor. i. 
22, in which a seah g by God s «lpirit is spoken of, whereby they that 
have it are assured as hy an earnest, of a larger inheritance one day 
coming to them, and which witnesses with their spirits that they are the 
sons of God. (Gal iv 6 Kom viii. 23 ; 2 Cor. v. S.) The ring, too, 
may be the pledge of betrothal J And I will betroth thee unto me for 
over : yea, I will betroth thee unto me in righteousness, and in judg- 
ment, and in loving-kindness, and in mercies, and I will even betroth thee 
nnto me in faithfulness ; and thou shalt know the lord." (Hos. ii, 19 
20.^) The shoes also are given him, to which answers the promise, " I 
will strengthen them iu the Lord, and they shall walk up and down in 
his name." (Zech. x. 12.) The penitent shall be equipped for holy 
obedienceJI having his "feet shod with the preparation of the Gospel of 

* H. N., 1. 33, c. 6. Speafeiiig of the seal-riDg, he says : Non sigiiat Oriene ant 
Mgyptas ctiam nunc, litteris contenta solia. The latef discoveries have shown this 
as felse concerning: Egypt as the East; see moreover Herod., 1. 3, c. 38. 

t Clem. Alex. (Potter's ed., p. 1017): 2i„m^pov flaB,\i«V icnJ a^pa-iiSa S,tliw, 
and presently afler, laoa^pAy,aitci SiJJjji. The fragment whence these words are 
taken, is interesting in many respects;— and among others in this, that the author, 
whether Clement or another, affirms of the prodigal that he had not merely wasted 
the natural gifts of God, but especially abused tbIv toS ^aurftr/iBToj i)J«,u^™. 

% Ambrose (De Picnit., 1. 2, c. 3) : Det annnlum in manu ^us, quod est Mei 
pignus, et SanclJ Spiritfis signacnlum. 

5 The whole chapter affords deeply interesting parallels ; ver. 5 (the latter part) 
ftnsnprnig to ver 11 12 hero, ver 6-lJ there to 13-19 here: and ver 11-23 to 
20-2* 

II GuLmcus CalcPimpnta quibns id calcanda serpcntum venena miiniliir, vel 
ad evan^lizandam prffpiritur Grotras, quoting Epiics. vi. 15, adds. Nlmiram 
pirnlttntibu" ir graiiam recei>t ' etiim hoc Deus eonoodit, ut apti sint aliis ant 
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peace." (Ephes. vi, 15.) No strength shall be wanting to him. (Doul. 
xxiiii. 23.) When it is added, " SHtig hither tlie fatted coif and JM 
it." it would create a confaBion of images, again to go back to the aacri- 
fiee of Christ, which was implicitly contained in the first image, that of 
the giving of the robe, and which, moreover, is not a conse<iuencc of the 
sinner's return, as the kiUing of the fatted calf is tlia consec|ueDce of 
the prodigal's, hut the ground which renders that return possible f Noi 
should I here sec (with TertuliianJ and Clement of Alexandria) spe- 
cial allusion to the Eucharist, but more generally to the festal joy ana 
rejoicing whioli' is in heaven at the sinner's return, and no less in the 
Church on earth, and in his own heart also.§ 

As in the preceding parables the shepherd summons lis friends (vcr. 
6), and the woman her female neighbors {ver. 9), so here the house- 
holder his servants, to he sharers in Lis joy. For this is the very na- 
ture of true joy— that it runs over, that it desires to impart itself: and 
if this be true of the joy on earth, how much more of the yet holier joy 
in heaven. [| And summoning them to rejoice, ho declares to them the 
ground of the joy in which they are invited to share. In an earthly 
household, we might naturally conclude some to have made part of the 
household now, who had not made part at the time of the young man's 
departure. To them, therefore, it was needful to declare that this wan- 
derer, this beggar as it seemed, was no other than a son of the house, 
one who should henceforth be by thcra treated and regarded as such. 

voce aut certfe eiemplo docendis, and quotes well Ps. li. 13, in this view. And see 
Clemens Alex. (Pottcr'a ed., p. 1018) for much that Is beautiful and something tliat 
is fandM on these shoes,— though tlie hroS^/ia™ were probahly rather sandals 
than shoes, the latter being in very wre use in the East. The word is used in- 
terchangeably with aca-i^ia, by the LXS., though there is a distinction. (See 
TirpMANN'a Sptmtyms, onA the DicL of Or. and Ram. AvU. a. v. Sandaliam, p. 
830.) Much luxury was often displayed among the wealthy in this article of dresa 
(see Judith xvi. 9; Ezek. xvl. 10; Cant. vii. 1), so that we can easily understand 
why they should have been especially mentioned ; not to say that slaves usually 
went discalceati. 

* fiy ii-Sirxpy thr airivSp. Cf. Judg, vi. 25 (LXS.) ; TattuL'an ; VitulTim pr^ 
opimum,— that set by for some special occasion of tfestaJ r^oioing. In the Geneva 
version, " (Aa( t&tted calf." 

t Augustine evades this difficulty : Tunc enim enique [Christns] occiditur cilm 

i De PvMc, c. S. 

^ Amdt (De Vera ChnsL, 1. 2, c. 8) : Hoc convivium innuit gaudium angelo- 
rum, sive ■civiJUanlem, i^ijkaniejn, et ceromntem misericordiam quam Ps. Ixiii. 5 ; 
Jes. Ixvi. 13, depingit. 

II Origen {Horn. 23 in Leo.} on the words " My feasts," which there occurs, 
asks: Habet ergo Deus dim festos suoal Ilabet. Est enim ei magna festivitas 
hnmana salus. 
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The fatlier solemnly reinstates him, before tliem ail, ia the honors of a 
BOD. " TMsmy son^' he says — and then, comparing the present with 
the past, " leas dead, and is alive again" — " dead," for the state of sin ie 
over considered in Scripture as a state of death — (1 John iii. 14; I 
Tim. V. 6 ; Ephes. ii. I) — " he was hst, and isfourtd," — compare 1 Pet 
ii. 25 : " Ye were as sheep going astray, hut are now returned unto the 
shepherd and bishop of your souls ;" aBd while thus the lost was found, 
and the dead olive, " they began to be merry." 

Here this parahle, lite the two preceding, might have ended. But 
our Lord at ver. 11 saying ^Htoo sons," had promised something more ; 
and complete as is this first part within itself, yet is it also to form part 
of another and more complex whole, and to derive new beauty from the 
contrast which is thus brought out between the large heart of God and 
the narrow grudging heart of man. For the purposes of this contrast 
the elder brother, who as yet has been named to us, and no more, is now 
brought upoH the scene. He, while the house is ringing with the festal 
rejoicing, returns from " the jkld" where, no doubt, he bad been, as 
usual, laboriously occupied; so much is implied in the words; and it is 
not without good reason that this intimation is giveu us. For thus we 
are informed that while the other had been wasting time and means and 
strength, — his whole portion of goods,— in idle and sinful pleasures 
abroad, he had been engaged at home, on his father's ground, in pursuits 
of useful industry. This is not a justification, but yet is a tacit expla- 
nation, of the complaints which he presently thinks himself entitled to 
make. As he " drew nigh to the lumse, lie heard music and dancing." 
It would be alien to the manners and feelings of the East, to suppose 
the guests themselves to have been engaged in these diversions : tbey 
would but be listeners and spectators, the singers and dancers being 
hired for such occasions. Surprised at these unaccustomed sounds, "he 
called one cf the servants and asked what these things ineant" Let us 
note here with what delicate touches the ungenial character of the man 
is indicated already He does not go in ; he does not take for granted 
that when his father makes a feast, there is matter worthy of making 
merry about. But, aa if already determined to mislike what is going 
forward, he prefers to remain without, and to learn from a servant the 
occasion of the joy, or rather, as he puts it, "wliat these things meant," 
demanding an explanation, as if thoy reijuired it. And then the tidings 
that his father had received his brother "sa/e and sound,"* with the 

* How nice ia the observance of all the lesser proprieties of the narration, Tlio 

BiUier, in the midst of all his natural affection, is yet full of the morii sisniflcince 

of his son's retnrn — that ho has corae back another person from what he was when 

he went, or while he tarried, in that far land; he sees into the deep of his joy, that 

22 
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thought of his father's joy, his brother's safety, instead of stirring up 
any gladness in his heart, move him rather to displeasure ; " he was an- 
gry^' and in place of rushing to that brother's arms, " would not go in." 

Nor even when his father so far bore with him as to come out and 
entreat hira, would he lay aside his displeasure, but loudly complained 
of the unfairness with which he was treated — the bounty which was be- 
stowed upon his brother's misconduct: "Lo! these fnany year& do 1 
serve thee, neither transgressed X at any time thy a>mmandment, and yet 
thou necer gave^ me a Mdjthat I might make nurry wdh my friends"* 
And then he invidiously compares the father's conduct to his brother j 
" This ti„y son," he says not, my brother,—" wAj'cA hath decoured thy 
living" again invidiously, for in a sense it was his otm^ " with harliMs," 
very probably, yet only a presumption upon his part — ' .is soon as he 
was come," he says not, was returned^ as of one who had now at length 
resumed his own place, but speaks of him as a stranger — upon the first 
moment of his arrival, and after years, not of duty, but disobedience — 
" thou, hast kilkdfor him" not a kid merely, but the choicest calf in the 
stall. What would ho have said, if he had known ail, and seen him 
arrayed in the best robe, and with all his other adornments, when this 
which alone he mentions^as it is all which he has learned from his infor- 
mant, so moves his indignation? 

It is too joyful an occasion for the father to take the just exception 
which he might at the tone and temper of this remonstrance. There 
shall not be, if he can help it, a cloud upon any brow, and instead of 
answering with aught of severity, he expostulates with the malcontent, 
would have him see the nnreasonableness of his complaint — nor does he 
fail to warn him that he is now, in fact, falling into the very sin of bis 
brother, when he said, " Give me the portion of goods that falldh to me." 
He is feeUng as though he did not truly possess what ho possessed with 
his father, — as though he must separate and divide something off from 
his father's stock, before he could call it truly his own. The father's 
answer is a warning against this evil, which lay at the root of the elder 

he is receiving him now indeed a son, once dead but now alive, once lost io him 
and to God, but now found allteby both. But the servant conflnea Imnself to the 
more external features of the case, (o the feet, that after all he has gone through of 
sicesa and hardship, hia fether baa yet received hita " safe and sound." Even if 
he conld enter deeper into the matter jet with a suitable discretion he cooflnis 
himself to that which falls plainly under his and every one's eye. 

* Jerome (dJ. Dam., Ep. 21) finding an emphasis in these last words, " tcic* 
mp/mni^s/'askBof him; Potest ewe tibi aliqua jucunditas nisipafie to cumcele- 
brante conyivium'? Cf. Bernard, In Cant., Serm. 14, 4. 

t This is one of Eengcl's flnc and delicate notices : Venit. dicit, ut de alieno 
loqacus : non, rediit. 
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brother's sptecb.thongli it had spoken out more plainly in the yoiinger's, 
the same which spoiie out moat plainly of all in the words of the wicked 
husbandmen, " This is the heir ; let us kill him, that the inheritance 
may be ours." ''Son, thou ar£ ever with tik, and all thai I have is thine;" 
and then he makes him see the unloving spirit out of which his discon- 
tent proceeded ; "-Itims meet thai vx should Timke merry and beglad; 
for this thy brother" {mt merely " my son," as thou hast ungraciously 
put it, but "thy Itrother," Idnned to thee, and to whom therefore Mnd- 
ness ia due) — he "was dead, attd is alive again;* ivas lost, and is found." 
Wbat success the father's expostulations met, we are not told. 
Whether we shall assume them to have been successful or not will, in 
fact, be mainly determined by the interpretation which we give to this 
concluding portion of the parable. Those who see in the younger 
brother the Gentile, and therefore in the elder the Jew,t certainly find 
this portion of it encumbered with fewer difficulties than those who deny 
that its primary purpose can be to set forth their history, and their rela- 
tions to one another and to God. As in the interpretation which I have 
here sought to establish, the correctness of such application, as the pri- 
mary at least, has been denied, it will be needful to look elsewhere for a 
solution of the difficulties, which are indeed the same whiftb beset us in 
the parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard, They resolve them- 
selves into this single one,— Is thdr righteousness, whom the'elder brother 
represents, real or not? If real, bow can this be reconciled with his 
contumacy towards his father,and his unloving spirit towards his brother?* 

• SCHOETTGEN, Hor. Hth. V. 1, p. 877. 

t ThHs Augustine (Q»(?st.j;i7o»|r., L2,qa.33j: The elder brother was in the 
field, that is, the Jew was occupied laboro servilis opens : returning he heard 
music and dancing, scil. apiritu plenos voeibua consonis Evangelium prsedicare. 
He inquires of the prophets, what mean these ftstivals in the Church, in which he 
ijearanopsrt: theyleU of the calluigofthe Gentiles; but he is displeased, and 
will not enter. A time however is coming, so Augustine continues, after the ful- 
ness of the Gentiles has come in, when the ather will come out and entreat hun, to 
the end that all Israel may be saved ; for by this coming out of the fitther, he un- 
derstands the manifest vocation of the Jews in the last times. Here he must needs 
be in error ; for however we may accept the elder brother as a portrait of the Jews 
as they were in tlie days of Christ's earthly life, yet we cannot imagine his con- 
tumacy and self-righteousness manifesting itself in them, when the Lord hereafter 
aholl bo Buccesafully dealing with them for fheh conversion, ana when " they shall 
look on him whom they have pierced, and moam for liim as one that is in bitter- 
ness for his first-bom." 

X Jerome's reply to Damasus [Ep. 21 ), which has been more than once referred 
to, Is very remarkable, as showing how the diffloulties which press upon this part 
of the parable, ware ftlt quite as strongly in the Church in his time as now. It 
was just this qiKstion which Damasus had asked : Nunqnid personal justi fam im- 
manls invidia poterit coaptari T And Theophyiact caUa the question about the 
elder son, th ■soXvhpbXKifrav f^njiUH. 
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For does the true beliover accuse God of uarighteoESness in Us dealinga 
with men t does he grudge, and not rather rejoice, when one who has 
departed more widely, it may lie, than himself, is brought home to the 
fold of God? How again does the supposition that his righteousness 
was real, agree with the aim of this part of the parable, which is directed 
against the Pharisees, whoso righteousness, for the most part, was not 
such, but feigned and hypocritical T But on the other side, if it is not 
real, how is this reconcilable with the course of the story, according to 
which the elder brother had remained ever in hia father's house, or witn 
his uncontradicted assertion concerning his own continued ohedienco, or 
with the meed of approbation and assurances of favor which he receives 
from his father's lips? Each determination of the question is embar- 
rassed with difficulties— and that certainly with considerable, though 
perhaps not with the greatest, which is come to by Jerome,* by Theo- 
phylact, and by others, nam ly that by th elder son the Pharisees arc 
signified, whose righteousn s w t g d and hypocritical ;— that his 
assertions concerning his wn nt nued bedience are suffered to pass 
uncontradicted, because, even ^ a t ng th m to be true, the ease woulcl 
not bo altered — the father a gu ng w th h m econeesso:^ "Be it so, thai 
is not the subject now in hand — 11 w n your obedience to have been 
without interruption, your works always to have been well-pleasing io 
my sight, yet ought you in love to rejoice that your brother has returned 
to us once more, and to be well-pleased at this exuberant joy and glad- 
ness with which he is welcomed home." 

But there seems a possible middle course, which shall escape the 
embarrassments which undoubtedly perplex this as.well as the opposite 
scheme of interpretation— that we sec in him, or in those whom he repre- 
sents, a low, but not altogether false form of legal righteousness. He ia 
one who has been kept by the law from gross offences — he has been 
occupied, though in a servilef spirit, in the works of that law. So, no 
doubt, bad been many of the Pharisees : many of them hypocrites— but 
also many of them sincerely, though in much blindness of heart, follow- 
ing after righteousness (Rom. x. 1, 2),— a righteousness indeed of a low 
sort,^ in the strivings after which, while those were mostly external, they 

» Christ, he says, paints the Phai^isees, aon quales erant, aed qualoa esse debn- 
erant. Theophylact calls them, kbSi' imiStao' SUaioi. 

t Jerome: Non conSnnavit vera esse qus diserat Alius, sed irascentem aha 
rattone compescuit, 

X I cannot, however, press the word SavMiai (ver. 29) into service here, as Ben. 
gol does, whose note upon it is,— Confessio servitntis. There is no confession of a 
Bervile mind, no abnegation of a state of filial adoption, at Acts xs, 19 ; 1 Thess. i. 9, 
nor in many passages where SooMim is used,— any more than when Paul calla blm- 
lelf a servant (SoB\os) of Jesus Christ. 

5 Salmeron: Intelligam-a verosjustos, sedmediocrea. 
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did not attain to any deep Eelf-acquaintancej any such knowledge of the 
plague of their own hearts as should render them mild and merciful to 
others, any such insight into the breadth of that law which they pro- 
fessed tD keep, as should thoroughly abase them before God. Sueh may 
have been some of the murmurers here — persons not utterly to be reject- 
ed, nor the good in them to be'utterly denied, but who had need rather 
to be shown what was faulty, deficient, narrow, and loveless in their reli- 
gion; — to be invited to renounce their servilo for a filial spirit, and to 
enter into the nobler liberties of that Church and kingdom which Christ 
was establishing upon earth. And in this sense we must then under- 
stand the father's invitation to the elder son to come in. Hitherto he 
had been laboring "i« thejidd^'* but now he is invited to a festival. 
They whose work for God had hitherto been servile, the hard taskwork 
of the law, are invited now to enter into the joy of the Lord, the freedom 
of the Spirit.f This part of the parable will then be as much a preach- 
ing of the Gospel of the kingdom to the legalist, as the earlier part of it 
had been to the gross sinner, — as love to the one spoke there, so love to 
the other here. 

The elder son's reply to the father's invitation (ver. 29, 30), and 
especially those words, "yei thou never gavest me a kid," show too plainly 
that he understands not the nature of that kingdom to which he is invited. 
He is looking for certain definite rewards for his obedience, to the get- 
ting something /rom God, instead of possessing all things « God.J In- 
stead of feeling it Lis true reward, that he had been ever with kis father, 
he rather would plead this as establishing his claim to some other 
reward.^ In the father's reply, " So?i, tlmu art eeer vnth me, and ail 
that I have w thine," we must be careful that we place the emphasis on 
the right word, for without this we shall entirely miss tie meaning. It 
is not, " Son thou art ever with me," as though the contrast was drawn 
between him and the younger son who had so long not been with his 
lather ; but we should read rather, " Son, thou art ever with me," setting 
the emphasis on the last words. "What need to talk of other friends? 
thou art ever with a better than them all, witi myself. Why shouldest 
thou have expected a kid, when all that I have is tkit/e ?" To make the 
first clause of the sentence an honorable recognition of his past obedi- 
ence, or tho second a promise that he " shall inherit all things," is an 

• Ambrose ; Terrenis operilraB occnpatus, ignoraiis quK sunt SpiritOs Dei. But 
Augustine {Enarr. in Ps. CTsiviil.) rather more fiiyorably : Signiflcat sanctos » 
lego facientfiS opera et prfecepta legis. 

f Augustine: Ad perftuitonem potions atquejocundioris exultatioDie invitat. 

t Augustine : Non dicit pater. Omnia possides, se'd, Omnia me» tua snnt. 

^ He shonid have felt, in Bernard's words : Ipso totributor, ipse retribntio noskv, 
dec aliud jam qiUm ipsum expectanius ab ipso. 
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.ntir. missing and m.mng of llo whole. E.ttar i. tic fa.t m.d. li.. 
Ihe ke«n..l, Ihougli .t the mme limo the mo>l lomg, lebnio ; Am not 
I to thee more ih.n «U bosideB)" in the .eeond the mo>t emc.t ..tn- 
ing; ..What is mine ie thine, if only tho. wilt so regard .. ; what een I 
do for thee, if thy fellowship in mj things tails to make the. feel n.h) 
and ho. wondertnll, do those last words deolare to »s the trn. natnre of 
the reward, of th. kingdom: '•MtMtlha,^ « (te,'" the elder son 
.0 douh. had thonght that what was gi™ to his bro.W ... tako. f^orn 
hhn ■ bat in the fieo kingdom of Ioto one ha. not less, be..n» another 
hasBore; bnl .11 is possessed by eaoh. The tount.m of God . gtaoe m 
not as a Me seant, spring in the desert, ro.nd wh.oh thirst, irarfers 
need to strive and strngglo.mnddyi.g the waters w.th the.r feet, push.ng 
one another .way, lost those water, he drawn dry b, other, before the, 
,»me to oarlake of them themselves, hut a mighty ineihaustible nver, on 
the banks of whioh .11 may stand, and of whieh none need grndg. lest ,t 
others drink largely and freely, th.re .iU not onongh rem.m for them- 
sehe. To each of Ms true servant, and ehildren the Lord s.,., .s the 
f.thor did to his elder son, " M tiot / *«« i. thine ;»• if an, then is 
stmloned and counts that he ha. not enough, he is slraiten.d, a, is th. 
elder son here, not in Bod, but in himself, i« his own narrow and grndg- 

'°^ Th" e is abundant reason wh, nothing should he said of th. i..ue of 
the father'. ..postnl.lio.s with hi. di.eo.tenled son. That eo.ld not 
vet be t«ld, even a. it was ,et unoertain whether the serihe. and Ph.n- 
Ls might not also be won to rep.nt.noe, whieh indeed though of an- 
other kind and for other .ins, the, needed quit, as muoh as the puhli- 
..n. .Id harlots. The Lord not distin.tl, declaring th.t the elder son 
sullenl, refused to tM la^ to enter in, or th.t he w.. finaUy eriud.d 
for hi.' contumacy, intimated to these, that as yet tie kingdom o God 
was not closed .gainst them-thal they too, as well .. the puUiean. 
and .inner, were invited and summoned to leave their low, poor, .nd 
form.l ..ivice "the element, of the world" (Gal. iv. 3), and to enter 
into tlie .lorious liherlie. of the kingdom of Chris^-to ho present at that 
SBlrituaHestival wherein ho should manife.t his glory, changing th. 
weak and watery element, of that old dispensation into the generous and 
Eladdening wineofthenew. .(Johnii. 1-11.) 

That it is true, of whioh we have here onl, an uncertain intimation 
the r.t»inE, and on the.o grounds, to go in, w.. fo.rfoll, folflled and 
on the l.rg..t scale, when the Jews in the apostolic times refused to take 

. Ans..U«. on the,, w-.rd,, .ay: SU enin pert.eti. .1 '^^^2,2^. 
tomortalibu. Bill, h.benl.r cmnia, ut .W omnlmn .msul., .1 omaai .ingalorum. 
« »nu .aipidlta. nihil .ine anEa..!.. «. »«■ cam .05,1.1,. car,!., lea.t 
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part ill the great festival of reconciliation, with which the G-entile world's 
incoming into the kingdom was being celebrated. How may we read 
all through the Acta, as especially siii. 45 ; xiv. 19 ; xvii. 5, 13 ; xviii. 
12, a commentary on this statement, — He would not go in, because hifl 
brother was received so freelj with music and with dancing. If he had 
been submitted first to a painful apprenticeship of the law, if he too had 
been sent to work in the field, it might have been another thing. (Acta 
XV. 1.) But that he should be thus made free of the kingdom of God, 
be brought into the festival at once — this was more than they could bear. 
Kumbers staid openly and sullenly without. Others, as the Ebionitea, 
only pretended to go in, or went in under a mistaken supposition that 
it should bo as in their narrow hearts they desired, and discovering 
their error, presently withdrew themselves again,* At the same time 
we Ctentiles must not forget that the whole matter will be reversed at 
the end of the present dispensation, and that we shall be in danger then 
of playing the part of the elder brother, and shall do so, if we grudge at 
the largeness of the grace bestowed upon the Jew, who ia now the 
prodigal feeding upon busks far away ftom hia Father's house.f 

* Augnstinc (Sam. Inedi.') : Irascitur frater m^or . . . St»machati snnt Judiei 
venire gentes de tanto compendio, nullis impositis oneribua legis, non dolore cir- 
cumcisionis camaliB, in p«ccato accipere baptismum salutarem, 

■f Cajetan's view of the elder brother and his anger is very interesting, and I am 
not aware that any interpreter, except indeed Jerome, and lie but Elightly, lisa 
brouglit it forward. He spealis first of the Joy and consolation which the ponifcat 
sinner often finds at hia first return unto God;— these are set forth by the music 
and danovng,— ibr him all the gloriea of the Gospel have the ftesimeBs of novelty, 
and, ftr a while, an overpowering gladness, whiiji they cannot have £br him who 
haa ever continned in the ways of the Lord. The joy of the latter has indeed been 
influitely greater than this one burst of gladness, but it has been spread over a far 
larger space of time :— so that seeing thtf other's esultation, ho may be tempted 
for a moment to ask, with a transient feeling of discontent, why to him also is not 
given this burst of esultirg joy! why for him the iatled calf has never been slain' 
— But the answer is, because he has been ever with his father, because his father's 
possessions are, and have boon always, his. His joy therefore is soberer and more 
solid,— not the suddenly swelling mountain cataract, but the deep, though smooth 
and silent, river: and what is given to the other, is ^ven to him just because he is 
a beginner. And Cajetan concludes his very interesting explanation of the whole 
parable with these words : Adverte hie, prudens lector, Deum quandoqne noviter 
pcenitentes afGcere magna consolations intemi gaudii, donee flrmontur iti via Dei; ., 
hsc antem non sunt niajorisp©rftctionisftuctns,seddeliciEeqmedam seublanditios 
ctElestis Patris, qufe perfectioribua raultis negantnr. This view was a very favorite 
one with the Mystics, who observed how in the festivals the first and eighth days, 
that is, their beginnings and their glorious consummations, were commonly the 
days of chieftest gladness, and they compare these joys to sugared dainties, with 
which those who are as it were children in spiritual things, aro first allured int« 
Christ's school. Tohnar (De Spvrit. Perfect.) uses a like image : Hieo ifaquc dovo- 
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tionis gratia in&ntibus dari solet, nt ad bona opera per earn incilentur. quemadmo- 
diim Tenatiois canibus in principio solet gustus feramm captarum prjeberi, ut ad ve- 
nandum ei fortiiis insifitant.— Before leaving this parable, I would jnst Uke notice 
of a very interesting allegory, called indeed itself, liut incorrectly, a parable, found- 
ed upon this present one, which appears among tlie worlfs of St. Bernard, but is bj 
bis Benedictine editors (v. 1, p. 1251) attributed to some other author. 
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THE UNJUST STEWARD. 



This parable, whereof no one, who has seriously considered it, can un- 
derrate the difficulties, — difficulties which multiply rather than disap- 
pear tlie closer the parable is searched into, — which Cajetau found so 
great that he gave up the matter in despair, affirming a solution impos- 
sible, — has been the subject of manifold, and those the most opposite, 
interpretations. I cannot doubt, however, that many interpreters have, 
so to speak, "overrun their game," and that we have here a parable of 
Christian prudence, Christ exhorting us, if I may so say, to use the world 
and the world's goods in a manner against itself, and for God. I shall 
not attempt to give a complete account of all the interpretations to which 
it has been submitted ; since that would be an endless task,* but as I 
go through the parable shall note what parts of it those interpreters, 
who have the best right to be heard, have considered its key-words, and 
the meanings which they have made the whole parable to render up, 
noting at the same time what seem the weak and unsatisfactory points 
in those explanations which I shall reject. 

The Lord, having finished the parable of the Prodigal Son, did not 
break off the conversation, but, — it is probable, after a short pause, which 
he allowed that his words might sink down into the hearts of his hearers, 
— resumed, addressing his words, however, not any more to the gain- 
sayers and opposers' — not to the Pharisees, but to those who heard him 
gladly and willingly, — to "Am disciples," as we ate (ver. 1) espressly 
told. By " his disciples," we must understand not exclusively the twelve 
(see Luke vi. 13) nor yet on the other hand the multitude, in a certain 



a work entirely demoted to this parable (E^plic. Parable dt 
Miprobo (Earn. Descriplioi Lips. 1803), gives an appalling list of explanationa 
oflferod, aad a brief analysis and judgment of them all ; hut I have not been alila 
'jO derive much assistance from the book. 
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degree well affected to the doctrine and person of Christ, yet at tlie 
same time hanging loosely upon him. — following him from plaflo to place, 
but with minds not as yet made up to join themselves without reserve 
to him as to their master and lord : — rather the whole hody of those who 
had attached themselves to he taught of him, whom his word had found 
out in the deep of their spirits, and who having left the worl3's service, 
had decidedly passed over into the ranks of his people. To them, to the 
"dudples" so understood, the parable was addressed, and for them 
meant, since it is scarcely probable, as some would have it, that the 
Lord was spealdng to them, but at the Pharisees. These last, it is true, 
were also hearers of the Lord's words (ver. 14), but the very mentioa 
of them as such excludes them from being the persons to whom it was 
primarily addressed. Tho Lord may havo intended, — it would seem 
most likely did intend, — some of his shafts to glance off upon them, while 
yet it was not at them that thay wera originally aimed. We shall pre- 
sently see that in relation to, at least, one of tho expositions which are 
offered, it will be important to have fized in our minds for whom above 
all the parable was meant. 

" Tfiere was a certain rick man, which had a steward," not a land- 
bailiff* merely, but a ruler over all his goods, such as was Eiiezer in 
the house of Abraham (Gren. ssiv. 2-12), and Joseph in the house of 
Potiphar (Gen. xxsix. 4). It was one of the main duties of such a 
steward to dispense their portions of food to the different members of the 
household (Luke xii. 42), to give the servants or slaves their portion in 
due season, a duty which we sometimes find undertaken by the diligent 
mistress of a house (Prov. sxsi. 15), "And the same vxis accused 
unto him that he had wasted his goods."\ This of the lord's needing that 

* And therefore not rillicus, whict tho Vulgate has, nor yet diapensator, which 
is a, cashier. The maecuracy of the flrat espression is noted and corrected by 
Jerome (Ep. 121, qu. 6), who at the same time gives a good accoimt of what were 
the steward's duties; Tillicus proprife villie gubornator est, unde nomen aceepit, 
Oinonf/iot autem tam pecnnise qu*m fcugum, et omnium qufe dominua possidet, 
dlspensator. See too Ad Ettslocir, Ep. 22, o. 35, for the duties of the osconomnB, 
in the Egyptian monasteries ; and for much information on the subject, Mr. GsBa- 
wbll's Exp. of the Par., v. 4, p. 3, and Becker's Charikks, v. 2, p. 87. Procurator 
would bo the best ttanslation. (See Becker's OaJlus, v. 1, pi 109.) In the pictures 
lately discovered in the Egyptian tomhs, the steward is seen oflen with all his 
writing materials, taking an esact note of the amoimt of the harvest, hefbre it is 
storedio the granaries (HKNGBTENBERi!'sB(icto*JUi!se«,«JKJJE|r5rpfe)i, p. 28); which 
Is something to the point here, as the same person would naturally have the over- 
sight of the ODtgoing;s as well. 

■f There does not seem any reason why we should have shared tho error of iho 
Vulgate, quasi disiip&sset, when it is phiin from the present (is ZiaaKopwi^av) of the 
original, that it is no past, but an actnal and present, unfaithlWneas to his trust 
rtth which he is charged. 
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the ill conduct of his steward should come to his ears iJirough a third 
party, belongs to the earthly setting forth of the truth: yet it finds its 
parallel, Gen. sviii. 30, 31. There is not the slightest ground for sup- 
posing, as some have done, that the steward was falsely and ealum- 
nioTislj accused. It lies not in the word, for the same is used Dan, iii. 8, 
where it is said that certain Chaldseans came near and accused tlie Jews ; 
yet it was not falsely that they accused them of kaving refused to wor- 
ship the golden image ; nor had Daniel heen calumniously accused of 
having knelt and prayed, and given thanks before his God ;— -malignantly 
it might be, and in each ease was, and so much lies in the word, but not 
falsely.* No support then is to be found in this word for their view, 
who would in a greater or less measure clear the character of the stew- 
ard.t Indeed, his own words (ver. 3) seem an implicit acknowledg- 
ment of his guilt: he proposes not to make any defence, and bis after 
conduct, his scheme for helping himself out of his difSeulties, wUl allow 
no conciusion, but that the accusation, though it might have been 
brought against him by some enemy and from malicious motives, yet 
was one with most entire foundation in the truth. The accusation was. 



* In hoth places tlie same word (Siaj9a\Aia) is nsed in the Septuagint, ty which 
Luke here espresses the accusation against ■Hie Eteward. Cf. 2 Mace. iii. 11. 
He was as the Vulgate has it, diffamatns, but not in our EngEsh use of the word, 
,kfavied. 

t As for instance Schleiennacher, who says: " The right view of this parable ia 
lo be sure very much perverted, if the steward who, after all, has not committed 
any breach of trust (?) on his own account, nor was charged with it, is notwith- 
standing to be termed uikoc. t. iSiKlm, and we will not make up our minda to leave 
alxiifiii/i! without an epithet, and to rc&r this ^ikIb; to ir^piaii' : [against this 
construction see 'Wlner's GrarnmaWc, p. 185 :] and if the master who treats his 
seivant in so very arbitrary a way, and dischargee him, without inquiry, upon a 
secret information, and who besides discovers no higher measure by which ho 
judges of human actions than prudence, if this character is all along considered a 
blameless man." But it is very difficult to see what Schleiennacher would gaic 
for his scheme by the altered construction, " The Lord praised the steward for 
his injustice," comes pretty nearly to the same thing as, "TVie Lordpraised the un- 
JHStstcward.;" apd with such analogous phrases as ^uofiioTOTSi iSucfat, KpiTJii t^i 
iSmlas (Lake xviii, 6), ixpoatiis itciK-^iriuiv^s (Jam. 1. 25), he will scarcely persuade 
that the ordinary and natural collocation of the words is to be abandoned, even to 
help out his marvellous interpretation of the parable, according to which the rich 
householder is the Romans, the steward the publicans, and the dehtoifl the Jewish 
people ; the lesson it contains beiog. If the publicans show themselves mild and 
indulgent towards their nation, the Bomana will in their hearts praise them, and 
tbey who have now lost all fiivor with their countrymen, will -by them be fhrorably 
reeei»ed. But in what sense, it may be asked, could a coming into favor with the 
Jewish people be termed a reception into everlasting habitations 1 this last is 
somewhat too strong a phrase for any thing which they could do for those who 
showed themselves fhvorably disposed towards them. 
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that he wasted or scattered hia master's goods, — that to adininistored 
them without due fidelity, turning them to private ends, laying them ottt 
for himself, and not for hia lord. This last, when the charges against 
his steward were brought to his ears, "called him and said unto him, 
Hme is it that Ihear this of thee?" This is not examination, hut rather 
the expostulation of indignant surprise, — "o/" tliee,* whom I had trusted 
so far, — to whom I had committed so much; Give an account of thy 
stewardship, fm- thou, mayest be no longer steward." 

They who, lilte Anselm, see in the parable the rise and growth and 
fruits of repentance, lay much stress upon these words, " How is it that 
Ihear this of thee?" This remonstrance is for them the voice of God 
speaking to the sinner, and convincing him of sin, bringing home to hia 
oonseienee that he has had a stewardship and has been abusing it ; and 
the threat, t/iou ^nayast be no longer steward" is in like manner a bring- 
ing home to him, by sickness or by some other means, that he will soon 
be removed from his earthly stewardship, and have to render an account. 
He feels that he cannot answer God one thing in a thousand, and that 
when oace he is- thus removed, there will be no help for him; he cannot 
dig, for the night will have eome in which no man ean work ; and he 
will be ashamed to beg for that morcy, which he knows will then be 
refused. Consistently with this view, they see in the lowering of the 
bills, not a further and crowning act of unrighteousness on his part, but 
the first act of his righteousness, the dealing of one who now seeks, 
while he has time, to do good with that which is committed to him, to 
lay out the things in his power not with merely selfish aims, but in acts 
of charity and kindness, to scatter for God rather than for himself, to 
heap up in heaven and not on earth. The dishonesty of the act they 
get over, cither by giving this lowering of the bills altogether a mystical 
meaning, and so refusing to contemplate it in the letter at all, or in a 
way of which we shall presently have to take notice. He is still called 
they say, the '■'•unjust" steward (ver. 8), not because he remains such, 
but because of his former unrighteousness ; he bears that name for the 
encouragement of penitents. It is as much as to say. Though he had 
been this unrighteous ungodly man beforetime,he yet obtained now 
praise and commendation from his lord. He retained the title, as did 
Matthew that of " the publican" {Matt. x. 3), even after he had become 
an apostle of the Lord Jesus Christ,f in perpetual remembrance of the 



* Wetstein ; MIrantis | de te I quern procuratorem constitoj. 

+ So the author of a sermon in the Benod, edit, of St. Bernard (v. % p. 714), 
who gives tJiia aa the smn of the parable : Maltft laude est dignns, qui relicto erroro 
pristine conversationia, diviti Deo satisikciens redit ad griitiam : and Anselm 
{Unm.. 12), ivho, however, sees in the steward only an unfaithfu] ruler in tlia 
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grace of God which had found tim in that mean employment, and out of 
that had raised him to so great a dignity ; as in lite manner we have 
Zenas t/ie lawyer (Tit. in. 13) ] Tiahah Ike harlot (Keh. xi.31); Simon 
tlic leper (Matt. xsvi. 6) ; not that such they were now, hut that such 
thoy OBoe had been. But there is nothing in the man's counsels with 
himself that marks the least change of mind, the slightest repentance — 
no recognition of guilt, no acknowledgment of a trust abused, no desire 
expressed henceforward to bo found faithful, but only an utterance of 
selfish anxiety concerning his future lot, of fear lest poverty and distress 
may come upon him ; and the explanation, 'however ingenious, of bis 
being still characterized (ver. 8) as the '■ unjust'" steward, is quite un- 
satisfactory. 

But now follow bis counsels with himself, and first nis expression of 
utter inability any where to find help : his past softness of life has unfit- 
ted him for labor : his pride forbids his begging. Yet this helplessness 
endures not long. He knows what he will do ; and has rapidly con- 
ceived a plan whereby to make provision against that time of need and 
destitution which is now so near at hand. If his determination is not 
honest, It Lb at any rate promptly taken ; and this is part, no doubt, of 
the skill for which be gets credit, — that he was not brought to a non- 
plus, but quickly found a way of escape from his distresses. " lam re- 
solved leJwZ to do, thai when I am put ouZofthe stewardship'' they may 
receive me into th^r Jtouses" as one from whom they have received kind- 
nesses, and who, therefore, may trust to find hospitable entertainment 
among them, — a miserable prospect, as the son of Siracb declares (xxis. 
22-28), yet better than utter destitution and want. Hereupon follows 
the collusion between him and his lord s debtor* They owed, it seema. 
to the householder, at least the two whce cises are instanced, and who 
are evidently brought forward as reprfientiti'; es of many more, — just 
as but three servants are named out of the ten (Luke six. 13), to whom 
pounds bad been intrusted, — the one a hundred measures of oil, and 
the other a hundred measures of wheat It is not likely that they 
were tenants of bis, who paid their rents in kind, which rents were now 
by the steward lowered, and the leases tampered with ; the name " debt- 
or" seems not to point that way. Again, the enormous amountf of the 

Church, not every man to whom a dispensation has been committed, which he lias 
been abusing; — he says; Laudari 9, Domino memit; ct nos ergolauderans eum, .. . 
neo enm in aliquo, priusquam correctus eat, audeamus reprehendere, ut hfBC pute- 
mna in his quie erga debitores egit domino fraudem fecisse, aed potins credamus 
ouni in his lucra Domini svii prudenti conailio qmesiase, et ejus volimtatera 
ImplAssc. 

* In the Tulgaic : Araotns a. villicatione ; but Tertnllian in far happier Latin: 
tb acta summotna. 

t The woM " measare " in our translation, wbicli may be a small or a largo 
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oil and wheat, botli of tliem costly articles (see Prov. xxi. 1"), whieh 
is due, makes it equally unlitely that these "dd)tors" were /loorer 
neighbors or depeudents, whom the rich householder had supplied 
with means of living in the shape of food,~iiot however as a gift, bat 
as a loan, taking frOm them an acknowledgment, and meaning to be re- 
p'iii when they had ability. Rather we might assume the foregoing 
trans'ictions, by which these men came into the relation of debtors to 
the neb man to have been of this kind, — that he, having large posses- 
sions and therefore large incomings from the fruits of the earth, had 
sold, through hia steward,*a portion of such upon credit to these debt- 
ors,— merchants or other factors, and they had not as yet made their 
pajments They had given, however, their bills, or notes of hand, ac- 
knowledging the amount which they had received, in which amount they 
owned themselves to stand indebted to him. These, which had remained 
m the steward s keeping, he now returns to them, — " Take thy bill" or 
*■ Take bach thy bill"* — bidding them to alter them, or substitute oth- 
ers in their room, in which they confess themselves to have received 
much smaller amounts of oil and wheat than was actually the case, and 
einsi |uintlj tn be so much less in the rich man's debt than they truly 
WLri, To one debtor he remits half, to another the fifth of his debt ; by 
these diffe t p p t n teaching ua, say many, that charity is not to 
be t blind p fu n xhibited without respect of tlio needs, greater 
or smaller f th wh e its objects, but ever to be exercised with 
considerat n an 1 d t nf — that the hand is to be opened to some 
more widely th n t th 

In this I w n f th bills, Vitringaf finds the key of the parable, 
and proposes the following interpretation, which deserves to be recorded, 
if for nothing else, yet for its esceeding ingenuity. The rich mau ia 
God, the steward the Pharisees, or rather all the eoclesiaatical leaders of 
the people, tc whom was committed the administration of the kingdom 
of God, who were stewards of its mysteries. But they were accused by 

quantity, M\i to intimate this. Better Tjmdal and CriiEmer, who give it, " dins of 
oil" (the Rhemish, pipes), and "qimrters of wheat." It is exactly this quantity, 
one hundred cors of wheat, which in one of the apocryphal gospels, where every 
thing is on a gigantic scale, as with those whose only notion of greatness is size, 
we are fold that the child Jesus received in return for a single grain of wheat 
which he had planted in the ground. (Thilo's Cod. Apocryph., p. 302.) 

* VpAiJ,)ja^jijetp6ypa^oy ^oi. ii. 1^ = ype^ifiOTSiay xp^ovs 6fto?LDy7}TiH£l', hy th© 
Vulgate happily translated, cantio. See the Diet, of Gr. and Rom, Anil., a. v. 
[nterost of money, p. 524. 

t Thus Gregory the Great, who quotes from Gen. iv. : Si rect^ offeras, et non 
rect* dividas, peccftsti. 

\ ErklST. d. Parol)., p. 921, seq. This seems to have been the standing inter- 
pretaUon of the Cocceian school, for see Deylixg's Obss. Sac., v. 5, p. 335. 
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the prophets (see for instance Ezek. xsxiv, 2 ; Mai. ii. 8), and lastly by 
Christ himself; that they neglected their stewardship, used the power 
committed to them, not for the glory of God, but for purposes of self- 
honor — that they scattered his goods. Thej feel the justice of this ac- 
cusation, and that they are not in the grace of their Lord, and only out- 
wardly belong to his kingdom. Therefore thoy now seek to make them- 
selves friends of others, of the debtors of their Lord, of sinful men, — and 
this they do, acting as though they still possessed authority in the things 
of his kingdom. And the way by which they seek to make these friends 
is, by lowering the standard of righteousness and obedience, inventing 
convenient glosses for the evading of the strictness of God's law, allowing 
men to say, "It is a gift" (Matt. xt. 5), suffering them to put away their 
wives on any slight excuse (Ijuke xvi. 18), and by various devices mak- 
ing slack the law of God (Matt, xsiii. 16} ;— thus obtaining for themselves 
favor and an interest with men, and so enabling themselves, although 
God's grace was withdrawn from them, still to keep their hold on men, 
and to retain their advantages, their honors, and their peculiar privileges. 
This interpretation has one attraction, that it gives a distinct meaning 
to the lowering of the bills,—" Write ffty!' " Write fourscore ;"— which 
very few others do. The moral will then be no other than is commonly 
and rightly drawn from the parable ; Be prudent as they, as these chib 
dren of the present world, but provide for yourselves not temporary 
friends, but everlasting habitations : they use heavenly things for earthly 
objects ; but do you reverse the case, and show how earthly things may 
be used for heavenly.* 

* ffitli tte interpretation of these words as being n lowering the standard of 
obedience very nearly agrees the use of the parable which la made in the Liber 
S. Joannis Apocryplius, a religious book of the Albigenses, republished in Thilo's 
Codex Apocrypkus, p. 884, seq. It is with the very question which the steward 
here puts to the debtors, "Hirw miidi aweit ihou unto mij lord?" and with the. 
bidding " Write fiflij," " Write fauTScore," that Satan is introdnced as temptmg and 
seducing the inferior angels (blandiendo angelos invisibihs Patris). The very in- 
genious exposition of the parable by Gandentiua, bishop of Brescia, a cotcmporary 
of St. Ambrose, ia in the same line. He says, Tillicus iniquitatis Diabolus in- 
telligendus est, qui in seenlo relictas est, ut immunitatem [immanilatem 1] ejus 
villici ftigientes ad pietatem Del suppliciter curramus. Hie dissipat fecnlfatea Do- 
mini, quando in nos grassatur, qui portio Domini sumus. Hie escogilat quomodo 
valeat dehitores Domini, h. e., peccatis involutos non sol&m aperto prreiio perseqni, 
sed sub obtoutn Maeis benevolenti», blanda fraudo deoipere, qui ma^s eum in 
domes suaa felsl benignitate seducti recipiant, cum ipso in felemum jndicandi . . . 
Hie debita conservorum euorum relaxaro se ftlsi promittit, dam Tel.in fide vel in 
opere peccantibus variam pollieetnr indulgentiani. . . . Laadat [Salvator] aetu- 
tiam viUici minaciter simul et providonter. Minaoiter quidem, cdm vocabulo 
Iniquitatis pesaimam 'D'uCao'it prodonttam ctmaemna^-. pto-riAeiitei aiitem, dim 
contia argumentorum qus consffia diacipulos andicnies confiraiat, ut omni cautela 
»tqae pmdentii tam callido atque pmdenti inimico repagnent. 
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Connected with this view is that of the writer of an elaborate article 
in a modern G-erman Review. ' He conceivea the parable was meant 
for the scribes and Pharisees — only that he makes it to contain eounsel 
for ttem, — the unju&t steward is set forth for them to copy ; while Vi- 
tringa made it to contain a condemnation of ttem. They were the 
stewards and administrators in a dispensation which was now coming to 
a close ; and when in its room the kingdom of Christ was set up, then 
their much abused stewardship would bo taken away from them. The 
writer finds in the parable an exhortation to them, that in the little while 
that should intervene between the announcement and actual execution 
of this purpose of God's, they should cultivate that spirit which alone 
would give them an entrance "»«io everlasting habitations" into the 
kingdom not to be moved, — the spirit, that is, which they so much lacked, 
of mildness and love and meekness toward all men, their fellow sinners. 
This spirit and the works which it would prompt, he affirms, are justly 
set forth under the image of the remission of debtsf — and those, debts 
due to another, since it is against God that primarUy every sin is com- 
mitted. Such a spirit as this, of love and gentleness toward all men, 
flows out of the recognition of our own guilt, which recognition the writer 
finds in the absence on the steward's part of all attempts to justify or 
excuse himself The same temper which would prompt them to these 
works of love and grace, would fit them also for an entrance into the 
everlasting habitations, the coming kingdom, which, unlike that dispen- 
sation now ready to vanish away, should endure for ever. But how 
shall this interpretation be reconciled with the words, " He said also 
unto his disdples" with which the Evangelist introduced the parable 1% 

* ZjTO, in the ned. Slud. n. Kiitt. for 1831, p. 776. He had been however, 
though he seems not to know it, long ago anticipated by Salmcron {Serm. ta 
Evaag. Par., p. 231) : Quia enim Sctibce et Pharisjei cum lege et sacerdotio in 
-promptu erant, ut deficerent . . hortatur Dominus ut dent operam, ne auateift cum 
peccatoribus procedant, . . nt ita sllji praiparent nmicos, qui eos in Evangelium 

■f Weisse (Evaag. GcscL, v. 2, p. 162, seq,) brings forward as though it wore a 
great discovery of his own, and all that was wanted for the easy explanation of the 
parable, this view, that the lowering of the hills is the image hero under which, 
not acts of bounty and lore with tlio temporal mammon, but the spiritual act of 
the forgiveness of wns, is represented. He owns, howei-er, that he cannot bring 
this into agreement with ver. 9, " Make to yourselves friends of the mamMoii of iin- 
righteousness" and the words in Italics he therefore includes in brackets, being 
" convinced that Jeeus never spoke them !" 

% Not very milike this, is the esplanation given by Tertullian (Ce PitgS, in 
Persec, c, 13), only that he makes the exhortation to be addressed to the entu« 
Jewish people, and not to the spiritual chiefi of the nation alono : Eacifo autem 
vobis amicos de mammond ; quomodo intelligondum sit parabola pricmisaa doceat, 
ad populum Judaicum dicta, qui commissam sibi rationem Domini cdm mal* 
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it will then plainly be addressed not to them, but to the scribes and 
Pharisees, 

But to return ;— with these new acts of unrighteousness this child of 
the present world filled up the short interval between his threatened" and 
hia actual destitution of his office. It is not said that he attempted to 
conceal the fraudulent arrangement which he was making, or that he 
called his lord's debtors together se«e%— whether it was that he trusted 
that they would keep counsel, being held together by a common interest 
and by the hands of a common iniquity, — or whether he thus falsified 
the accounts, fearing neither God nor man, careless whether the trans- 
action were blown abroad or not, as being now a desperate man, who had 
no character to lose, and who was determined to brave the matter, confi- 
dent that there would he no redress for his lord, when the written docu- 
ments testified against him. This latter seems to me the most probable 
supposition— that the thing was done openly and in the face of day," and 
that the arrangement was such as, from some cause or other, being once 
completed, could not he broken, but must be permitted to stand. Wert 
it meant to have been a secret transaction, the lord's discovery of the 
fraud would hardly have been passed over, and the steward would 
scarcely have obtained for a contrivance which proved so clumsy that it 
was presently seen through and detected, even the limited praise which 
he does obtain as a skilful adapter of his means to his ends. Least of 
aL would he have obtained such praise, if it had depended merely on the 
forbearance of hia master, in the case of discovery being made, which 
the event proved must have been regarded as probable from the begin- 
ning, whether the arrangement should be allowed to stand good or not. 
Such forbearance could not have been counted on, even though the 
wordsf of the lore" should lead us, in the present instance, to assume that 

wiministrasset, deberet de majnmon^ hominibus, quod nos eramus amicos sibi 
potius prospicere qu4m inimicos, et relevare noa b. debitis peccatorum, ijuibua Deo 
flcljncbamur, si nobis de dominicl ratione conlbrrent, ut cilm ccepisset ab hujus 
deflcere gratia, ad nostram fldem refngientea reciperentm' in fabernacnla letema. 

* His words to the debtors, " Sit down qukkly and write," may appear to some 
characteristic of a man who wished to huddle over the matter as fest as possible, 
for fear of discovery;— so Bengel explains them,— Tax^w, raptim, furtim; and 
Maldonatus: Quod dicit d(A, hommis mihi fraudulenti et malfe agentis esse videlur, 
timentis, ne in scelere dcprehendatur, no quia dum adulterantur litterte, Buperveniat. 
But there is another fejr esplanation, that they are the words of a man who feeli 
that what is I0 be done, must be done at once— that to-day he has means lo help 
himself; while to-morrow they will have passed fl'om his hands. The transaction 
was evidently not with the debtors, one by one, apart ftom and mitnoivn to each 
otlier, as is slightly bat sufficiently indicated, by the ab S4 (,"And l/um"), with 
which the steward begins his address to the second, 

t Jensen, however, who ha.s a verj- interesting essay on this parable (TVieal 
23 
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he did not allow the steward to reap the full beaefita which he hoped 
from his dishonest scheming. 

But whether the arrangement waa a clandestine one or not, that it was 
a fraudulent one soema bejond a doubt : aueh, on the face of it, it is, and 
any attempt to mitigate, or explain away the dishonesty of the act, is 
hopeless,* It may be said, indeed, and haa sometimes been so, that this 
dishonesty of the transaction is not of the essence of the parable, but an 
inconvenience arising from the inadequacy of earthly relationships to set 
forth divine. They mnat fail somewhere, and this is the weak side of 
the earthly relation between a steward and his lord, which renders it not 
altogether a perfect type of tie relation existing between men and God, 
— that in the latter case, to nse Hammond's words, " the man hath lib- 
erty to use the wealth put into his hands, so as may be most (not only 
for his master's but also) for his own advantage, namely, to hia endless 
reward in heaven, which, though it were an injustice and falseness in a 
servant here on earth, who is altogether to consider Ms master's profit, 
not his own, yet it is duty, and that which by the will and command of 
God we are obliged to do, in the execution of that steward's office which 
the rich man holds under God — and is the only thing commended to us 
in this parable ; which is so far from denominating him that makes this 
advantage of the treasure committed to him an unjust or unrighteous 
steward, in the application, that it denominates him faithful {hiittS!) in 
the latter part of the parable, and him on\j false (SSikos) that doth it 

Slud. V,. Krit., 1829, p. 699), aecs a Bpiritual sign[floance in the householder's 
forbearing to break the arrangement— he says: "That which is related of the 
master,— how he regards the dealing of the steward, — does not blame it, nor stand 
to hia rights,— aeeraa to me to he the setting forth the grace of God, through which, 
Instead of entering info judgment with sinflil men, he rather rewards the good in 
them, which, according to strict right, eould not even attain to secure them from 
puniahment. Tor he leaves the steward to eigoy the fruit of his device— and since, 
after what has been said above, it cannot be conveniently supposed that he had no 
right to demand a strict reckonmg in the matter, it only remains to consider this, 
conduct as a voluntary forbearance on his part." 

* One might say absurd, but that it has been done with so much ability by 
Schula in an instructive little tt^ai\se{Vh.d.ParaMvim Verwalter, Breslau, 182J), 
as to redeem it from such a charge. The ancient oiKoriiios, he says, was one with 
far greater liberty of action, more uncontrolled freedom In the administration of 
the things committed to him, than any to whom we should in modem times apply 
the title of steward- and the sum of his slatement seems this fthough the compari- 
son is not hia); that his conduct at this latest moment of his stewardship, however 
merely selflsh it might be, yet was no more dishonest, than it would be dishonest 
on the part of the minister of a kingdom, who had hitherto been oppressiag the 
people under him, and administering the afBiirs of the kingdom for his own 
interests and pleasures, yet now, when about to be removed from bis place of 
anfhority, to seek to win the people's love and a place in their hearts, by remifUng; 
or lowering the heavy dues and taxes with which before he had burdened tliem. 
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not. la worldly tliiogs there is not, and there never can he, suoii'ahap- 
lute identity of interests hetween. a master and a servant, that a servant 
dealing wholly with reference to hie own interests, would at the same 
time forward in the beat manner his lord's. But our interests as servante 
of a heavenly Lord, that is, our true interests, absolutely coincide in all 
things with his ; so that when we administer the things committed to us 
for him, then we lay them oat also for ourselves, and when for ourselves, 
for our lasting and eternal gain, then also for him. 

'^And the lord commended tlie unjust steward, because he had done 
wisely." Every one who is able to judge of the construction of the ori- 
ginal, will at once acknowledge that it is the lord of the steward, he who 
has twice before in the parable been called by this name (ver. 3, 5), that 
is here meant, and not our Lord, who does not begin to speak directly in 
his own person till ver. 9 — the intermediate verse being the point of 
transition from the narration to tho direct exhortation,* The attempt to 
substitute "cunningly" for the '^wisely" of our translation, and so, by 
limiting and lowering the commendation given, to evade the moral diffi- 
culty of the passage, cannot altogether be bomo out by an appeal to the 
original. " Wisely" may not bo the happiest word that could have been 
selected, and certainly is not, since wisdom is never in Scripture discon- 
nected from moral goodness. t But if more commendation is implied in 
'^wisely" than the original warrants, in " cunningly" there would be less; 
" prudently" is clearly the word that should have been chosen, and so 
in Wiclif's translation it was, though the word has disappeared from all 
our subsequent versions. But concerning tho praise itself, which can- 
not be explained away as though it were admiration of the man's cun- 
ning, it is true that none but a mere malignant, such as the apostate 
Julian would make here a charge against the morality of the Scripture, 
or pretend, as he does, to believe that Jesus meant to commend an un- 
righteous action, and propose it, in its unrighMntsness, as a model for 
imitation. 

* So Augnstice {Ettarr. in Ps. liii. 2) : Cor ejus laudavit dominus ejus. Com- 
pare Luko 3cii. 42 ; siv. 23, where in like maimer J icipuis, without fiirllier quaJiScn- 
tion, is used of an eartUy lord. 

t In Plato's words, nSira ^Tisrli^ij x''("C''f^*'^ SinoioiniiTjs ««! tSs aWrjs afifnjj, 
Toiwupyla ai aoipla ^ndverai. Bather ^porf^uus is a middle term, not bringing out 
protniaenlly tlie moral characteristics, either good or evil, of the action to which it 
is applied, hut rccogniziog in It a skilful adaptation of the means to the end — 
affirming nothing in the way of moral approbation or disapprobation either of 
means or end, but leavmg their worth to be determined by other conaideratiooa 
If the fp6i'inos were the cnnnmg, we should find it opposed to the Smwo!, the 
simple, but we do find it actually opposed lo the /iBpiJs, (Matt, vH. 24, 26 ; sit. 2.) 
Tho 4ip6i^iris stands in the same relation to the niyiaa (understanding;) as tba 
™f I'o does to the mis (reasoa). 
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Yet at the same time few will deny ttat the praise has something 
perplexing in it — though rather from the liahility of the passage tfl ahuse, 
ungTiardcd as at first sight it appears, though it is not really so (for see 
Ter. 11, which should never be disconnected from the p arable), than from 
its not being capable of a fair esplanation. The explanation is clearly 
this : the man's deed has two sides on which it may be contemplateil, 
— one, the side of its dishonesty, upon which it is most blameworthy, — 
the other, the side of its prudence, its foresight, upon which, if it be not 
particularly praiseworthy, jet it supplies a sufficient analogon to a Chris- 
tian virtue, — one which should be abundantly, but is only too weakly 
found in most followers of Christ, — to make it the ground of an exhorta- 
tion and rebuke to these, — gust as any of the deeds of bold bad men have 
a side, that is the side of their boldness and decision, upon which they 
rebuke the doings of the we^ and Tacillating good. There are martyrs 
of the Devil who put to shame the saints of God, and running as they do 
with more alacrity to death than these to life,' may be proposed to them 
for their imitation. We may disentangle a bad man's energy from hia 
ambition, so far at least as to contemplate them apart from one another, 
and may then praise the one and condemn the other. Even so our Lor J 
in the present case disentangles the steward's dishonesty from his pru- 
dence : the one of course can only have his earnest rebuke, — the other 
may be usefully extolled for the purpose of provoking his people by em- 
ulation to a like prudence, which yet should be at once a holy prudence, 
and a prudence employed about things of far higher and more lasting 
importance.f 

The next verso fully bears out and confirms this view of the Lord's 
meaning ; " Fbr the ckUdren of this world are in their generation -miser 
than the chiidren of light" Of course there is the same objection to the 
"wiser" here that there was to the "wwe/y" of the verse preceding. 
As we saw that ought to have been "prudently," so this ought to have 
been "more prudent"! "The children of this world" are evidently 

* Bernard; IfartjreB Diatoli . . . alacriCis cnrmnt ad mortem qufcm no3 ad 
vitam. There ia a striking skiry of one of the Egyptian eremites which illnstrates 
the matter in haniJ. Chancing Ui see a dancing girl, ho was moved to tears. 
Being asked the reason, he replied, That etc ahonld bo at such pains to please men 
in her sinful vocation : and we in our holy calling use so little diligence to please 
God. Compare an incident in the Life of Pelag ia in Lipomasni Acta SmcdwiMs, 
V. 5, p. 226. 

f Clarins : Landat ingeniiim, damnat factum. Augustine's esplanation ( Qtutsi, 
Svaug., 1. 2, 0. 84) is less satjsfkctory ; E contrario dieuntur ist^ similitudines, ut 
inlelligamns si landari potnit illo k dotnino qui fraudem feciobat, qnant6 ampllus 
placent Domino Leo, qui secundiim ejus prseceptum Hia opera feeiunt. Cf, JesoMi 
M Algas., Ep. 121, qu. 6. 

$ It would seem that exactly thus one of the old Latin versions had astuticres. 
(AtracaTiNE, Enarr. iti Ps. liii, 2.) 
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the earthly-minded, the men of the earth, those whose portion ia hercj 
Slid who loolt not heyond — who have adopted the world's masima, being 
born of the spirit of the world, and not of G-od. The phrase oceura hat 
onoe elae in Soripture, and then in our Evangelist (ss. 34), though the 
term " children of light" is common also to St. John (xii. 36), and St. 
Paal (I Thess. v. 5 ; Ephes. v. 8), There is good reason why the faith- 
fal should he here called by that rather than by any other name, for so 
their doings, which arc deeds of light, done in truth and in sincerity, 
even as they are themselves sons of the day and of the light, are con- 
trasted with the deeds of darkness, the hidden things of dishonesty, which 
are wrought by the children of this world, and of which this child of the 
present world, who plays the chief part in the parable before us, has just 
given a notable specimen. 

The declaration itself has been differently understood, according as 
the words that are wanting to complete the sentence have been differently 
supplied. Some complete it thus : — " Tha children of this world are 
wiser in their generati/m" namely, in worldly things, " t}ian tiie childrm 
cf light" are in those same worldly things, that is, Earthly men are 
mote prudent than spiritual men in earthly thmgs ; those earthly things 
are their element, their world ; they are more at home in them | they 
give more thought, they bestow more labor, on these matters, and there- 
fore succeed in them better : though it be truo that this is only as owls 
see better than eagles — in the dark* But it is hard to see how a gen- 
eral statement of this kind bears on the parable, which most are agreed 
urges upon tho Christian, not prudence in earthly things by the example 
of the worldling's prudence in the same, but rather, by the example of 
the worldling's prudence in these things, urges upon him prudence in 
heavenly. 

Others, then, are nearer the truth who complete the sentence thus : 
" The children, (f this toorld are wiser in tlieir generation" (in worldly 
matters) "than the children of light" in theirs, that is, in heavenly mat^ 
ters ; the children of light being thus rebuked that they are not at half 
the pains to win heaven which the men of this world are to win earth — 
that they are less provident in heavenly things than those are in earthly 
— that the world is better served by its servants than God is by his. This 
is the meaning, as it is rightly, though somewhat too vaguely, given by 
many; for it ia only perfectly seised when we see in the words, "ira their 
generation," or as they ought to be translated, — " unto," or " towards 
their generation,"! an allusion, which has been strangely often missed, 

' * So Cajetan : Filii hujua sieculi sunt filiis lucis prudontiores, non absolute, se^ 
ID natione tenebrosit, sicut noctvue melius vidtnt in feneliria animalibus diumis. 
t Eli Tijj' ytwaii tV eaurvp. wliich Tlieophylftct explain?, in t$ 0Iu> tomtw : bul 
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to the debtors in the parable. They, the ready accomplices in the stew 
aid's fraud, showed themselves to be men of the same generation as h« 

^as^ they were all of one race, children of the ungodly world ; and the 

Lord's declaration is, that the men of this world make their intercourse 
with one another more profitable, — obtain more from it,— manage it bet- 
ter for their interests, such as those are, than do the children of light their 
intercourse with one another. For what opportunities, he would imply^ 
are missed by these last, by those among them to whom a share of the 
earthly mammon is intrusted, — what opportunities of laying up treasure 
in heaven — of making them friends for the time to come by showing love 
to the poor saints,-— or generally of doing of&cos of kindness to the house- 
hold of faith — to the men of the same generation as themselves, whom 
yet they make not, as they might, receivers of benefits, from which they 
themselves should hereafter reap a hundred-fold. 

In the following Terse the Lord exhorts his disciples not to miss these 
opportunities, but by the example of him who bound to himself bj bene- 
fits the mon of his generation, so should they in like manner, by benefits, 
bind those who were like themselves children of light, and make friends 
of them ;* — " And I say unto you, Make to your &dms friends oftlm mam- 

then he has first changed th t^v ycthr into in if ya/e^, and aa if it were so, it ia 
truDslated in the Vulgate, in generatione snft. Mr. Gresweil has well shown {Exp. 
of the Par., v. 4, p. 52) how untenable such a translation of the words is, which, 
indeed, could never have been so much as enlertmned, except on the principle 
which, in the interpreUng ot Scripture, has been so often adopted,— that preposi- 
tions have no meaning in particular, but may be made to mean any thing which it 
seems convenient for the moment that they should mean. It was convenient to 
turn (Jj into ir, because it seemed to give Bonie meaning to the words, though not 
a very aatisfecfory one. But even the convenience disappears, when we once re- 
gard the debtors of the parable as the men of the same y^veli as the steward, and 
that here is allusion to them, for all then is easy and plam, and this while there ia 
no force applied to the words, and they are allowed their fVill rights. Siorr {Opusc. 
Acad., V. 8, p. 117) gives rightly the meaning of thia verse : Eebns terrenis unicfl 
inbianfes (ol vlci t. oh.i'. t.), ut ceeoaomas induotus (v. 1, 3, 4) prudentia erga snam 
amiliam (ds t. yfv. t. laur.), hoc eat, erga idem sentientes, qui pariler ac ipsi sunt 
ubl T. cdav. T. TOUT, erga fratres anos, terrena similiter inhiantes (cf. v. 5-7) ante- 
cedere solent Incis ac beatitatia sempitemte (v. S-12) cupidos, qui s»pe non ita 
(cf. V. 4) student Gimiham suam (t. ytv. r. ianr.) hoc est, lucia item cupidos (^qn» 
com ipsis vkh t. ^Brk) et tU t. aW. iriniAt porventnros (v. 9), ipsi mqu m 
mnnem femilis Dominum (Matt. xsv. 40), beneflciis sibi davinoire, ut tu lantA 
raagis ftierit opus, admonitionem inculeare q^me sequitur, Luc. xvi 9 W so 
(Evang. Gesch., v. 2, p. 161) tranelafes the words «[j t. t'". '■■ ^«"- " htly Im 
Terkher mit ihres Gleiehen; but Neander too vaguely, Ton ihrem Sfandpunkl«. 
--For a masferiy disposal of the loose theory that t is and fv are ever pr m I j 

and interchangeably used in fho Greek Testament, see Wiser'b ff ft 

p. 392, seq. 

• Yet at the same time, who could be entirely satisfied with such a aummmg 
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nton of unrighteottsness, that when yo fail, they mm/ receive you intt 
everlasting haintatwns." This '■^mammon of unrighteousness^ some 
explain as wealth uninstly gotten,* by fraud and by violence, " treasures 
of wickedness" (Prov. x. 2); but plainly the first recommendation to the 
possessors of such would be to restore it to its rightful owners, as Zac- 
ehteus, on Lis conversion, expressed his determination to do (Luke xis. 
8), for "he that saerificeth of a thing wrongfully gotten, his offering ia 
ridiculous" (Sirae. xssiv. 18 ; and see sxxv. 12), and out of such there 
could never be offered accepted alms to that God who has said, " I hate 
robbery for burntroffering." Only when this restoration is impossible, t 
which of course must continually be the case, could it be lawfully be- 
stowed upon the poor. Others again say that it is not exactly wealth 
which the present possessor has unjustly acijuired, but that wealth which 
from the very nature of the world and the world's business can scarcely 
ever have been gotten together without sin somewhere, — without some- 
thing of the defilement of the world from which it was gathered clinging 
to it \\ if not sin in the present possessor, yet in some of those, nearer or 

up of the parable as that given by Calvin : Summa hiyug parabolte est, humaniter 
et benignb ema prosimis nostris esse agendum, ut quum aA Dei tribunal ventum 
fuerit, liberalitatjs nostne fructus ad nos redeat. Who does not feel that there mnet 
be something more in it than merely this 1 for if this only, why an un^Hs^ steward 1 
This ia at the same time the point which the early Church writers mainly, often 
exclusively, make,— that the parable is an earnest exhortation to liberal almsgiving. 
So Irenieus {Can,. Bier., 1. 4, c. 30), Angnstine {De Civ. Dei, 1. 21, c. 27), AtJiaaa- 
sins, Theoply'lacti so also Erasmus, Luther, who s^ys, "It is a sermon on gwKl 
works and especially against avarice, that men abuse not wealth, but therewith 
help poor and needy people,"— and many more. 

* The words so interpreted would be easily open to abuse, as thongh a man 
might compound with his conscience and with God, and by giving some small por- 
tion of alma out of mijusUy acquired wealth, make the rest clean unto him. Plu- 
tarch speaks thus of some, 4«i Itpoo-uAias Sfoo-fBoBm-ts and Augustine aflirma 
{Sena. 113, o. 2) that such abuse of the words was actually made Hoc juidam 
mal6 inteUigendo rapiunt res alienas, et aliqnid mde pauperibns largiuntur et 
pntunt se feceie quod prteceptum est. Dicunt enim rapere res alienas mammona 
est iniquitalja; etogate inde aliquid, masimft egcntiliua «anctia hoc est facere 
amicos de mammon! iniquitatis. lutelJtctus iste comgondus <.st uni de taliihs 
cordis vestri omnino deleodus est. 

f Thus the Jewish Frovero, Paatorum, exacttrum ct i ubl canorum restitutio 
est difflcilis. 

% In this sense Jerome quotes the proverb, DItci aut iniquns ant miqui lueres 
as illustrative of tlie pamblc : and Cajctan says, it is called mammon of v/anghiemii 
ness, E6 quod rarte vel nullse sunt divitiEe, in quarum congregafjone aeu conversa- 
done non intervenerit peccatum, vel habentium, vel ministrorum, vel patrum sen 
avorum. We might quote in this view, Sirac. sKvii. 2 ; " As a nail stjcfceth fast 
between the joinings of the stones, so doth sin stick close between buying and 
selling." Angusijne (Qwusi. Evatig., 1. 2, qu. 84) ; Quia non snnt isfse diviti» 
nisi iniquis, qui in eis eonstitunnt spem atqne copiam beatitudmia sme. Cf. Serm. 
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more remote, from or through whom he received it i and so inheriting 
tho wealth, he has inherited the obligation to make good the wrongs com- 
mitted in the getting it together. But the comparison with ver. 12, 
where " unrighteous jnammon," a phrase of course equivalent to '■ inavtr 
nwn of unrigfiteousfiess," is set against "tme riches"— these true being 
evidently heavenly enduring go<A3, such as neither fade nor fail,— maJces 
it far more probable that the " majm/num of unrighieousness" is the uncer- 
tain, unstable mammon, that which is one man's to-day, and another's 
to-morrow; which if a man trust in, he is sure to he trusting in a vain 
and deceitful thing, that will sooner or later prove false and betray his 
confidence, so that ho will find that trusting in it he will have trusted in 
a lie.* And '•'■ mommion of tmrighteousness" it may in a deeper sense be 



60, c. 4. Turtullian'a explanation {Adv. Marc, 1. 4, c. 33) is a little different; 
money is so called because the love of it is the root of all evil : lnjiistitice enim, 
aactorem, et dominatorem toMua seculi nummma soimus omnes: Ifelanethon, — 
because of the manifold abuses that are almost inseparably connected with it: 
Vocat mammonam iajoalam non quod sint injust* partffl [divitiie], non quod contra 
eonsdentiam occnpatce sint, sed propter abnsua multiplices, qui in hlic inflrmjlate 
human! generis seqni solenl. (See Eceles., v. 18.) 

One woald be glad to find true the assertion that mammon (which I believe 
would more correctlj- be spelt with a single m) was the name of a Syrian god, who 
was worshipped as presiding over wealth, in the tame way as Plutus is the god of 
riches in the Greet mythology— for so the Hntithesis in the words, " Ye can-aot 
«ras God and mammon," would come ont more strongly,— Te cannot serve the true 
God and an idol or thlae god at once. But there is no satiafiictory proof of the 
assertion. It is repeated by Schleusner, who makes, as usual, references which he 
has evidently never verified,— one t« Tertnllian [k Syris religiosft c«lebetur, teste 
Tertnlliano] who says nothing of the kind, Adv. Marc. 1.4, c. 33, which must be 
the passage meant : and another, which being followed up, proves only that an 
obscure grammarian of the eleventh century said bo. Neither Augnatine {Dt 
Sera. Dim. in Man., 1. 2), nor Jerome {Ad Algas,, qu. 6), who both explain tie 
word, give a hint of the kind. AJl that Aagnstine sajs there, or Serm. 113, c. 2, 
is this Quod Funici dicunt mammon, Latin* lucrum vocatur ; quod Hebrtei dicuot 
mamrcona, Latiufe divitis vocantur,— and Jerome no more. The erroneous notion 
belongs to the middle ages. Thus Pet. Lombard (I. 2, dist. 0) : Nomine d^monis 
divitis vocantnr, scilicet Mammona. Est:,caim Mammon nomcn diemonis, quo 
nomine vocantur divitije secundilra Sjram linguam.— See a good note Tjy Drusiua 
in the Crd. Sac. (in loc.) 

* The use of SSikoi for "fhlae" runs through the whole Scptuagint. Thus, 
Deut. xix. 16, /liprv! iSutos, a felse witness ; and ver. 18, i/iairriptiTfi' SBiica, bo hath 
witnessed EUsely. See Frov. vi. 19 ; sii. 17 ; Jer. v. 31, " The prophets propteoy 
fklsely"(S!iitB), and many more examples might be adduced. So here the "mt- 
Hghtsaus" mammon Is the false mammon, that which will betray the reliance 
whichiaplacedonit, which we must leave, or which will leavens. (Frov. xdii.5.) 
Thus ioTpol SSiKM (Jobsiii. 4), "physiciansof no value." So onr Lord speaks oi 
the oTTttTij td5 ir\DiT(iu ; and Paul (1 Tim. vi. 17) bids Timothy to warn the rich 
that they trust not ^iri ttAoiItou iSijAiiTiiTi. 
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justly called, since it is certain that in all wealth a principle of evil iB 
implied ; for in a perfect state of society — in a realized kingdom of God 
upon earth — tiiere would be no such thing as property belonging to one 
man more than another. In the moment of the Church's first love, when 
that kingdom was for au instant realized, " ail that believed were together, 
and had all things common j* and this existence of property has ever 
been so strongly felt as a witness for the selfishness of man, that in all 
ideas of a perfect commonwealth, — ^which, if perfect, must of course be a 
Church as well as a State — from Plato's down to the Socialists', this of 
the communion of goods has made a necessary condition. So that though 
the possessor of the wealth, or those who transmitted it to him, may have 
fdrly acquired it, yet it is not less this "unrighteous" mammon, witness- 
ing in its very existence as one man's and not every man's, for the cor- 
ruption and fall and selfishness of man, — for the absence of that highest 
love, which would have made each man feel that whatever was his, was 
also every one's beside, and rendered it impossible that a mine and thine 
should ever have existed. With all this, we must not of course forget 
that the attempt prematurely to realize this or any other little fragment 
or corner of the kingdom of God, apart from the rest — the corruption 
and evil of man's heart remaining uuremoved, and being either over- 
looked or denied — ^has ever been one of the most fruitful sources of the 
worst mischiefs in the world. 

■ The words, " that when ye fail,"f are of coarse an euphemistic way 

* Angnetino : In auimain nnam et cor unum canpdi caritalis igne, quotum 
nemo dlcebat alitiuid proprlum : and (Enarr. in Ps. Ixviii ) he explains ' ' mamm/m 
(i/'tiiingilei'asness ." Portasse ea ipsa est iniijuilas quia tu liiibea et alter non habet, 
tu abundus et alter eget; as he says elsewhere in tlio same spirit; HesalUna 
possidentur, cim superfluse possidentur. Thus Aquinas; Divitiie iniquitatia, i. e. 
intequalitatie ; of which one has so much, and another so little. 

t It may perhaps bo a question whether the other reatUng, ^«\(irij (" that aihen 
it fails," i. s., the mammon), be not to be preferred. It is decidedly so by Schulz 
(iii. d. Pa/r, v. Vene/dler, p. 81), though he allows that as regards number of ITSS. 
it is supported by inferior authority. Many however of the oldest versions boar 
witness for that reading which Lachmann has also admitted into his teit ; yet not 
the Tulgate, which hae, elm deffeceritis, nor yet the older Latin (Irensits, Con. 
Beer., 1. i, c. 49), qnando tbgati fneritis. TTe eertainly have more than one word 
of the same tkmily, to show how fitly tKXtbniv might be used in ihe sense which 
would thus lie given it ; thus ^Tjiraupiv iytuMtm-ov (Lukesii. 33), orfsAiirJit ^uravpis 
(Wisd. vii. 14), irXotros oufKXiwIii (Wisd. viii. 16). But on the other hand it may 
be said thai iKXtbrfir is also frequently used for tie failing of men through death 
from the earth, of which any Lexicon of the Septuaguit will supply many ex- 
amples. Should luXlirg be prefferred, the words of Seneca (De Bmef, 1. 6, c. 3) 
Mill aflbrd a striking parallel : Egre^6 mihi videtnr M. Antonins apnd Kahirinra 
poelara. ctun fortnnam suam traneeuntem ali6 videbat et sibi nihil relictum . . . 
exelamare: Hoc habeo, quodcumque dedi. Oquantnm habere potuit, ei volula. 
set ! Hie sunt divitife certre, in qudcunque sortia humane levitate, nno loco per. 
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of saying, " that when ye die," Many, howeycr, have been uuwilling to 
refer the words that follow, " they may receive you," to the friends which 
were to he made by help of the unrighteous mammon ; such an applica- 
tion seeming to them to attribute too much to men and to their inter- 
cession, to imply a right on their parts who had received the benefits, to 
introduce their benefactors into everlasting habitations, — and so to be 
trenching on the prerogative which is God's alone. Thus it has been 
Bometimos said "tJtey" are the angels, as we find angels (ver. 22) carry- 
ing Lazarus into Abraham's bosom ; or others understand that it is God 
and Christ who it is meant will receive ; others again say, that the 
phrase is impersonal, even as it is certain that St. Luke more than once 
uses the plural impersonally (xii. II, 20 ; xxiii. 31), so that ^'-they may 
receive you^' would be equivalent to, " You may be received," But if 
we look at this verse, not as containing an isolated doctrine, but as stand- 
ing in close and living connection with the parable which has just pre- 
ceded it, and of which it gives the moral, we shall at once perceive how 
this phrase comes here to be used, and its justification. There is plainly 
allusion here to the debtors ; they, being made friends, were to receive 
the deposed steward into temporary habitations ; and the present phrase 
is an echo of what had just gone before in regard to him and them, by 
using which in his practical application of the parable, our Lord throws 
back light upon that, and at once fixes the attention of his hearers upon, 
and explains, its most important part. It is idle to press the words 
further, and against all analogy of faith to assert, on the strength of this 
single phrase, that with any except God, that evea with his glorified 
saints, there will reside power of their own to admit into the kingdom of 
heaven ; but idle too, on the other hand to aflirm, that " they may receive 
you," in the second clause of the sentence, can refer to any other but the 
friends mentioned in the first — which no one, unless alarmed by the con- 
sequences which others might draw from the words, could possibly for 
an instant call in question.* The true parallel to, and at onee the ex- 
planation and the guard of, this passage, is evidently Matt. xxv. 34-40. 

mansurce : quie quo majores fueriut, hoe minorem habebunt mvidiam. Quid tan- 
quam tno parwa 1 Procurator es . . . Quseris quomodo ilia tua facias! donando. 
Consule ergo rebus tuia et certam tibi earum et inespugnabilem possesaioncm 
para: honestiores illasnon solilm, sed tutiorea ikcturus, 

* Cocceius: Acfutru posset intelligi impersonaliter, . . . eed filum paraboles 
postiilab ut referatur ad amicoa. Nou quod homines eaia merltls poasiut recipere in 
(eterna tabemacula, aed quod fillie Dei Isetantibus, applaudentibus, et in D* ao 
Spiritu ejus volentibua, h Deo recipiautur ii, qui nmiei ipsorum ease voluerint. 
Voluntas justorum et beatorum eat efficas, quia est ^p6nifia toS ircdtjinToi, Rom. 
riii. 27. Cf. Augustine, Qn^st. Evang., 1. 2, qu. 38; and Gerhard (Lee. Theoll., 
lOC. 27, 0, 8, ^ 3) : Reeipiunt nos turn precifaua in lidc vifi tam 
luffragio in die judicii. 
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The heavenly hahitations heing termed ''everlasting"* are thus taeitlj 
contrasted with the temporary shelter which was all that tie steward, 
the child of the present world, procured for himself with all his plotting 
and pknning, his cunning and his dishonesty,— also, it may be, with the 
temporary stewardsliip which every man exercises on earth, from which 
it is not long before he fails and is removed :— how important it is therfr- 
fore, the word will imply, that he should make sure his entrance into a 
kingdom that shall aot be removed.f 

In the verses which follow (10-13), and which stand in vital cohe- 
rence with the parable, it is very observable that not pi-udence, but 
faithfulness, in the dispensation of the things earthly is especiaUy com- 
mended ; BO to put far away any possible abuse of the parable, as though 
the unf^thfulness of the steward there could have found any thing but 
the strongest reprobation from Christ j just as in another place (Matt. 
X 16), when he said, "Be wise as serpents," lest this wisdom should 
degenerate into cunning, h^ immediately guarded the precept, adding, 
» and harmless as doves." The things earthly whereof men have a dis- 
pensation, and wherein they may show their faithfulness and then- fit- 
ness to be intrusted with a higher stewardship, are slightingly called, 
'Hhat which is host," as compared with those spiritual gifts and graces 
which are " much ;" they are termed " unrighteous," or deceitful, " mam- 
mm;' aa set against the heavenly riches of faith and love, which are 
"ijTK" and durable ^'riches;" they are called "that whu.h w atiother 
■numXX 'by eompaiison with the heavenly goods, which when possessed 

* These alinm, those V'«"/»'' The term o-mj^, the tent which waa Pitf^ed 
at evenintr and struck in the monung, or the temporary booth (Lev. xxui. 40-13) 
erected with planks and branches, itself implies any thing but a fixed and katu^ 
habiUtion ; on the contrary, it is directlj set against such, Hcb. xi. 9 10 where it 
iasddtJiat Abraham dwelt in tabernacles (.fm,™!!), -"hile be looked for a city 
which bafh foundations. And the imago fl-om the unstable o-k5,M is used by 
HezeKab to set forth the briefness of life (Isai. xxxviii. 12) : " Mine age is depart- 
ed and is removed ftom me ^ a shepherd's tent." See Job xx\ii. 18 ; 3 Cor. v.^1. 
Thus too the temporary sojourning of the Son of God on the earth is a ffKijvow. 
(John i U.) But these ,r«„«l =re aW«o<, they are ^yd (John xiv. 2), being 
pitched by God, "a tabernacle that shall not be taken down" (iTinj™! «1 oh ^^ 
]f a-aSffi- LSX) "not one of the stakes thereof shall ever he removed, neither 
shall any of the c^rds thereof be broken." (Isai. xxxiii. 20,). I^s not accurate 
to adduce 2 Cor. v. 1 here as a parallel, tor the " building of God, the house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens," of which St. Paul there speaks, Is 
plaiiily not the abiding heavenly mansions, but the glorified body, as contrastoa 
with " our earthly house of this tabernacle," or our present body, rb yeoiBfi ff<o;*oi, 
as it is called, Wisd. ii. 16. 

+ So accordmg to Diodorus Siculus the Egyptians called the houses of the 
living «aT<£\»™i, but of the dead iVSUs o&««5. Compare Eccl«. xii. 6, ''Man 
joeth to his long home." {aUav bIvvos o&toD, LSX.) 

+ Divitias non verse nee vosfrEB, as Augustine terms them. 
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are our own, not something merely without ua tut which become i part 
of our very selves, assimilating to our truest life Thus the Lord at 
once easts a alight on the things worldly and temporal wh le yet at the 
same time he magnifiea the importance of a r ght administration of 
them : since in the dispensing of these,— which he declares to be the 
least, — to he false and without any intrinsic worth — to he alien from 
man's essential being, he yet also declares that i man maj ] lOve hi= fi- 
delity, win inevitably show what is in Lira, and whether he be fit to be 
intrusted with that which has a true and enduring value w th i ministra- 
tion in the kingdom of God.* And iu ver 13 he further states what 
the fidelity is, which in this stewardship is required — it is a choosing 
of God instead of mammon for our lord. For ia this world we are in 
the condition of servants from whom two maatera are claiming allegi- 
ance—one is God, man's rightful lord, the other is this unrighteous 
mammon, which was given to be our servant, to be wielded by us in 
God's interests, and in itself to be considered by us as something slight, 
transient, and another's — but which has, in a sinful world, ereot^id itself 
into a lord, and now demands obedience from us, which if we yield, 
we can be no longer faithful aeryants and stewards of God's, We 
shall no longer lay out according to his will that which he indeed 
gave us to bo merely a thing beneath us, but which we have allowed to 
have a will and a voice of its own, and to speak to ua in accents of 
command. We cannot any longer be faithful servanta of God, for that 
upstart lord has a will so different from his will, gives commands so 
opposite to his, that occasions must speedily arise when one or other will 
have to be slighted, despised, and disobeyed, if the other be regarded, 
honored, and served ;t — God, for instance, will command a scattering, 
when mammon will urge to a further heaping aud gathering ; God will 
require spending upon others, when mammon, or the world, a spending 
upon our own lusts. Therefore, these two lords having characters so 
different, aud giving commands so opposite, it will be impossible to re- 
concile their service {Jam. iv. 4), —one must be despised, if the other is 

* The Jews have rarious eayinga aDd parables concerning the manner in 
which God proves men in little things, to try whether they are worthy to be 
Infraated with great. Thns they say of David, that God tried him first with 
" those few sheep in the wilderness," which because he fliithfnlly and boldiy kept 
(1 Sam. xvii. 34-86), therefore God " took him from the sheepfolds to feed Jaxjob 
his people, and Israel hia inheritance" (Ps. Ixiviii. JO, "71). See ScnOETTaEH's 
H^. H^.v. l,p.30O. 

t Stella has a lively comparison in illuatration of this : Si duobus hominibus 
aliqul Tii incedentibus cania seqmtor, non &cil& jndicaro poteris uter illorum 
Dominus ejus sit. Cteterum ai alter ah altero diseedat, staiim apparet darissimft 
qtiis Dominus ait. Cania enim, ignoto relieto, ad notum aceedit, eumque Dominum 
ease sunm ciarfe ostoiidit. 
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held to; tte only faithfulness to tho one is to break with the other; 
" Ye cannot serve" God and mammon." Sueh appears to me to be the 
connection between ver. 13 and the preceding versea, and between the 
whole of these verses and the parable of which they surely are intended 
to give the moral.f 

* £lov\s<i(iv, to which word its full force U to be given, a force which Chrjeos- 
torn excellently brings out, when after noting how Abraham and Job were rich, 
and yet found favor with God, he goes on \io observe that it was becanse each o( 
these thongh rich, aba iSiy6\f<rf t^ fxoftfiaij'^, AAA* tTxe*' avrhy /col iKpirfi Hal Stmr^Tijs 
faJroBl 06 Soi\es ^y. See also Suiceh, S. Y. SoaXxia. 

■f Among the many strange explanations to which this parable has given hirth, 
perhaps one of the strangest is recorded by Jerome {Ad Mgaa., Ep. 121, qu. 6), 
who qnotea it from the Commentaries of Theophilua, bishop of Antioch. Accord- 
ing to this, the nnjuet steward is the apostle Paul, who was forcibly thrutst out by 
God of his Jndfiiam, and being so, made himself a reception in many hearts, 
through the declaring tho Gospel of the grace of God, — of the remission of sins ; 
and for this had praise, that he had well done, " being changed from the austerity 
of the Law to the clemency of the Gospel." But I see that elsewhere (Oe Script. 
Eccles.) Jerome doubts the genuineness of the Commentaries extant in his time 
under the name of Theophilus. This is only outdone by a modem writer mention- 
ed by Unger (De Par. Jes. Nat., p. 85), who affirms the Lord to have meant him- 
self by the uiu'ust steward ! It sounds almost irreverent to mention in immediate 
juxtaposition witli this, that Pontius Pilat* and Judas Iscariot have been proposed 
aa the persons by him represented. But the meanest and most grovelling of all 
sxpoaifions is given by Eartmann (Cotjiot. de (Econ, Jmprobo, Lips. 1830) of which 
;t wUl suffice to say that the author explains ver. 9 to mean this : Make to your- 
selves friends of these thai are rich in. this inorU (this is his interpretation of "EK t. 
uB^. t. tiSiK.), that when through any mishap you get low in the world, you may be 
sure of a retreat for the remainder of your days. In TTolp's Cura, and EScHER'a 
Anaiecia, other extravagant interpretafions may be found, which it woiild be iittfe 
wortt while to repeat. 
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XXVT. 
THE HIGH MAN AND LAZAUUS 



It inaat be acknowledged that the connection of verses 15-18 with one 
another, and of all witli this parable, is not easy to trace, while yet to 
say, as Hammond and others do, that St. Luke has here thrown toge- 
ther various sayings of oar Lord's, nttfired on vei-y different occasions, 
is a most unsatisfactory explanation ; — for what should they do here 1 or 
how have they come to be here introdneed ? But however loosely strung 
together, at first sight, verges 15-18 may appear, there is a thread of 
connection running through them all, and afterwards joining them with 
the parable, — there is one leading thought throughout nimelj that In 
all is contained rebuke and threatening for th Phar Th y h d 

heard the Lord's exhortation to a large and lb lb ty b war mg 
to his disciples that they should not attempt t t G d d 

the world, — and they testified by look and g t d t y be 1 o 

openly in words, their dislike of the doctrine, d f th t L ; 

— " The Pharisees also, who were covetous, h d 11 tl th g d 
they derided him,"* Whereupon he turned d dd d t tb m the 
discourse, which had hitherto been to the d pi d buk I fi t 

their hypocrisy ; — while they were covetous,! tb t wbil th b ts 
were secretly given to the world, they yet wldbac tdtle 
God above all things, — they sought a reputat n,f hi d gbt- 

eousness before men; but he proceeds, higUy t d tb y e 
among men, they and their pretences were b m t b f G d, 
who knoweth the hearts. It is then announ d t th ( 16) h w 
that dispensation, of which they were the stewards and administrators, 

* 'SifuvKriipiC'"' "t^^"- 

+ The i^iXapyvpla hero attributed to the Pliarisous is to be taken in that widest 
aod deepest sense, in whicli it is the fifa irivrwv ray Kax&y (1 Tim, vi. 10}, the 
depeodenco upon and trust in the world rather tlian in God. 
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was passing away ; '■ The law and the prophets were unto John ;" their 
stewardsliip is coming to an end, and a larger dispensation, in which 
they shall co more have the " key of knowledge" to admit or to ex- 
clude, is begun : " The kingdom of God is preached, and every -man 
preaseti into it." Yet not that the law itself was to he abolished, for that 
would he eternal as the God that ga^e it {yer, 17), being the expression 
of his perfections and holy will: which when it was so, how great was 
their guilt, who, while they pretended to be zealous for its honor, the 
guardians of its purity, were continually tampering with it in some of 
its most sacred enactments, as in those concerning marriage (ver. 18), 
and relasing its obligations; and thereupon the parable follows. 

But that being evidently addressed to the Pharisees, a difficulty at 
onee presents itself. They were, indeed, "covetous" (ver. 14), lovers 
of mouey, but prodigal excess in living, like that of the rich man, is no- 
where, either in history or in Scripture, imputed to them. On the con- 
trary, we learn from contemporary historical* sources, that they were 
remarkably sparing and abstemious in their manner of life, many of 
them rigid ascetics : and among all the severe rebukes which our Lord 
addressed to thorn, the sin of luxury and prodigal excess is nowhere laid 
to their charge. Their sins were in the main spiritual, and what other 
sins they had were such as were compatible with a high reputation for 
spirituality, which covetousness is, but a profuse self-indulgence and an 
eminently luxurious living is not. Mosheim foels the difficulty so 
strongly, that he supposes the parable to have been directed against the 
Sadducees,t of whoso selfish indulgence of themselves, and hard-hearted 
contempt for the needs of others (for they had wrought into their very 
religious scheme that poverty was a crime, or at least an evidence of the 
displeasure of God), he says we shall then have an exact description. 
But the parable cannot be for them, there is nothing to make it probable 
that Sadducees were present, neither can there be any change between 
ver. 18 and 19 iji the persons addressed; this will appear. yet more evi- 
dent in the original than in our version, which has omitted the particle 
which marks the continuity and unbroken tenor of the discourse, and to 
give the force of which, the parable ought to begin not simply, " There 
was," but, " Now there icas a certain rich man." 

The explanation, however, seems to be the following. While it is 
<|uite true that covetousness was the sin of the Pharisees, and not prodi- 

* Joseplraa {Antt., xviii. 1. 8) says of them, t^v SSanco' i^eureKtCooau', oMiP is 
t4 naXoK^tpar ^I'BiScipTt!, and that the Sadducees mocked them for their fasts and 



t De Eeb. Christ, ante Const., p. 49. So also "Wefstein, who saya of the 
Pliitrisees, j<3mia!)ant crebrft, modeatios veetiebantur. This frequent fiisting (Luka 
iviii. 13), could not be reconciled with the faring sumptuously even/ day. 
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gal esceas in. living, while it was ratlier an undue gathering, than an 
undue spending, yet hoarding and squandering so entirely grow out of 
the same eyil root, are so equally the consequences of unbelief in Glod 
and in God's word— 'of trust in the creature rather than in the Creator, 
are so equally a serving of mammon (though the form of the service 
may be different), that when the Lord would rebuke their ain, which 
was the love of the world and trust in the world rather than in the liv- 
ing God, there was nothing to hinder his taking his example from a sin 
opposite in appearance to theirs — which yet was one springing out of 
exactly the same evil condition of heart, — by which to condemn them. 
For it ought never to be left out of sight or forgotten, that it is not the 
primary purpose of the parable to teach the fearful consequences which 
will follow on the abuse of wealth and on the hard-hearted contempt of 
the poor, — this only aubordinately, — hut the fearful consequences of 
unbelief, of having the heart set on this world, and refusing to give cre- 
dence to the invisible world which is here known only to faith, until by 
a miserable and too late experience, the existence of such an unseen 
world has been discovered. The sin of Dives in its root is unbelief; 
hard-hearted contempt of the poor, luxurious squandering on self, are 
only the forms which it takes ; the seat of the disease is within, these 
are but the running sores which witness for the inward plague. He who 
believes not in an iuvisihle world of righteousness and truth and spirit- 
ual joy, must of necessity place his hope io the things which he sees, 
which he can touch, and taste, and smell, — will come to trust in them, 
and to look to them for his blesaedness, for he knows of no other : it is 
not of the essence of the matter, whether he hoards or squanders, in 
either case he sets his hope on the world. He who believes not in a God 
delighting in mercy and loving-kindness, and that will be an abundant 
rewarder of them that have showed mercy, and severe punisher of all 
that have refused to show it, wUI soon come to shut up hia bowels of 
compassion from his brethren, whether that so he may place more money 
in his chest, or have more to spend upon his own lusts. Thia was the 
sin of Dives and the origin of all his other sins, that he believed not in 
this higher world, which is apprehended by faith, — a world not merely 
beyond the grave, — but a kingdom of God, a kingdom of truth and lovo 
existing even in the midst of this cruel and wicked world ; and this too 
was the sin of the worldly-minded Pharisees : and his punishment was, 
that he made the discovery of the existence of that truer state of things 
only to his own unutterable and irremediable loss. His unbelief shows 
itself again in his supposing that his brethren would give heed to a ghost, 
' while they refused to give heed to the sure word of God, — to Moses and 
the prophets. For it is of the very essence of unbelief, that it gives that 
credence to portents and prodigies which it refuses to the truth of God. 
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Caligula, wlio'mocked at the existence of the gods, would hide himself 
under a bed when it thundered ;* and superstition and incredulity are 
evermore twin hrotherg. It is most importaut to keep in mind that this, 
the rebuke of unbelief, is the aim and centra! thought of the parable ; 
for if we conceive of its primary purpose as to warn against the abuse 
of riches, it will neither satisfactorily cohere with the discourse in which 
it is found, nor will the parable itself possess that unity of purpose, that 
tending of ail its parts to a single centre, which so remarkably distin- 
guishes the other parables of our Lord ; it will seem to divide itself into 
two parts, which arc only slightly linked together, — to have not a single 
but a double point + But when we pierce deeper into the heart of the 
matter d t mpl t b h f th f th h m 

and hi 1 dh tel tw d h w th h p d g 1 ty tow d 

himself Ij th f m whi h t h w 1 t If w h U th t 

once adm fh p f t ty f 11 t p t d th t 1 ,act f 
the coa t w th Al h m th I tt p t w th th umpt 
fare, ih p pi tdf I f th 1 

But bf pocd to m thpbl tdtlt 

worthy ft th t b d th 1 1 1 d bvi th 1 1 
ever be 11 g Itptt ftwhhthght tm 

the dom t th Ch 1 h f 1 tiy m 1 f If h d d 

which h h i, tdlyAgt byGfeythC thy 

Theophyl t d by m m d mm t t th A 1 

ing to th th p hi 1 k m y tl 1 ly bj &t. 

Luke, tfththpt dft It fthJw dfl 1 

Dives IS the Jew, or the Jewish nation, clothed in the purple of the king 
and the fine linen of the priest, the " kingdom of priests." He fares 
sumptuously, — that is, the Jews are richly provided with all spiritual 
pti'-ileges, not hungering and thirsting after the righteousness of God, 
hut full of their own righteousness ; and who, instead of seeking to im- 
part their own blessings to the Gentiles — to the miserable Lazarus that 
lay covered with sores at their gate-— rather glorified themselves by 
comparison in their exclusive possession of the knowledge and favor of 
God. To them Is announced — that is, to the Pharisees, who might be 
considered as the representatives of the nation, for in thorn all that was 
evil in the Jewish spirit was concentrated — that an end is approaching, 
nay, has come upon them already : Lazarus and Dives are both to die— 



* Sketonids, Calig^tla, c. 51. 

■f One of thelatest impugners of the accuracy of the Evangelical records, as wa 
possess them (Weisse, Evang. Gesch., t. 2, p, 1138), Ms brought forward this very 
objection, only showing thereby how entirely he has himself failed to enter into 
tbe spirit of the parable. 
24 
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the former state of things is to be utterly aboliahed. Lazarus 19 to b« 
carried by angela into Abraham's bosom — in other words, the bolieTing 
Gentiles are to be brought by the messengers of the new covenant into 
the peace and consolations of the Gospel. But Dives is to be cast into 
hell, — the Jews are to forfeit al! the privileges which they abused, and 
will find themselves in the most miserable condition, exiles from the 
presence of God, and with his wrath abiding upon them to the utter- 
most, so that they shall seek in vain for some, even the slightest, alle- 
viation of their wofol estate. 

If the present had been expressly named a parable, it would tend 
somewhat to confirm this or some similar interpretation ;* for according 
to that commonly received, it is certainly no parabit, the very essence 
of that order of composition being, that one set of persons and things 
is named, another is signified — they are set over against one another ; 
but here tho rich man would mean a rich man, and the poor man a poor 
— the purple and fine linen would mean purple and fine linen, and so on. 
'Thus, in fact, the question concerning which there has been such a va- 
riety of opinion from the first, namely, whether this be a parable, or a 
history (real or fictitious, it matters not), does in fact wholly depend on 
the manner in which it is interpreted : if the ordinary interpretation be 
the right one, it is certainly not, in the strictest sense of the word, a 

* Teelraaa, in an elaborate essay {Com. in Imc. ivi.), has wrought out an ei- 
planatioa in part similar U> tbis, but also with important differences. In this loo, 
Divea is the Jewish people, but by Laaarus is signified Christ rejected and despised 
by the proud nation, and fiill of sores, that is, bearing the sms of his people 
wonnded aud bruised for Hieir iniquities. (Isai. liii. 3-5) Tifnnga gives tha 
same, explanation {ErkUtr. der Farab., p. 639), but it is not modern for it is 
menUoned by Augnstine (QiitJrf. Evwrtg., L 2, qu. 38) ; Laaamm Dommum aigoi- 
flcare accipiftmns . , . jacentem ad jannam divitis, quia se ad aures Buperhissimas 
Judseorum Incamationis humilifate dejecit. (2 Cor. viii, 9.) Uleera passio- 

nes sunt Domini ex iofirmitat^ camis, quam pro nobis suscipere dignatus e^t 
Sinus Abrah», secretum Patris, quo post passionem reaurgens assumptus est 
Dominos. It is to be found also in Ambrose {Exp. in L/uc I 8 c 15) Cm 
[Lazaro] similem illnm puto, qui ccsub siepiua a Judceis, ad palieutiam creden 
tium et Tocationem gentinm ulcera sui corporis lambenda quibusdam velttt caaibus 
offerebat; and than he quotes Matt, xv. 27. See also Gill's Exp. of the N. T. (in 
loc.) — Schleiermacher'a supposition that Herod Antipas, iuEunons for his incestu- 
ous marriage (see ver. 18), is pointed at in Divea \s sufficiently curious, and one 
might be tempted at first to suppose, original. Tet this interpretation, in its germ 
at least, is to be found in Tertullian {Adv. Marc, 1. 4, e. 3i). He too sees iu ver. 
18 an allusion to Herod's marriage, and observes that the connection is closer than 
at first sight appears, between that verse and the parable which tollowa ; Nam el 
illnd [soil, argumentum parabolje] qnantflm ad Scriirtarse superfioiem, aubiti pro- 
positura est, quantim ad intentionem aensQs et ipsnm cohseret mentioni Joenni* 
malt trsctati, et augillatui Herodis maid marifati, utriusqne exitnm defcmum, 
Herodis toimenta et Joannis refrigpria. 
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jaratle : if that above proposed, or one similar, it is* Nor will it, say 
those who support the allegorical explanation, even if that bo admitted, 
lose any of its obvious practical value : it will still, as before, be a warn- 
ing against trust in the creature, a declaration of the fearful conse- 
quences of unbelief, only that the lower selfishness of the flesh will be 
used as a symbol to set forth the more spiritual selfishness. It will not, 
indeed, any longer be the ultimate aim of the parable to teach the mis- 
erable doom which must follow on the selfish abuse of worldly goods, 
the living merely f jr this pre-ient world ; but yet more strikingly, that 
miserable doom is asiumed as so certain and evident, that it may be 
used as the substratum on which to superinduce another moral, through 
which to afibrd another warning Whatever might, according to the 
more usual interpretation, have been drawn from it, of earnest warning 
for all the children of this present world, who have faith in nothing be- 
yond it, — for all who are unmindful, in their own abundance, of the infi- 
nite want and woe around them, of the distresses of their fellow-men, 
the same may be drawn from it still. Only, in addition to this warning 
to the world, it will yield another deeper warning to the Church, that it 
do not glorify and exalt itself in the multitude of its own blessings and 
privileges, but that it have a deep and feeling sense of the spiritual 
wants and miseries of all who know not God, and that it seek earnestly 
to remove them. Of this interpretation I will say something more 
presently ; it is plainly not incompatible with the commonly received 
interpretation, to which it is now time to return. 

" There was acaiain rich man, ichidhv/os clothed inpurpkand fine 
linen, and fared sumptuously\ every day" — ^habitually clothed, for so 
mueh the word implies : it was not on some high day that he thus 
arrayed himself, but this "purple and fine linen" was his ordinary ap- 

* For a list of the interpreters, who haw held one view and the other, see 
Sotceh'b T%e!., s, v. Aifo^s. 

t Parkhnrst is not satisfied with this, "fared sampluoushj." which he thinks an 
iuadequale rendering of the originia ((SfpaW/Mwi! kaftirpis). TlierQ is somethmg, 
he sajB, wanting ic our version, that should show the esultaflon and merriment of 
heart m which the rich man lived. He proposes, " who lived in Jovial splendor ;" 
and Mr. Greawell, "enjoying himself sumptuously." Teelman (Cmi. ia L/tcxvi., 
p. 320, soq.) mates the same objection to the Tulgate, "epulahatur laut*," and 
enters into the matter at length. The old Italic waa nearer to their view, for it 
seems to have had (Ib^neos, Cifn.. Smt., 1. 3, c. 41) jucundahatur nitid*. So 
Luther, who translates, " tJnd lebte herrlicli und in Frenden," Bat the Immediate 
menOon which follows, of the cmmba falluig from the table, makes it most 
probable that some sumptuous feastings, some Eximifl. veste et victu convivia, are 
here indicated; and both \i^aifis and th^f<Aranai, if oftener used in the other 
sense, are frequently enough in this. Hcsjchius interprets ria^pjS^i-™ ag=3 
ih^pavhivra-, and we read of An^iirpn tSeV^aTo (Sirac. sxix. 26). 
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parel ; bo too his sumptuous fare, it was his every day's entertaiDraent 
The extreme costliness of the purple dye of anticiuity is well known ;' 
the honor too in which this color was held ; it was accounted the 
royal color ; the purple garment was then, as now in the East, a royal 
gift. (Esth. xviii, 15 ; Dan. v. 7 ; 1 Maec. x. 20 ; si. 58 ; xiv, 43.) 
with it too idols were often clothed. {Jer. x- 9.) There was as much 
then of pride aa of luxury in its use. And the hyssus, which we have 
rightly translated ''Jim linen," was hardly in less price or esteein,t so 
that he plainly sought out for himself all that was costliest and rarest. 
Yet while this was so, it has often heen obserred, and cannot be ob- 
served too often, that he is not accused of any breach of the law,— not^ 
like those rich men in St, James (v. 1-6), of any flagrant crimes. 
« Jesus said not, a calumniator,— he said not, an oppressor of the poor, 
—be said not, a robber of other men's goods, nor a receiver of such, nor 
a false accuser,— he said not, a spoiler of orphans, a persecutor of 
widows : nothing of these. , But what did he say?—' There was a cer- 
tain rich man.' And what was his crime 1—A lazar lying at his gate, 
and lying unrelieved. "J Nor is he even accused of being, as he is some- 
times called, for instance in the heading of the chapter in our Bibles,— 
" a glutton." To call him such, " a Sir Epicure Mammon," senres only 
to turn the edge of the parable. For, on the contrary, there is nothing 

* That is, the true sea-purple. There were macy cheaper substitutes for it : 
thus one, ic Lucian's tiavigium, c. 22, who ia deBiring to lay out for himself a life 
Jike that <rf Dives, and in ima^natjon heaping on himself every thing of tlio 
costliest, says, i„S^i M ro&ro,! kxiivpyU [that ia, ftxis %o^, the true work of the 
sea], KBi 6 efo! oi'o! WplraToi. Ita rarity arose from the exceeding small quantitj', 
bat a few drops, of the liquid which aerred for &e dyeing, found in each dab. 
(Plin,, H. N., 1. 9, c. eo.) All modem inquirers have failed to discover what shell- 
fish it exactly was which yielded the preoiona dye. (Winer's R^^ WSrUrlnu^h, 
n. V. Purpur.) 

t Pltnt (ff. N., 1. 19, c. 4) lel3s of a kind of byssna which was exchanged for its 
weight in gold : it served, he says, mulierum masim& delieiis. It is not probable, 
as baa been sometimes asserted, that we have an iy S<1 SuoTi. in "parpU and fine 
linen," so that indeed it aignifies fine linen dyed of a purple hue. Though the 
byasns did aometimes receive this color, yet its glory waa rather in its dazzlmg 
whiteneas; thusHcv. xix. 8,14, " fine linen, wAtte and clean;" and Flint, H. N., 
1. 19, c. 2, speaking of the fine linen of Upper Egypt, Nee ulla sunt els candore 
uwllitiaque pneferenda ; vesks indc graiissimrs. The hyssus here was the inner 
vest, the purple the outer robe. The two occur together. Rev. xviii. 12, aa part of 
the merchandiae of Babylon. The blue and while formed a highly pnzed com- 
binaUon of colors, Esth. viii. 15. (See the Diet, of Gr. and Ram. Antt., b. v. ByaauB, 
p. 169 1 Wuieh'3 Jfeai fPorto-JucA, a. v. BaamwoUe ; and B*hk's SyniioUk d. Mas. 
Cult., V. 1, pp. 810, 338 ; V. 2, p. 72.) 

:|: AugusHne (Sem. 178, c. 3). Masaillon haa one of hia most deeply impressive 
Lent swrnons upon this parable, in wMch he labore especially to bring out Hiis 
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to make us think bim other tiaa a reputable man, — one of wbom none 
could Bay ttotsc tban tbat he loved to dwell at ease, that be desired to 
remove far off from bimself all things painful to the fiesh, to siirronnd 
himself with all things pleasurable. His name Christ has not toid us, 
but the poor man's only:* "Seems he not to you," asks Augustine,! 
"to have been reading from that book where be found the name of the 
poor man written, but found not the name of the rich ; for tbat book is 
the book of life ?" ■' Jesus," says Cajetan, " of a purpose named the 
beggar, but the rich man he designated merely as '■ a certain manj so to 
testify tbat the spiritual order of things is contrary to the worldly. In 
the world, the names of the rich arc known, and when tbey are talked 
of, they are designated by their names ; but the names of the poor are 
either not known, or if known are counted unworthy to be particularly 
noted,"t 

At the gate of the rich man, whose name though well known on 
earth, was thus unrecognized in beaven, the beggar Lazarus was flung 
— ^brought it may be thither, by the last who took any care or charge of 
him upon earth ; and who now released themselves gladly of their 
charge, counting they had done enough when tbey bad cast him under 
the eye, and so upon the pity, of one so easily able to help them. The 
circumstance that Lazarus was laid at the gate, in the vestibule it 
might be, or open porch, of the rich man's palace, which was probably 
henceforth his only home, this circumstance contains an ample reply 
to one,^ who in his eagerness to fasten some charge on Scripture, asserts 

* Aiifi^oi, abridged from 'EWiopoi, and onco called by Tertullian Eleaau-. 
There are two derivations given of the name, the one moat generally received 
would make it, Who has God only for his help ; but Olshausen adheres fo the 
other, which would make AaC'ifioi = oSo^a5jT9t. (See Suicek's Thes., a. v. Aiifapoi.) 
It is a Btrilring evidence of tlie deep impression which this parable has made on 
the mind of Christendom, that the term, \azax, should have passed into so many 
hmguages as it has, losing altogether its signification as a proper name. Euthy- 
miiis mentions that some called the rich man, Nimeusis ; and they used to show, 
perhaps still pretend to show, the mins of hie liouse at Jerusalem; thns an old 
traveller : Indo ad qumdecim passus procodentibus obviam flunt (edes (ut volunt) 
divitis illius epulonis, ex quadratis et dolatis constructai lapidibus, magnifico et 
eleganti opere, altis maris licet ruinosis conapicuie. 

■f Senrt. 41. 

i So Bengel : Lazarus nomine suo notus in cffilo : dives non consetur nomioa 
nllo. 

5 Strauss {Lebea Jesa, v. 1, p. 671), but he has had a forerunner here, for among 
the essays written on this parable, there is one (reprinted in Hiss's 7%es. Theel.) 
l^ A, L. KCnigamann, which is entitled, De DiviU Epvione & Chrislo immisericm- 
dm 5w» aca/sate. 1708. But Grotins rightly remarks that Lazarus was cast, in 
Ipso divitis aspeotu ut ignorantiam caussari nullo modo posset ; and see Keinoer's 
Leben Jesa, p. 205, note. He has a poor notion of the Christian law of love, who 
midertakes the defence of Dives 
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that there is no srcason sufficient given why the ricli man should have 
been punished as ho was, — that "his only crime seems to have been 
bis wealth." The beggar was cast at his very porch, so that ignoranoe 
of his distresses and miseries might in no wise be pleaded. And even 
if the rich man did not know, that ignorance itself wonld have been his 
crime, for it was his task to have made himself acquainted with the 
misery that was round him; since for what else was the leisure of wealth 
giTen him t 

As the rich man's splendid manner of living was painted in a few 
strokes, so in a few as expressive is set forth to us the utter misery and 
destitution of Lasarus. Like Job, he was " full of sores"— hungry, and 
no man gave to him, — for since it is evidently our Lord's purpose to de- 
scribe the extreme of earthly destitotjon, it seems moat prabably meant 
that he desired, bul in vain, " to he feil ifrith tM crumbs which fell from 
the rich man's table ;" { Judg. L 7)— even these were not throvni to him, 
at least not in sueh a measure that he could be satisfied with them.* 
Shut out from human fellowship and human pity, he found sympathy 
only from the dumb animals ; " the dogs came and licked his sores," — 
probably the animals without a master that wander through the streets 
of an Eastern city. (Ps. lix. 15, 16.) Cbryaoatom indeed, and others 
after him, have seen in this circumstance an evidence of the extreme 
weakness and helplessness to which disease and want had reduced him ; 
he !ay like one dead, and without strength even to fray away the dogs, 
"ick hia sores, and thus to aggravate his misery by 
in. Yet this is hardly what is meant: for medici- 
■ent times popularly attributed to the tongue of the 
dog;t being moist and smooth, it would certainly not exasperate, but 
rather assuage the pain of a wound. The circumstance seems rather 
mentioned to enhance the cruelty and neglect of the rich man, and to 
Bet them in the strongest light , — man neglected his fellow-man, beheld 
bis sufferings with a careless eye and an unmoved heart, yet was it a 
misery which even the beasts had pity on, so that what little they could 
they did to alleviate hia sufferings. _ "We have in fact in the two descrip- 
tions stroke for stroke. Dives is covered with purple and fine linen ; 
Laaarua ia covered only with sores. The one fares sumptuously, the 
Other desires to be fed with crumbs. The one, although this is left to 
onr imagination tn fill up, has numerous attendants to wait on his least 
caprice, the other only dogs to tend his sores, 

* The words however which »re found in the Tulgato, Et nemo illi dabat, do 
not belong here, and are evidently transftrred from ch. xv. 16. 

\ H. de Sto. Ticfore Lingna canie dum Ifn^t vulnua, curat. (See also TV web, 
Real IVerlsrMch, b. v. Speichel.) When Hilary too (TVart. m Fs. cssii.) seta hiM 
In aggestu Ami, this also is a needless exaggeration of his own. 
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There is nothing expressly s^d conoerning tlie moral condition of 
Lazarus — Lis faitii^Ms patienee, his resigaation to the will of God. Yet 
these from the sequel must all he assumed, since his poverty of itaeif 
would never have brought iiim to Abraham's bosom. We may certainly 
assume that he suffered after a godly sort, that he did not " call the 
proud happy," nor say that he had cleansed his heart in vain, hut pa- 
tiently abided, putting his trust in the Lord, But for this, his suffer- 
ings themselves, however great, would have profited him nothing, would 
have brought him not a whit nearer the kingdom of &od. In all homi- 
letic use of the parable, this should never be left out of siglit. Thus 
Augustine has more than one admirable discourse, in which, having 
brought home to the rich and great, to the prosperous children of the 
world, the awful warning which is here for them, ho tut: s round to the 
poor, and exhorts them that they be not deceived, as though mere out- 
ward poverty wero of itself sufficient to bring them into a conformity 
with Lazarus, and into the possession of the good things which he in- 
herited. He tells them that poverty of spirit must go along with that 
external, poverty, which last is to be looked at, not as itself constituting 
humility, but only as a great help to It — even as weMth is to be regarded 
not as of necessity excluding humility, but only as a great hindrance to 
it, a great temptation, lest they that have it be high-minded, and come 
to trast in those uncertain riches, rather than in the living God : and he 
often bids them note, how the very Abraham into whose bosom Lazarus 
was carried, was one who had been on earth rich in flocks, and in herds, 
and in all possessions.* 

But this worldly glory and this worldly misery are alike to have an 

* Thus, Scrm. H, c. 2 ; Ait mihi quisque mendicua debilitate fessus, pannis 
obsitua, iiime laaguidus, Mihi debetur regnnm ctelormn, ego enim sirailis sum ilU 
Lbmto: Nostrum genus est cui debetur regnum CEelorum, non iIJi gcncri qui 
Induuiitur purpura et byeso, et epulantur quotidie splendid*. Augustine replies : 
Cim ilium sanctum uloerosum te esse dieia, timeo ne superbiendo non sis qnod 
dicis. Esto veruB pauper, esto pius, esto humilis. Nanl si de ipsft. pannosl et 
ulcsrosa paupertatc gloriaris, quia talis fnit ille qui ante dornum divitie inopa Jaoo- 
bat, attendia quia pauper fnit et aliud non attendis.— (Bjwwt. m Ps. Ixsxv. 1): 
Nunqttid verfe ille pauper merito illius inopife ablatus eat ab angelis, divea autem 
ille pecoato divitiarum suarum ad iormenta miasua est 1 In illo paupere hnmilitaa 
intelligitur honoriflcata, in illo divite auperbia damnala. Brevitcr probo, quia non 
divitite, sed auperbia in illo divite cniciabatur. Cortb Ule pauper in sinum Abraha 
snblatas est. De ipso Abraham dicit Scriptura, quia habebat hlc plurimum auri 
et ai^nlj, et divea fuit in terra. Si qui dives est ad tormenta rapitur, quomoao 
Abraham prreoeaserat pauperem, ut ablatum in sinum auum ausciperetl Sed erat 
Abraham in divitiis pauper humilis, tremens omnia prfficepta ot obaudiens. CE 
Enarr. in Ps. osxii. 15, and in Ps. li. 9 : Quid tibi prodefrt, si eges faculfato, et 
ardes cupidilate 1 This last passage is worth referring to, for the profound insight 
Which it gives into the fliU meaning of Matt. xii. 23-26, 
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end : thej are the passing shows of things, not the abiding realities, " It 
carm to pass that the beggar died;" —he died, and how mighty the 
change I he whom but a moment before no man served, whom none but 
the dogs oared for, is tended of angels, is carried by them into the bless- 
edness prepared for him," "into Abraham's bosotn." This last phrase 
has been sometimes explained as though he was brought into ihechi^est 
pkce of honor and felicity, such as the sons of ZeboJee asked for them- 
Belves (Matt xs. 23), that he was admitted not merely to sit down with 
Abraham in the kingdom of heaven, at the heavenly festival, whereunto 
all the faithful should be admitted, but to lean on his bosom, an honor 
of which one only could partake, as John the beloved disciple leaned 
upon Jesus' bosom at the paschal supper. But this explanation starts 
altogether upon a wrong assumption, since the image underlying " Abra- 
ham's bosom" is not that of a feast at all. Hades is not the place of the 
great festival of the kingdom, which is reserved for the actual setting 
np of that kingdom, and to which there is allusion Matt, viii, 1 1 ; Luke 
xiii, 29, 30. This is not a parallel passage with those, but rather is to 
find its explanation from John i. 18, where the only-begotton Son is de- 
cWed to be in Vke 'bosom oi tlie 'Eath.er : it is a figurative plirase to ex- 
press the deep quietness of an innermost communion,! Besides, the 
Jews, from whom the phrase is borrowed, spoke of aS true believers aa 
going to Abraham, as being received into his bosom. To bo in Abra 
ham's bosom was equivalent with them to the being " in the garden ot 
Eden," or '■ under the throne of glory," the being gathered into the gen- 
eral receptacle of happy but waiting souls.J (Sec Wisd, iii, 1-3.) The 
expression already existing among them received here the sanction and 

* Luther; En qui dum vivebat, ne MJMim quidem hominem habuitamionm, re- 
pente non uniua angeli, sed plurium ministcrio honoratur The belief waa current 
among the Jews that the souls of the righteou? were carried by angels into 
paradise : there are fl'equent aEuaions to this in the apocryphal gospels, (See 
Thilo's Cad. ApocrypMs, v. 1, pp. 25, 45, 7T7 ) In the hpsthen mylholoj^y the 
task was assigned to Mercury, jrof«r(uis, i^uxo»cifi7roi, <^uxayaiyifs. So Horace : Tn 
pias ht'.is animas reponis Sedibus. 

t Lud, Capellus (_SpkilegiKm, p. 56) : Porro sinus Abrahse non tarn videtur hio 
diotos k more acoumbentium mensfe (nti vnlgi accipitar h:ec phrasla) quim polJDs 
k puerulis qui parentibna aunt carlssimi, quos parentea in sinu sive gremio fovent, 
in quo etiam suayikr interdum quieaeunt. And Gerhard {Loc. "Hieoll., loo. 27, o. 
8, ^ 3) : Tocatnr sinus metaphoril ducta i, parentibus, qui puaruloa suos dinrni 
discursitatione fessns, vel ex. peregriimtione doraum reversos, aut ex adverse aliqno 
casn ejulanfea, solatii eausft in ainum suum recipiunt, nt ibi suaviter quiescant 
Theophjlact aseumes tie image to be rather that of a harbor, where the iliithttal 
cast anchor and are in quiet after the storms and tribulations of life. This escapes 
us in the English, but might be suggested equally by the Latin ainua as the Greek 
vdXirai, 

± See Lightfoot's Hm: Heh., m !oc 
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seal of Chriat, and has come thus to be accepted by the Church,' 
which has understood by it in like manner the state of painless expec- 
tation, of blissful repose, which should intervene between the death of 
the faithful in Christ Jesus, and their perfect consummation and bliss 
at his coming in his glorious kingdom. It is the " Paradise" of Luke 
xxiii. 43, the place of the souls under the altar {Rev, vi. 9) ; it is, as 
some distinguish it, blessedness, but not glory. j Hither, to this haven 
of rest and consolation, Lazarus, after all his troubles, was safely born&t 
But " the rich man also died and was burmi," — it would appear sub- 
Bcquentlj to Lazarus, so that, as has been noted, the mercy of God was 
manifest in the order of their deaths : Lazarus was more early exempted 
from the miseries of his earthly lot ; Dives was allowed a longer lime 
and space for repentance. But at last his day of grace came to an end j 
it is possible that the putting of Lazarus under his eye had been his 
final trial ; his neglect of hiia the last drop that made the cup of God's 
long-suffering to run over. Entertaining him, he might have unawares 
entertained angels. He had let slip, however, this latest opportunity, 
and on the death of Lazarus follows hard, as would seem, his own. He 
"also died and was buried." There is a sublime irony, a stain upon 
all earthly glory, in this mention of his burial, connected as it is with 
what is immediately to follow. No'doubt we are meant to infer that he 
had a' splendid funeral, all things according to the most approved pomp 
of the world j^ this splendid carrying to the grave is for him what the 
carrying into. Abraham's bosom was for Lazarus, — it ia his equivalent, 
which, howwer, profits him but little where now ho is. || 

* For ample quotations from the Greek Fathers, see Sdtceh's TVies., s. t, 
nuAiTDS. Augnstine (Ep. 187) is worth referring to, and Tertullian (Zte AnimS, c. 
58). Aquinas {Sum. "I^eoL, pars 8', qu. 62, art. 2) gives tlio view of the middle 
ages ; Cajefan, of the modem Romish Church, which, for good reasons of its own, 
has always depressed as much as poasihle the felicity of that middle state ; In 
limbo patriim ecat consolatio, turn securitatis setcmre beatitudinis, turn sancto 
Eociotatis, turn esemptionis ab omni pwnt senstis. Limborch (IVieBl, Christ., 1. 6, 
c. 10, ^ 8) has a striking passage, in which, starting from the Scriptural phrase o( 
death as a sleep, he compares the intermediafe state of the good to a sweet and 
joyfui dream, while the wicked are as men afflicted with horrible and frightful 
dreams, each being to waken on the reality of the thmgs of which ho has been 
dreaming ; in this agreeing with Tertunian, who calls that state a pnehbatio 



t Beatitudo, but not gloria, 

:|: Augnstine iSerm. 41) : Sarcma Christi, pernio sunt. His peimis ille pauper 
In sinam Abrabie volavit, 

^ SeoulariterfVicata: Augustine. 

H See for a noble passage on the rich man's burial Augnstine {Enarr. in Ps. 
xlviii, 18) : Spiritus torquotur apud inferos, quid illi prodeat quia corpus jacet in 
dnnamis et aromatibns involutum pretiosis linteisl Tanquam si dominus domds 
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For hia death is for bim an awakening from his flattering dream o( 
ease and pleasure and delight npon the stern and terrible realities of 
the life to come. He has sought to save bis life, and has lost it. The 
play ia which he acted the rich man is ended^ and as he went off the 
stage, he was stripped bare of all tbo trappings with which he bad beea 
furnished, that ho might sustain bis part: all that remains is tie fact 
that he has played it badly, and so will have no praise, but rather es- 
tremest blame, from him who allotted him the character to sustain.* 



mittatur in exilium, et tu ornea parietea ipsias. Ille in exilio eget, et feme deficit, 
yix sibi unam ceUam inyenit ubi somnnm capiat, et tu dicis, Felix est, nam omata 
est domiia illius. The whole exposition of Uie Psalm is Ml of InteresUng matter 
in regard of tliis parable. Cf Eiiarr. in Ps. xxiiii. 22. — According to Jewish 
notions, it was this very burial which handed him OTer to hie torments, fur in tho 
book Sohar it is said : Anima qns non est justa in hoc mundo pennanet, donee 
corpus sepultum est, quo fecto ipsa deducitur in gelionnam. 

• Both these images, that of awaking from a dream of delight, and bringing to 
an end some proud part in a play, arc uaed by Chrysostom to set forth the altered 
condition of the rich man after his death. Ad TTi^od. Laps., 1. 1, c. 8: "For as 
they who toil in the mines, or nndergo some other penalty more terrible even tlian 
this, when perchance they fell to sleep tmder their many labors and their most 
bitter existence, and in dreams behold tbemselves lapped in delights and in all rich 
abundance, yet after they are awakened owe no thanfis to their dreams ; so also 
that rich man, as in a dream being wealthy for this present life, after his migration 
hence was punished with that bitter punishment." And again {De Laz., Cone 
II) : " For as on the stage some enter, assuming the masks of kings and captains, 
physicians and orators, philosophers and soldiers, being in truth n^thmg of the 
bind, BO also in the present life, wealth and poverty are only masks. As then, 
when thou sittest in tho theatre, and beholdest one playing below, who sustains 
the part of a king, thou dost not count him happy, nor esteemeat him a king, nor 
desirest to be snch as he ; but Icnowing him to be one of tlie common people, a 
ropcmaker or a blacksmith, or some such a one as this, thou dost not esteem him 
happy for his mask and his robe'ssako,nor judgest of his condition from these, but 
hddest him cheap for the meanness of bis true condition: so also, here sitting in 
the world as in a theatre, and beholding men playing as on a stage, when thou eeest 
many rich, count them not to be truly rich, but to be wearing the masks of rich. 
For as he, who on the stage plays tbo king or captain, is often a slave, or one who 
sells figs or grapes in the market, so also this rich man is often in reality poorest of 
all. For if thou strip him of his mask, and unfold hia conscience, and semtinizo 
his inward parts, thou wilt there find a great penury of virtue, then wilt find him 
to be indeed the most abject ofmeo. And as in the theatre, when evening ia come 
and tho spectators are departed, and the players arc gone forth thenco, having laid 
aside their masks and their dresses, then they who before showed aa kings and 
captains to all, appear now as they tmly are ; so now, when death approaches and 
the audience is dismissed, all laying aside the masks of wealth and of poverty 
depari; from hence, and being judged only by their works, appear some indeed 
troly rich, but some poor; and some glorious, hut others without honor." Cf. 
Augustine, Smia. 345. Amdt {De Vera CknsL, 1. 1, c. 20) has a tine comparison to 
set forth the same truth. Of such as the rich man in our parable, he says : Quos 
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From this verse the scene of the parable passes beyond tbo range ol 
our experience into the unknown world of spirits, but not beyond the 
range of his eye to whom both worlds, that and this, are alike open and 
manifest. He appears as much at home there as ho-o ; he moves in 
that world as with a perfect familiarity, apeaking without astonishment, 
as of things which he knows. He still indeed continues to use the lan- 
guage of men, as the only language by which he could make himself 
intelligible to men. Yet is it not easy now to separate between what is 
merely figure, vehicle for truth, and what is to be held fast as itself 
essentia] truth.* We may safely say that the form in which the ex- 
pression of pain, and of desire after alleviation, embodies itself, is figu- 
rative, even as the dialogue between Abraham and Dives belongs in the 
same way to the parabolical clothing of the truth. It is indeed the hope 
and longing after deliverance which alternately rises, and is again 
crushed by the voice of the condemning law speaking in and through 
the conscience : — as by the seeing of Lazarus in Abraham's bosom, ia 
conveyed to us the truth, that the misery of the wicked will bo aggra- 
vated by the comparison which they will continually be making of their 
lost estate with the blessedness of the faithful. 

But to return ; he that had that gorgeous funeral, is now " in hell," 
or " in Hades" rather ; for as " Abraham's bosom" ia not heaven, though 
it will issue in heaven, so neither is Hades " hell," though to issue in it, 
when death and Hades shall be cast into the lake of fire, which is the 
proper hell. (Rev. xx, 14.) It is the place of painful restraint,f where 
the souls of the wicked are reserved to the judgment of the great day : 

homines fortaese non malfe camelis ct mulia comparaveria ; nam ut i!li per nipes 
montiumque cdita vestes aericas, gemmas, aromata, et generosa vina doraa veheo' 
tea, agmen quasi quoddam tkmulomm cnstodice et securitafis causH secum trahuat , 
simulac ver6 circa veapecam in sfabulnni venerint, pretioaorum omamenfjjmm ves- 
tiumqne pictarum apparatus iUta detrahitor, jamqne lassi et omni coniitatu nudati 
nil nisi vibicea et livida plagarum vestigia ostentant : Ifa qui in hoc mundo auro ei 
gerico nituerant, obitOs extrema, veaperd irment«, nihil habent praster vibices et 
cicatrices peccat«rnm per abnsum divitiarum sibi impressas. Shakspeare baa the 
same thought: 

"Ifthouanrali,lhou8rtpoor, 
For lika sn aw whose back wilh tngols hows, 
Thou b&ar'GL thy heavy ncbea but a JDumey, 
AmL dealh urJr^s Ihee." 

• There were some in Augustine's time that took all thia to the letter, but ht 
has more doubts and misgivings (De Gsti. ad Lit,, I. 8, c. 6) : Sed quomodo ic- 
telligenda sit i1!a flamroa intend, Ille sinua Abrahze, ilia lingua divitis, Ulo digiku 
pauperis, ilk sitis tormenti, ilia stiUa refrigerii, vis fortasse ft mansuetfi, qniorenti- 
bns, k contentiosi aulem certantibtis uunquam, iuveuitur. Tertulllan (De AaimA, 
c. 7) has of course taken it all literally. 

t ♦i'Aok), (1 Pet, ili, 18) = asuoffoi (Luke viii. 31). 
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it ia " the deep" wLither the devils prayed that they might not be Bent 
to be tormented before their time (Luke viii. 31), — for as that other 
bleased place has a foretaste of iieaven, so has thia p!aee a foretaste of 
hell; Dives being there is "in tm-menis," stripped of all wherein his 
Boul delighted and found its satisfaction ; his purple robe has become a 
garment of fire ;• as he himself describes it, he is " tormettted in this 

For a while we may believe that he found it impossible to realize his 
present position, to connect his present self with his past; all for a while 
may have seemed to him only as some fearful dream. But when at 
length he had convinced himself that it was not indeed this dream, but 
an awaking, and would take the measure of his actual condition, then, 
and that he might so do, "Ae lifted up his eyes,and seeth Abraham afar 
off, and Xjazarus in his bosom." (Isai, Ixv. 13, 14.) " And he cried and 
iaid, Fatfier Abraham,^' still clinging to the hope that his descent 
from Abraham, his fleshly privileges, wilU profit him something: he 
would plead that he has Abraham to his fatfcer, though it was indeed 
this which made his sin so great, his fall so deep. This, which was 
once his glory, is now the very stress of his -guilt. That he, a son of 
Abraham, the man of that liberal hand and princely heart, the man in 
whom, as the head of their great family, every Jew was reminded of his 
kinship with every other, of the one blood in their veins, of the one hope 
in God which ennobled them all from the least to the greatest, — should 
have so sinned against the mighty privileges of his condition, should 
have so denied through his lift, all which the name " son of Abraham" 
was meant to teach him, it was this which had brought him to that place 
of torment. Nor does Abraham deny the relationship, for he addresses 
him not as a stranger but a son, yet thus, in the very allowance of the 
relationship, eoapled with the refusal of the request, rings the knell of 
his latest hope. Poor and infinitely slight was the best alleviation which 
he had looked for, — a drop of water on his fiery tongue ! So shrunken 
are his desires, so low is the highest hope which even he himself ven- 
tures to entertain. f Nothing could have marked so strongly how far 
he has fallen, how conscious he has himself become of the depth of his 
fall. 

In this prayer of the rich man we have the only invocation of s^nts 
in Scripture, and certainly not a very encouraging one. He can speak 
of "father Abraham" and his "fat}ier''s housed' but there i. 
Father, of whom he will know nothing — the Father whom the Pro 

* Anguatine {Serm. 36, c. 6) ; Successit ignis purjiurse et bjsso : el 1 
ardebat, qua ae csspoUare non polerat. 

t Augustine: Superbus temporis, mendicus ioftmi. 
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had found. For he is as far aa heaven is from hell, from the faitli of 
the prophet: " Doubllees (/tow art ourFatSier,thDugt Abrihiin be igno- 
rant of us, aad Israel acknowledge us not." And the pity which he 
refused to show, he fails to obtaia We have here the reverse ot the 
beatitude, "Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy," 
With what measure he meted, it is measured to him agam The t.rumba 
which he denied, issue in the drop of water which is deniel to him.* 
Here is oae who has not obeyed the admonition of the prei.ediBg para- 
ble, who has not made friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, and 
now that he has failed, has none to receive him into everhsting habita- 
tions. That Abraham's reply contains a refusal of hia petition is clear ; 
yet it is not so certain what exact meaning we shall attribute to his 
words : " T/um in thy lifetime recdvedst thy good thtngi " There are 
two explanations ; — the first and the commonest one would mjke "thy 
good things," to signify, temporal felicities ; these, which were goods to 
thee, which thou esteemedst the best and highest goods, and wouldst 
know of no other, thou receivedst ; and Abraham's reply would then be 
this : " Son, thou hadet thy choice, the things eternal or the things tem- 
poral, this life or that ; thou didst choose that : but now, when that is 
run through, it is idle to think of altering thy choice, and having even 
the slightest portion in this life also." But the other explanation that 
would make "Iky good things" to be good actions or good qualities, 
which in some small measure Dives possessed, and for which he received 
in this life his reward, I cannot give better than in the words of Bishop 
Sanderson.! The answer of Abraham was aa though he had said, " If 
thou hadst any thing good in thee, remember thou hast bad thy re- 
ward in earth already, and now there remaineth for thee nothing but the 
full punishment of thine ungodliness there in hell: but as for Lazarus 
he hath had the chastisement of his infirmities [his 'evU things'} on 
earth already, and now remaineth for him nothing but the full reward 
of his godliness here in heaven," Presently before he has said, " For as 
God rewardeth those few go>d things that are in evil men with these 
temporal benefits, for whom yet in his justice he teaerveth eternal dam- 
nation, as the due wages, by that justice, of their graceless impenitency, 
so he punisheth those remnants of sin that are in godly men with these 
temporal afBietions, for whom yet in his mercy he reserveth eternal sal- 
vation, as the duo wages, yet by that mercy only, of their faith and re- 
pentance and holy obedience," This was Ohrysostom's view of the pas- 

• Augustine: Desideravit guttam, qui non dedit micam; a thought which 
makes Gregorj- the Great exclaim t,Hom. 40 in Eva«g.) : Oh quanta est subtflitM 
judidorum Dei 1 And Bengel observes, Liogua maximft pecclrat. 

t In a aecmott on Ahab's repentance (1 Kin. xxi. 29). 
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sage * and Gregory the Great, who in general follows Augustme,t has 
here an indepsndent exposition, and strongly maintains this meaning of 
the words,! which has certainly something to commend it. 

But whether there }»e in the words sucli a meaning or not, this is in 
them, as in so many other passages of Scripture, namely, that the re- 
ceiving of this world's good without any portion of its evil, the course of 
an unhroken prosperity, is ever a sign and augury of ultimate reproba- 
tion.^ (Ps. ivii. 4; Lukevi. 24, 25.) Nor is the reason of this hard to 
perceive ; for there being io every man a large admixture of that dross 
which has need to be purged out, aud which can only be purged out by 
the fire of pain and af&iotion, he who is not cast into this fire is left 
with all his dross in him, with his evil unpurged, and therefore can be 
no partaker of that holiness without which no man shall see God. 
Thus Dives, to his endless loss, had in this life received good things 
without any share of evil.|| But now all is changed: Lazarus, who re- 
ceived in this mortal life evil things, is comforted, but Dives is torment- 
ed : for he had sown only to the flesh, and therefore, when the order of 
things has commenced in which the flesh has no part, he can only reap 
in misery and emptiness, in the hungry longing and unsatisfied desire of 
the soul. 

' Moreover, besides that law of retaliation, which reqiijres that the 
unmerciful should not receive mercy, the fact is brought home to the 



* De Ijas., Cone. 3, He lays a stress on the htixa^ei, recepisti, not ascepisti ; 
see too Theophylact (in loc,) Certainlj' thu other five pasaagca of St, Luke, in 
which liroXn^i-Ei^ occurs (vi, 34, twice; xv. 27; xviii. 30; xsiii, 41), quite hear 
hnn out in his remark. 

•f Augustine's exclamation here, muadi bona, spud inferos mala \ shows that 
the explanation was his. 

:|: Horn. 40 m Evang. : Dum dicltur, Eeeepisti hona in vita tui, indicatur et 
Dives iste boni aliquid habnisse, ex quo in hac vita bona reoiperet. Enrsumque, 
dum de Lazaro dicitur, quia recepit mala, profectA monstratur et Lazarus habnisse 
mairan allquod, quod pnrgaretur, Sed iilnm panperlas afflisit et tersit, istnm 
abnndantia remunetavit et repulit, Cf. Moral., 1. 5, c. 1. In like manner the 
Jewish doctors s^d: Quemadmodiim in secnlo fiituro piis rependitur pratminm 
boni operis cUam levissimi, quod perpetrarunt, ifa in seculo hoe rependitur impiis 
prteminm cujuacunqne leviasiml boni operis,— a saying which Gfr5rer (_Ureinsien- 
ilttsm, V, 2, p, 171) applies here, 

5 Augustine r Quid inffellciua felicitate peccantium'! 

II Thus in the Jewish boolta the scholar of an eminent Raibi found his maiter 
one day la extreme affliction and pain, and began to laugb, while all the other 
icholais were weeping round him. Being upbraided for this, he answered, that 
while ho saw in times past his master in anch uninterrupted prosperity, he had 
often tfeared '.est he was receiving his portion in aia world; but now seeing him 
to afQicled, he took courage again, and believed that his good things were still to 
come, (Meuschkn's N. T. cx Talm., iUiist., p, 69,) 
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THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. 383 

eonseieDCe of him who was once tne rich man, that with death the sepa- 
ration of the elements of good and evil, elements which in this world are 
mingled and in confusion, begins. Like is gathered to like, good by na- 
tural affinity to good, and evil to evil — and this separation is permanont 
"Bettveen us and you there is a great gtdfjixed" not a mere handbreadth 
only, as the Jews fabled, but " a great gulf," and not merely there, but 
"fixed"* there, — an eternal separation, a yawning ehasm, too deep to 
be filled up, too wide to be bridged over, so that there is no passing from 
one side to the other ; " T/tey who -would pass from hence to you cannot, 
Tuither can they pass to us thatwou/d come from thmce." Now, the lat- 
ter affirmation is easily intelligible, for we can quite understand the lost 
desiring to pass out of their state of p 
ness, but it is not quite so easy to 
wcndd pass from, hence to you can? t 
cannot, of course, be for the purp 
they cannot pass, he would say, e> 
to yield even a moment's solace to y fh t 
they may desire it. Yet hero the d fi 
being foil of love, otherwise than g tly d 
longing implied in the very words f Ab 

greatly desire it, and yet it may not bo, must not this trouble and oast a 
shade even upon a heavenly felicity? A question which must wait for 
its solution ; for all the answers which commonly are given do not 
reach it. 

But though repulsed for himself, he has yet a request to urge for 
others. If Abraham cannot send Lazarus to that world of woe, at least 
he can cause him to return to the eartE which he has so lately quitted ; 
there is no such gulf intervening there : — " I pray tltee, ther^ore, father, 
that thou umuldst send Mm tc my father's house, for I have Jive brethren, 
that he may testify unto them, kst they also come unto this place of tor- 
ment." He and they, Saddncees at heart, though it might be Pharisees 
in name, perhaps oftentimes had mocked together, at that unseen world 
which now he was finding so fearful a reality ;t and that it was such, he 
would now desire by Lazarus to warn thepi. Lazarus will be able to 
" testify," to speak, that is, of things which he has seen. J In this anxiety 

* Augustine (Ad Evod,, Ep. 164) ; Iliatna . . . non soliMa est, Tarilm eliam 
Grmatus est. 

t Augustine {Serm. iV) : Noa doMto quii cum ipsia fVatrilius suis loquens de 
Prophetis monentibua bona, proliibeutibus mala terrentibna de tormentia fUtmis 
et futura pnemia promitlentibno imdebaf litco omnia, dicens cum &atribus suia. 
Quia vita post mortem 1 qu» memorii putredims 1 qui seosus cineris % . . . ijnis 
Inde reversus auditus est 1 

% In the legend of Er the Pimphyl^an (Plato's Rep., 1. 10, c. 13), ho is to 
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for his brethren's good, wtieh he, who hitherto had been merely selfish, 
expresses, some have found the evidence of a better mind beginning, and 
the proof that suffering was already doing its work in him, was awaken- 
ing in him the alumbering germ of good." With this view, were it the 
right one, would of necessity be connected his own ultimate restoration, 
and the whole doctrine of future suffering not being vindictive and eter- 
nal, but corrective and temporary : a doctrine which will always find 
favor with all those who have no deep insight into the evil of sin, no 
earnest view of the task and responsibilities of life; especially when, as 
too often, they are bribed to hold it by a personal interest, by a lurking 
consciousness that they themselves are not earnestly striving to enter at 
the strait gate, that their own standing in Christ is insecure or nwie. 
But the rich man's request grows out of another root. There lies in it 
a secret justifying of himself, and accusing of God. What a bitter re- 
proach against God and against the old economy is here involved : " If 
only I had been sufficiently warned, if only God had given me sufficient- 
ly clear evidence of these things, of the need of repentance, of this place 
as the goal of a sensual worldly life, I had never come hither. But 
though I was not duly warned, let at least my brethren be so." 

Abraham's answer is brief and almost stern ; rebuking, as was fit, 
this evil thought of his heart ; '■ They are warned ; they have enough to 
keep them from your place of torment, if only they will use it. Tliey 
have M)SBS and theprophets, let them limr them." Our Lord then clear- 
ly did not see an entire keeping back of the doctrine of life eternal and 
an after retribution in the Pentateuch, but to hear Moses was to hear of 
these things ; as elsewhere more at length he showed. (Matt. xxii. 31, 
32.) Bat the suppliant will not so Easily be put to silence. " Nay, fa- 
ther Ah-oham, but if one vxnt unto them from the dead they wiU repent." 
As it is true of the faithful that their works do follow them, and that their 
temper here is their temper in heaven, so not less does this man's con- 
tempt of God's word, which ho showed on earth, following him beyond 
the .grave ;t that Word cannot suffice to save men ; they must have 
something else to lead them to repentance. We have here re-appearing 
in hell that " Show us a sign that we may believe," which was so often 

return from tlie place where souls are judged, i.yye\ov ii-apairois ytviaS'ia tUv iKi!, 
of the greatness of the rewards of the just, the drcadfiilness of the doom of sm- 

* Aquinas (iSiim. Thcol., Supp. ad 3" part., qn. 98, art. 4) has a discusMon to 
which this verse ^vcs occasion : Uttum damnatl in inferno vellent alios esse 
damnat^, qui non sunt damnatl 1 He determines, despite this passage, that they 
woulii. 

■\ Bengel : Til'pendium Soripturie miser, relictu Inxu, secnm intulit in to- 
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on the lips of the Pharisees on earth. They believe, or at least think 
they would believe, signs and portents, hut will not believe God's Word. 
(Isai. viii. 19, 20.) A vain expectation I for in the words of Abraham, 
"■ If they hearnot Moses and the pr(yphets, neiiher vnll they bepermaded, 
though one rose from the dead." These words demand to be acouratelj 
considered. Dives had said, " th^ will repent ;" Abraham replies, they 
will noteven "be persuaded." Dives had smd, " if one went unto them 
froiih th» dead;" Abraham, with a prophetic glance at the world's unbe- 
lief in far greater matter, makes answer, " No. not if one rose f-om the 
dead." He in fact ia saying to him, "A far greater act than you de- 
mand would be ineffectnal for producing a far slighter effect ; you sup- 
pose that wicked men would repent on the return of a spirit ; I tell yon 
they would not even be persuaded hj the rising of one from the dead."* 
This reply of Abraham's is most weighty, for the insight it gives us 
into the nature of faith, that t m 1 t t f th will d th 

affections no less than of th n d t 1 j, m th th f wh h 
cannot be forced by signs a d m f wh t! d t d 

alienation of the will and aff t f m th t th mp wh h 

these miracles will make, e fthyt llwdtbg will b 

more than transitory. No will th f I Iw y t b a 1 ph 1 m 
where or other, by which ublf p+dth wll w 

should have in the Church th f th f d vil wh b 1 d t mbl 

When the historical Lazar w d f th d d th PI s 

were not by this miracle p d d f th d m d t! ty 

of Christ, and yet they did t d y th 1 ty f (h 1 t If 

(John si. 47; xii. 10.) A^ttthL h t dfm 

the world of spirits ; nay has arisen from the dead ; and yet what mul- 
titudes who acknowledge the fact, and acknowledge it as setting a seal 
to all his claims to be heard and obeyed, yet are not brought by this 
acknowledgment at all nearer to repentance and the obedience of iaith. 
And it is very observable, how exactly in the spirit of Abraham's refn- 
sal to send Lazarus, the Lord himself acted after his resurrection. He 
Bhowed himself, not to the Pharisees, not to his enemies, " not to all the 
people, but unto witnesses chosen before of God" (Acts i. 41), to his 

• It is a pity that we have not given the liy ns of rer, 31, " if one," as wo 
have rightly done in the verso preceding. Observe the change of words : iraptr;^ 
In the request of Dives; firaoi^ in the reply of Abraham ; ii4 ytKoav la the re- 
quest ; ix ytKpav in the reply. 

t When for instance Spinoza declared himself ready fo renoncce his system 
and to become a Christian, if only he were convinced of the truth of the raising 
of the hislorical Lazarus, he knew very wel! that in his sense of the word convince, 
and with tlie kind of evidence that he would have required, it was impossible fo 
satisfy his demand. (See Bayle Dictim., Art. Spinoze, note e.) 
25 
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own disciples alone. It was a judgment on the others, that no sign 
should he given them hnt the aign of the prophet Jonah, jet it was & 
mercy also, for they would not have heen persuaded, even bj one that 
had risen from the dead. At the same time it is not to be denied that 
in Christ's resurrection there was a satisfaction of the longing of man's 
heart, that one should return from the world beyond the grave, and give 
assurance of the reality of that world, — a longing which Abraham could 
not satisfy, but which Christ did, when he died and rose again, and ap* 
pcared unto men, having the keys of death and of Hades." 

It remains only to give a slight sketch of their interpretation, who 
maintain that, besides its literal meaning, the parable h^B also an alle- 
gorical ;— -though of these some find this only by the way, and as some- 
thing merely subordinate, an interpretation which they throw out and 
leave to every one to allow it what value he chooses : while others make 
it the chief moral of the parable, and af&rm that it was the primary pur. 
pose of the Lord to set forth the relations between Jew and Gentile- 
Dives then, as already has been said, represents the Jewish nation clad 
in the purple of the king, and the fine linen of the priestf — the kingdom 
of priests or royal priesthood.^ They fared sumptuously every day, they 
were amply furnished with all spiritual blessings : " enriched," as The- 
ophylact describes it, "with all knowledge and wisdom, and with the 
precious oracles of G-od." They were the vineyard which the Lord had 



• Augustine {Enair. in Ps. cxlvii. li) : Domine, gtatias misericordife tusB ; 
Toluisti mori, ut allq.uia ab inferis surgeret, et ipse aliijuis non qaicnmque, Bed 
Veritas snrrexit al) initeris. Id Plato's legend of tie revenant, alluded to already 
(p. 383, note), there is a remarkable witueaa for this craving in the mind of man, 
that he who gives assurance of the reality of tbe things after death should have 
himself returned fWim the world of spirits,— a longing; that for us has found its 
satisikction in the resurrection of Christ. The same reappears in that, which how- 
ever is plainly but an imitation of Plato's narrative, the story of Thespeeius in 
Plutarch's essay, De sera yuminis iimdict&, 

t Augustine (QiuESi. Evang, 1. 3, qu. 88) : In Bivito Intelligantur snperbi Ju- 
dseorum, ignorantes Dei justitiam, et suam volcntes constituere . . . Epulatio splen- 
dida, jactantia leg;is est, iu qua gloriabantur plus ad pompam relationis abufentes 
eft, qnim ad neccssitatem salutis utentes. Compare Gregory the Great (Horn. 40 
in Evang. : ami Moral., 1. 25, e. 13) and H. de Sto. Tictore {AniwU. in, IJac.) : 
Dives iste Judaicum populum designat, qui eultum vto esterius habult, et ao- 
ccptSB legis deliciis usus est ad nitorem, non ad utilitatem. Theophylact; Ilop^rf- 
fAor Kol fiiamy IrfSJSvro, fiam^flav ex"'' ""^ Sipuaipiiv. He rel^rs the faiiug sumptu- 
ously every day to the daily sacrifice. In modem times Lomeier has wrought out 
this view at lengl]i, Obss. Aimlytieo-Didact. ad, Imc. xvi., p. 91, seq. See Voir 
Meter's Blaller fur hoJiere Wahrdt,v.&, p. 88, for au exposition not historically 
the same, but agreeing with the spirit of this one. It is in this sense also that 
Swaienborg understands the parable. 

t BoiriXeiDD ItaiTftiiio., Exod. six, 6; compare 1 Pet. ii. 9. 
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planted, and of which he coufd say, " What conld have been dono mora 
to my vineyard, that I have not done in it?" (laai, v. 2, 4.) They were 
the people whom he had made to ride on the high plaeea of the earth, 
and to whom pertained " the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, 
and the giving of the law, and the service of God, and the promises." 
But all these things were given them, not that they might make their 
boast of them, and rest there, comparing themselves for self-esaltation 
with the heathen round them, who were perishing without the know- 
ledge of Ood, hut that they might spread around them the true faith and 
knowledge of God. Yet they did not bo ; " Behold," said St. Panl, " thou 
art called a Jew, and rosiest in the law, and makest thy boast of God, 
and knowest his will, and approveat the things that are more eseellent, 
being instructed out of the law, and art confident tliat thou thyself art a 
guide of the blind, a light of them that are in darkness." But meanwhile, 
though they thus boasted, they did nothing efi"ectual to scatter the dark- 
ness of the heathen ; for they had forsaken their true position, misunder- 
stood their true glory ; and this talent of talents, the knowledge of the 
true God, these privileges, and this election, they had turned into a self- 
ish thing. Eor they counted that God had blessed them alone of all 
people, instead of, as was the truth, above all people ; they stopped the 
blessing, of which they should have been the channel, and through them 
the name of God was blasphemed among the GentUes — he was presented 
to the Gentiles under a false character and in an unworthy light.* 

Lazarus the beggar t lay at* their gate covered with sores: at the 
gate, and without it, for the Gentiles were " aliens from the common- 
wealth of Israel, and strangers from the covenants of promise .'"—full 
of sores, for their sins and their miseries were infinite. These sores of 
the Gentile world are enumerated by St. Paul, Eom. i. 23-32 ; though 
the term will include, besides the sins, the penal miseries which were 
consequent on those sins. But these Sores, these "wounds and bruises 
and pntrifying sores" (Isai. i. 6), were neither closed, nor bound, nor 
mollified with ointment, so that the dogs came and licked them. Here, 
as must so often happen, there is a question whether this last circum- 
stance has any distinct signification, or is added only to complete the 
picture. Are there indicated here the slight and miserable assuage- 
ments of its wants and woes,— the wretched medicine for its hurts, 
which the heathen world derived from its poets and philosophers and 
legislators, as Lomeier proposes? or is it meant that even in this depth 

* H, de Sto. Ticlore ; Non ad caritatem sed ad elatlonem doctrinam legis 
habnit. And Gregory {Ham. 40) eiplaina the refusal of the crumbs: Gentiles ad 
tognitionem legis, Bupert)! Judsei non admittebant. 

t Theophylact; tlm)! fteW X"p'^iw kciI ffo^tw. 
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Lazarus rising from the dead and biddiog it to repent. It has enough 
to remind it of its duty, — it has its deposit of truth, — its talent wherewith 
it was bidden to trade till its Lord's return. So that the latter part of 
the parable, thus contemplated, speaks to us Gentiles in the very spirit 
of those awful words which St. Paul addressed to tho Gentile oonTerts at 
Eome: "Behold, therefore, the goodness and severity of God: on them 
which fell severity, but towards thee goodness, if thou continue in hia 
goodness ; otherwise tbou also shalt be cut off." (Bom. si. 22.) 
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or Deut, xxTiii. 15-68, or call to mind the Lord's words wticli speak of 
tlie weepmg and goashing of teeth, which shall bo their portion, when 
they seo the despised Gentiles coming from the east and the west, from 
the north and from the south, and sitting down in the kingdom of God, 
while tli;y thetoselves are thrust out.* (Luke Kiii. 28-30.) But as 
Dives looked for some consolation from Lazarus, whom before he des- 
pised, so the Jew is looking for the assuagement of his miseries through 
some bettering of his outward estate, — some relaxation of severities im- 
posed upon him, — some improvement of his civil condition, — tilings which 
he looks for from the kingdoms of the world, and which if they gave him, 
would be but as a drop of water on the tongue. He knows not that the 
wrath of God does in truth constitute his misery; and so long as this is 
unremoved, he is incapable of true comfort. The alleviation which he 
craves is not given, it were in vain to give itj^the one true alleviation 
would be that he should be himself received into the kingdom of God, 
that ho should bewail his guilt, and look on him whom he pierced, and 
mourn because of him: then consolations would abound to him; but 
without this, every thing else is but as the drop of water on the fiery 
tongue. That there is no allusion in the parable to any future time, 
when the great gulf of unbelief which now separates the Jew from his 
blessings shall be filled up, makes nothing against this interpretation ; 
since esaetly the same argument might be applied, and we know incor- 
rectly, to call in question the ordinary explanation of the parable of the 
Wicked Husbandmen; notking is there said of the vineyard being 
restored to its first cultivators, which yet we know will one day be the 
case. 

By tho five brethren of Dives will be set forth to us aeeording to this 
scheme all who hereafter, in a like condition and with like advantages, 
are tempted to the same abuse of their spiritual privileges. The Gentile 
Church is in one sense Lazarus brought into Abraham's bosom ; but 
when it sins as the Jewish Church did before it, glorying in its gifts, but 
not using them for the calling out of the spiritual life of men, contented 
to see in its very bosom a population that are outcast, save in name, from 
it« privileges and blessings, and to see beyond its limits millions of hea- 
thens to whom it has little or no care to impart the knowledge of Christ 
and of his salvation, — then in so far as it thus sins, it is only too like 
jhe five brethren of Dives, who are in danger of coming with him, and 
for sins similar to his, to this place of torment. Nor are we to imagine 
that, before judgment is executed upon a Church thus forgetful of its 
high calling, it will be roused from its dream of security by any startling 
-any novel signs and wonders,— any new revelation, — any 

* Theophjlact : 'Ej- t>; iJ>Ao7! KOTaKoIopToi toO <pdSyi>v. 
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Lazarus rising from the dead and bidding it to repent. It has enougli 
to remind it of its doty, — it liaa its deposit of truth, — ^its talent wherewith 
it was hidden to trade till its Lord's return. So that the latter part of 
the parable, thns contemplated, speaks to ua Gentiles in the very spirit 
of those awful words whicU St. Paul addressed to the Gentile converts at 
Kome: "Behold, therefore, the goodness and severity of God: on them 
which fell severity, but towards thee goodness, If thou continue in hii 
goodness; otherwise thou also shalt he cut off.'' (Kom. xi. 22.) 
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Some mtetpreters find a connection between thia parable and the dta- 
course whicb precedes it, wbile otbera affirm that no such can be traced, 
— that the parable must be explained ivitboiit any reference to the say- 
ing concerning faith which goea immediately before. Theophylact sup- 
poses thia to be the link between the parable and the preceding verse : 
the Lord had there declared the great things which a living faith would 
enable his disciples to perform — how they should remove mountains; 
but then, lest theae great things which were in the power of their faith 
should cause them to fall into a snare of pride, the parable was spoken 
for the purpose of keeping them bumble.* Augustine confesses the dif- 
ficulty of tracing the connection, and has a very singular explanation of 
the whole parable, Trhicb I must be content to refer to,t as it would take 
up considerable space to do it justice. Olshauaen gives this explanation : 
The apostles by that aecount which went before of the hindrances they 
would meet ia their work (ver, 1,2), of the hard duties, bard as they then 
seemed to them, which were required of them (ver. 3, 4), had a longing 
awakened in them after a speedier reward. The Lord therefore would 
set before them their true relation to him ; that their work, difficult or 
not, welcome or otherwise, must be done — that they were not their own, 
but his, and to labor for him. If they found their labor a delight, well ; 
but if not, still it was t<i be done. Neither wore they to look for their 
reward and release from toil at oncejjl but rather to take example of tha 

* So Cajetan : Petierant Apostcli adjungi s'lii domun confidential, quod ot eis 
odUatum intelligitui*. Et quociam ctiam superbia bonis operilJU3 insidiatur at 
pBieant, ideo Jesua adjungit parabolam conservativam eontm in vera rocognitiona 
BDimet, ne extollantur. 

t Q,v,ast. Evang., 1. 2, c. 39. Maldonatus, who denies that there ia any con- 
nection, thinks Augaatine's very forced and unnatural. 

f Efra^Bs (ver. 7). 
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servant, wbo though be had been atreniioasly 1 } ng 11 th day in tlia 
field, ^'ploughing or feeding cattk," yet not th 1 wh n he returned 
home had to reauine his lalors in the house 1 Su h hia esplana. 
tion, and no doubt he here asserts an import 1 1 nth nd ne fonnd in 
the parable ; hut to the connection, as he tra t th th s objection, 

that the reqnest, " Lord, iacreaae^ur faith," does not seem to convey any 
such meaning as he finds in it ; there is no appearance as if those who 
made it were desirous of escaping a dispensation committed to them, or 
snatching prematurely at a reward. Other ezpositora have neglected to 
seek any immediate connection between the parable aLd the context in 
which it is found, affirming that it teaches generally how God is debtor 
to no man, that all we can do is of duty, nothing of merit, and that in all 
our work wo must retain the acknowledgment of this, and carefully guard 
against all vainglory and elation of heart; how rather we must be deeply 
humbled before God out of the thought that, did we do all, we should 
only do that we were bound to ; and how then must it be, when we fell 
so infinitely short of that all ? 

But altogether different from any of these interpretations is that first 
formally proposed, if I mistake not, by Grotius, and which Venema* 
has taken up and strengthcd with additional arguments and illuatra- 
tiona. The parall th y j ' n t m t to represent at all the stand- 
ing of the faithful d th n w t " the perfect law of liberty," 
but the merely s 1 tdgfthJw under the old, and it grew 
in this manner ut f th d p eeding. The disciples had 
asked for increase t t tl Th L d n nswcr would teach them the 
necessity and tran d nt I f th t ift for which they were ask- 
ing, would magn fy ts 1 1 w f, them how all outward works 
done without this li ^ p pi f t nd joyful obedience, such as 
for the most part th m n f th wn n tion were content with, wore 
merely servile, and were justly recompensed with a merely servile re- 
ward, — that in those God could take no pleasure, and for them counted 
that he owed no thanks ; the servants who did them were after all un- 
profitable and of no account iu his sight. 

The arguments of Urotius and Venema are mainly these. They 
object to the common interpretation, that it sets forth in a wrong aspect 
the relations which exist between Christ and his people. They ask, Is 
it likely that the gracious Lord who in another place said, " Henceforth 
I call you not servants, . . . but I have called you friends," would here 
wish to bring forward in so strong a light the service done to him as one 
merely servile, and for which he would render them no thanks ? would 
he, wbo ever sought to lead hia disciples into the recognition of their 

• Diss. Sac, p. 262, seq. 
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filial relation to God, that they had received not the spirit of bondage 
but of adoption, here throw them back so strongly on their servile rela- 
tion? It was not, they say, in this spirit that he spake those words, 
" Blessed are those servants, whom the lord when he cometh shall find 
watching : verily, I say unto you, th-ai he shall gird himself, and make 
them sit dowa to meat, and will eonie forth and serve them." (Loke 
sii. 37,) On the other hand the parable does, they affirm, exactly set 
forth the relation of the Jews, at least of the greater part of them, to 
God. They were hired to do a certain work, which if they did, they 
were, like servants, free from stripes : they had too their stipend — they 
ate and drank — they received their earthly reward. But going no fur- 
ther than this bare fulfilling of the things expressly enjoined* them, and 
fulfilling them without love, without zeal, without the filial spirit of faith, 
contented to stop short when they had just done so much as would ena- 
able" them, as they hoped, to escape pnuishment, going through" their 
work in this temper, they were '■'■ unprofitaik servants" in whom the 
Lord could take no pleasure, and who could look for no further marka 
of favor at his hands, f 

* Exactly ttio same sfress which they would here lay on tA imra^irra ia kid 
by Origen {ht Rem., 1. 3), altiiongh his pucposo, as will be seen, ia different: 
Donee quis hoc fecit tantnm qnod debet, i. e., ea qute prscepta sunt, inutilis 
semis eat. {Lmc. xvii. 10.) Si autem addas aliquid prteceptis, tunc non jsra 
inutjlis aervuB eris, eed dieetur ad te : Euge serve bone et fldelis. (Matt. xxv. 21.) 
St. Eetnard too (J» Cant, Serm., 11, d. 2), without indeed mailing Origen's danger- 
ous use of the passage, and lowering the standard of piety for the ninety-nine, in 
the hope of exalting it for the one, baa implicitly the same explanation of the 
passage as that mentioned in the text. Exponnding Cant. i. 2, he has occasion to 
speak of a service, rendered indeed, but withont joy and alacrity and delight, and 
ends thus : Denique in Evangelic qui hoc Boldm, quod fecere debet, fecit, servus 
innfilia repntatur. Mandata forsan utcumque adimpJeo ; Bed anima raea sicut terra 
sine aqnH in illia. Ut igitur holocaustum njenm pingue flat, osculctur me, qus^so, 
oacnlo oris sui. 

t Grotius (in loc.) is especially rich in materials in support of this interpreta- 
tion of tho parable, Frora Maimonides he quotes a Jewish proveb, Ei datur praa- 
mium qui quid injusaus liicit: and from Ghr3^ostom (Jm J?om, viii.) a passage 
contrasting the obedience of tbe Jew and tho Clldstian : KifKciviii Si ip6p^ ri/iaplas 
virra (rparror &y6iiiin)i, ol 8i htsu/wtucoI lirihoiilif koI iri^, kuI tdSto BitXoCo-i t$ koU 
Ortf^ttlytm ri iTtiTiyiiaTa. We might compare, especially with fbat Jewish pro- 
verb, one of the Similitudes in the Shepherd of Hermaa (1. 3, sim. 5), which ia 
briefly this : A householder planted a vineyard, and going lh>m home, left his 
servant the task of tying the vines to their supports, and no more ; but the servant 
having finished this task, thought it would profit the vineyard, if also he were to 
weed it and dig it, which ho did 1 and tho master found it in high order and beauty 
on his return, Well pleased with hia servant, because he had thus done more than 
was enjoined him, he determined to give him the adoption of sonship, and to mako 
him feliow-heir with his own son. It is true that Hennas makes an application of 
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It is not to be denied that tliere is something attractiye in this ei- 
pOBition,* or that it is worthy of respectful consideration ; but yet it 
might be fairly replied in this way to the arguments of those that up- 
hold it. The present parable need not be opposed to, but rather should 
be balanced with, that other saying of the Lord's (Luke xii. 37) (juoted 
above, — should be considered as supplying the counterweight of all such 
declarations. Thia is, the way God might deal ; for we may observe, it 
is not said that this is the way he wUl deal, since rather that other ia 
the manner in which he will actually bear himself towards his faithful 
servants ; — the one relation ia that which according to the strictness of 
justice he might assume, the other is that which according to the riches 
of his grace he wiU assume. We, to keep us humble, are evermore to 
acknowledge that upon that footing he might put our relation to him, 
having, at the same time this assurance, that so long as we put it upon 
that footing, he will not ; for so long, we are capable of receiving his 
favors without being corrupted by them. It is only to the humble, to 
the self-abased before God, that he can give grace, for where this humil- 
ity is not, it is certain that, as the unclean vessel will altogether taint 
the wine poured into it, so the gifts of God will be perverted to spiritual 
wickedness, more dangerous and more deadly than the natural corrup- 
tions of man's heart. And although, doubtless, the relation of the 
Christian to his Lord is set forth here under somewhat a severerf aspect 
than is usual under the New Covenant, yet the experience <Jf every 
heart will bear witness how needful it is that this side of the truth, as 

tte similitude different from what one would expect, and not l>eariag' upon our 
parable, but yet the passage is in itself remarkable. Seneca {De Benef., 1. 8, c 
18-28) treats an interesting question wbich bears on the present object: Anbene- 
fldum dare domino servus posslt % wMeh he answers in the affirmative ; Quamdiu 
priestatur quod it servia exigl solet [ri SinraxS^iTo] miniBterinni est, ubi plus 
quam quod eervo necesse est, beneflcium : ubi in affectum amici transit, desinit 
Tocari minislerium. . . . Quicqnid est qnod servilis officii formulam escedit, quod 
non ex imperio sed et volnntate prffistatur, benefioium oat. He has much more on 
the same subject. 

* It ia Wetstein'a also : Sunt nimirum serri qui Berviunt serviliter, hoc eat, 
qui nil nisi jussi fkciunt; alii serviunt liberaliter, nt filii qui, non exspeotato man- 
dato, ex generosi et nobili indole, sponte et injnssi ea ikcinnt, qute utilia et Domino 
placitura credunt. IIlos Christua hie perstringit et vjtuperat eo flue ut disdpulos 
ad altiorem gradura perducat. 

t At the same time, our translation mates it wear even a severer aspect than ia 
need, while it has rendered ?x" X^" «■ ''■ ^' i "■D'^ i« tJiaak that servant?" thus 
seeming to cut off any recognition at all of the aervant's work. It would be better, 
" Doth he count himself especially beholden to that servant V as Weisse gives it, 
Weiss er dem Knecht besondem Dank! So Heb. xii. 28, fx"/'"' X'^P^'i which 
should be translaled, " Let ua have the thankfulness." See Tittman's synonjfiin 
1. T. ixp<'«'- 
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well aa the othor, should be set out, — that in hours when we are tempted 
to draw tack, to shun and to evade our tasks, we should then feel that a 
necessity is laid upon ua, — that indeed while we do them willingly, we 
do them alao the most acceptably : yet whether willingly or not, they 
must be done, — that we are servants who are not to question our Mas- 
ter's will, but to do it. Grood for us it is that we should have the cheek 
of oonsidfrationa like these upon us in such moments, and should thus 
be kept in the way of duty, till the time of a more joyful and childlike 
obedience again comes round. Thia fear does not exclude love, but is 
itB true guardian : they mutually uphold and support one another ;* for 
our hearts, while yet they are not made perfect in love, are not such 
that they can be presented with motives drawn only from gratitude and 
love. These indeed, must ever be the chief and prominent motive to 
obedience (Eom. xii. 1), and so long as they prove suf&cient, the others 
will not appear ; but it is well for us that behind these, there should be 
other sterner and severer summonses to duty, ready to come forward and 
make themselves felt, when our evil and our corruption causes them to 
be needed. Well 'for us, too, is it, that while the Lord is pleased gra- 
ciously to accept our work and to reward it, we should ever be reminded 
that it is an act of his free grace, of his unmerited mercy, by which our 
relation to him has been put upon this footing. For there ia also 
another footing {that of the parable) upon which it might have been put, 
— yea, upon which, though he does not, yet we must evermore put it, so 
far at least aa ia needful for the subduing every motion of pride and 
vainglory — every temptation to bring in God as our debtor because'of 
our work, — which, inconceivable as it must appear when we calmly con- 
template the matter, is yet what men are evermore on the point of daing.f 
A more real dif&culty in the paiable, aa it appears to me, ia this, 
that of the first part of it (ver, 7, 8) the purpose seems, to commend pa- 
tience in the Lord's work, — that we do not desire to be dismissed before 
the time from our labors, or snatch too early at the reward; but rather 
take example from the hind, who only looks to rest and refresh himself, 
when his master has no further need of his service : that, in the words 

* Guerricus (Bernarec Oper., v. 2, p. 1028, ed. Bened.) ; Neque enim timor iste 
quern amor castran facit, gaudimn toUit, sed custodit; non desfruit, sed iastruit; 
non inamaricat, sed condit ; nt tanfA ait durabiliua, qnantA modestins, tanti veriuB, 
quanti severius, tantft dulcius, quontd sanctius. 

t Ambrose {Exp. in Luc., 1. 8, c, 32) : Agnoace esse te servum plurimis obse- 
qniie dofceneratum. Non te prasferaa, quia Alius Dei dioeris : agnoscenda gratia, 
sed non ignoranda natura. ' Neque te jactes si bene servisti, quod fiicere dettuistl. 
Obsequitur sol, obtomperat luna, serviunt angeli. . . . Et nos ergo non a nobis 
landem esigamns, ceo prteripiamus judicium Dei et prEBveniamna aenlentiam judi- 
ds : Bed sue temiiori, suo judici r 
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of the son of Siraeh (si. 20) we learn to was old in our work, and M 
long as we are here, see in one task but a stepping-stone to another, 
Such appears the lesson of the first part of the parable, — that we do not, 
after we have made some exertion, smaller or greater, account that W6 
have a claim to be exempted henceforth from strenuous toil ; but on the 
contrary, ever, as we have surmounted one hill of labor, perceive a now 
one rising above it, and gird ourselves for the surmounting ofthat also. 
But in the second part (ver. 9, 10) it is no longer this patient continu- 
ance in woU-doing, but humility, that is enjoined, the confession that we 
are not doing God a favor in serving him, but that all wo can do is of 
merest duty, — that our service at best is poor and of little value. I sup- 
pose, however, the solution is, that impatience under deferred reward, 
with the desire to be released from labor, springs from over-estimation 
of our work ; while he who feels that all which he has yet done is little, 
that it is all poor and mean, as he will not count that it gives him a 
claim henceforward to be exempted from ■ labor, but will rather desire 
some now field of labor where he may approve himself a better servant 
than he has yet done, so neither will he count that it gives him a right 
to consider God as his debtor. The two wrong states of mind, springing 
from the same evil root, are to be met by the same remedy, by the learn- 
ing to know what our actual relation to God is,- — that it is one of servants 
to a master, and being such, it precludes us alike from all right of claim- 
ing release when we please, and so also from all right to extol or exalt 
ourselves for the doing of that, which by the very laws of our condition 
we are bound to, — ^which not to do wero great guilt, but which to do is 
no merit. 

With regard to the actual words of the parable, there is not much to 
remark. All are aware that the waiting at table with the dress suc- 
cinct was a mark of servitude,* which to keep ia mind makes more won- 
derful the condescension of the Son of &od in his saying, Luke xii. 37, 
and in his doing, John xiii. 4. With regard to the confession which he 
puts into the mouths of his disciples,! " WTien ye shall have done all 
tliose things which are commanded yim, saf,X We are unprqfitcAk ser- 
vants ;" we may truly observe, as many have observed before, if this they 
are to say when they have done all. Low much more, and with how fax 
deeper self-abasement and shame, when their consciences bear them wit- 

» Venema q^notes from Philo {De Vita Contempt:) a passage concerning the 
Egyptian Therapeutie, which gives remarkable evidence of this : 'Afanrroi Si ml 
KnAf/ifroi ToEs X"""^'"^'''" tiiTfoffii' CmjpeT^iroi-rei, iviKi -rov ^ijBif fXioiXay i riipfpe^^ai 
JouAojrpejToD! uxV"'''" *'' toCto rb uv/iiriiiTioj'. 

t Augustine : Contra pestem vans glorite diligontisaimS militans. 

^ Bengel : Miser eat quern Dominna servum inutilem appellat (Matt. sxr. 80), 
beatus qui se ipse. 
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ness, ss his conscience must bear witness to every man, that so far from 
having done all that was commanded, they have in innumerable things 
grievously failed and come snort of their duty, of what they might and 
ought to have done.* 

* Cajetan : Quod igitnr dicitur, Quraa feceritis omnia, non ideo dicitnr, quod 
fiicturi essent omnia : sed qnod si etiam feoinnt omnia, sed quod qunm merila 
habnerint facientium omnia prtecepta, recognoscant se Bervos inntiles ; ut a fortiori 
ge recognoscant minus quftm inutiles, hoc est debifores et reoa multorum, qu» 
debebant sen delrent CieerQ.— Our Church in her 14tb Article has nacd this parablo 
against the Komish doctrine of works of supererogation, Cf. GERuian's Loe. 
ITuoU., loc. 18, c. 8, i 91 
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THE DNJUST JUDGE. 

LtKE xviii, 1-8. 

This parable is addressed to the disciples, and stands, Rs Theophylaet 
and otierahaTe noted, in eloseat relation witli what has gone immediately 
before, with the description of the sufferings and distress of the last 
times, when even the disciples " shall desire to see one of the days of the 
Son of man, and shall not see it." (xvii. 22.) Then will be, according 
to the deeply significant image in use among the Jews, and sanctioned 
hy our Lord, the birth-pangs of the new creation," and the distresses of 
that time are the motive here set forth for prayer, — distresses which 
shall always be felt, but then at the last felt more intensely than ever. 
" He spake a parable unto them, that tiwn ought always to pray^ that 
men must iimis pray always, if they would escape the things coming on 
tne earth — that such was the only condition of their escaping. It is not 
so much the duty or suitableness, as the absolute necessity, of instan* 
persevering prayer that is here declared.f Nor is this all that the par- 

* 'Apx^ M'"', Matt. axiv. 8, Compare John svi. 21, and Eom. viii. 23. irai™ 
i) nrfoi! avvahlvfx. 

I Compare two remarkable sermons i>y Chrysostoni (De PrecaiUne), wiiici 
turn a good deal on this parable, and contain many remarkable things on iie 
extreme needfulness of prayer; lie calls it the medicine expelling Bpiritual sick- 
nesses—the foundation of the spiritual building— that to the soul which the nerves 
are to the body. He likens the man withont prayer to the flsb out of water and 
gasping for life— to a city withont walls, and exposed to all assaults ; but from him 
that Is armed with prayer the t<anpter starts back, as midnight robbed start hack 
wben they see a aword suspended over a soldier's bed.— Some have questioned 
whether these sermons are ChryEOstom's, and the Benedictine editors (v. 2, p. 778) 
speak doubtfully, the main argnmont against them being, that Sennacberib is 
twice spoken of in them as king of the Persians, an error it ia thought which 
Chrysoatom could scarcely hare committed. But if it is to be considered an error. 
It is quite orneatly as difficult to imagine- any one else, who could write these 
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l)le teaches, bat it givea us further some very deep insight into the nature 
and essence of prayer. 

In this precept, 'to pray always* (with which we may compare 
Ephes. vi. 18 ; 1 Thesa, v. !7), there is nothing of exaggeration, nothing 
commanded which may not he fulfilled, when we understand of prayer 
as the continual desire of the soul after God ; having indeed its times 
of intensity, seasons of an intenser concentration of the spiritual life, but 
not being confined to those times ; since the whole life of the faithful 
should be, in Origen's beautiful words, one great connected prayer,! — 
or, as St. Basil expresses it, prayer should be the salt which is to salt 
every thing besides. " That soul," says Donne, " that is accustomed to 
direct herself to God upon every occasion, that as a flower at sun-rising, 
eoneeives a sense of God in every beam of his, and spreads and dilates 
ifself towards him, in a thankfulness, in every small blessing that he 
sheds upon her, . . . that soul who, whatsoever string be stricken in her, 
base or treble, her high or her low estate, is ever turned towards God, 
that soul prays sometimes when it does not know that it prays,"]: Many 
and most worthy to be repeated are Augustine's sayings on this matter, 
drawn as they are from the depths of his own Christian life. Thus, in 
one place, " It was not for nothing that the apostle said, ' Pray without 
ceasing,' Can we, indeed, without ceasing bend the knee, bow the body, 
or lift up the hands, that he should say, 'Pray without ceasing?' There 
is another interior prayer without intermission, and that is the longing 
of thy heart. Whatever else thou mayest be doing, if thou longest after 
that Sabbath of God, thou dost not intermit to pray. If thou wishest 
not to intermit to pray, see that thou do not intermit to desire — thy con- 
tinual desire is thy continual voice. Thou wilt be silent, if thou leave 
off to love, for they were silent of whom it is written, ' Because iniquity 
shall abound, the love of many shall was cold." The coldness of love is 
the silence of the heart — the fervency of love is the cry of the heart."^ 

sermons foiling into it. Bnt it should be called a mistake ; tlie names of the three 
great Eastern monarchies were of old continually eoufonnded, and this where it is 
Impossible that ignorance could have been the cause. Thus Larius is called (Ezra 
t1, 22) king of Assyria and Artaicrxes (Neb. xiii. 6) king of Babylon; the ex- 
planation being, that the three first empires, as we call them, were considered not 
as diflferent, but aa one and the same empire, continued under different dynasties. 
D'Herbelot {B^l. Orient., e. t. Nouh) mentions something of the sort as being the 
view ofthe modem East: II fant reraarqucr ici, qua les Orlentaux comprennent 
dans les dynasties dos anclens Koia de Perse, les Assyriens, les Babyloniens, et les 
Uedes. 

* Tirinns sets forth well this " cdiudys ;" Non obstante fieilio, metu, tentationej 

t Kin fL(yi,\Ti avinxintti) irfoirtux^- 

t %rmon SI. On the Purification. 

^ Ettarr. in Ps. sxxvii. 10: Ipsum desiderium tnam, oratio tua est, et ai con- 
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But he who knew how easily we are put off from prayer, acd under what 
continual temptatitins to grow slack in it, especially if we find not at 
once the answer we expect, warns us against this very thing, bidding us 
to pray always, and " not to faint,"'' not to grow weary, since in due sea- 
son we shall reap if we faint not ; and in proof of this he brings forward 
the parable of tho Unjust Judge, with whom the feeble importunities of 
the helpless widow did yet so mightOy prevail, that they at length ex- 
torted from him the boon which at first he was determined to deny. 

None but tho Son of Glod himself might have ventured to use this 
comparison. It had been overbold on the lips of any other. For as in 
the parable of the Friend at Midnight we were startled with finding God 
compared to a churlish neighbor, so here with finding him likened to an 
wnrightecms judge. Yet we must not seek therefore to extenuate — aa 
some have been at great pains to do, and by many forced oonstruotiona 
—his nnrighteousness ;t but on the contrary, the greater we conceive 
that to have been, the more does the consoling and encouraging truth 
which the Lord would enforce come out, the more strong the argument 
for persevering prayer becomes. If a bad man will yield to tho mere 
force of the importunity which he hat«s, how much more certainly will 
a righteous God be prevailed on by the faithful prayer which he bves.J 
The faet that the judge is an unrighteous one, is not an accident cleav- 
ing to the earthly form under which the heavenly truth is set forth, and 
which would have been got rid of, if it conveniently could, but is rather 
a circumstance deliberately and voluntarily chosen for the mightier set- 
ting forth of that truth. In two strokes is described the wickedness of 

ttnnnm desiderinm, continua oratio. . . . Frigus caritatis, eileiitiuni cordis est: 
flagrantia caritaUs, clamor cordis est ; and elsewhere : Tota vita Christi^i boni 
sanctum deMderium est; and again: Lingua tua ad horam laudat, vita tua semper 
laudet. Cf. Ep. 130, c. 8. 

* 't-KKimtiv—a, word of not unfreqnent nae witli St. Paul, bnt elsewtere in the 
New Testament only here, Augustine {EtuwT. m Ps. Isv. 20), warns agaiost the 
danger of this '•fainting:" Multi langacsGnnt in oratione, et in novitate sufB con- 
veraionis forvenfer orant, postea languid*, postea frigidSi, postea negligenter; quasi 
securiflunt. Tigilat hosfjs ; dormis f u. . . . E:^non deficiamus in oratione: ille 
quod concesaurus est, efai differt, non anfert. 

■|- For a monstrous specimen of the explanations, of which the aim is to get rid 
of the iSifffa of the judge, see Theophjlact (in loc.)— it is not, however, approved 
by him. It is also adduced by Pscudo-Athanasiua {De Pwrah. Script., qu. 80), and 
mentioned in Sciceh, T^s., s. v. Kpni,t. It stands parallel with tho extraordinary 
explanation of Nathan's parable of the Ewe Lamb (3 Sam. xii. 1), given by 
■ Ambrose {Apolog. Froph. David., c, 5). 

:|: Augustine (Serra. 115, o. 1) : Si ej^o exaudivit qui oderat qnod rogabatur, 
quomodo exaudit qui ut rogemas, hortatnr ■? and TertuUian, on the holy violence 
of prayer; Htee vis Deo est grata. Clemens too (Potter's ed., p. 947): (nipsi* 

©ifct TO TOEoCtB TjTT^IifliaS. 
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the earthly judge : tc ^'■feared not God, neither i 

feared not God :" all that God's law had said eonoeniing the judge „ 
charge and the unrighteous judge's guilt, he counted light of (Esod. 
xsiii. 6-9; Lev. xii. 15; Deut. I 16, 17; 2 Chron. xis. 6, 7} ; nor 
merely was there wanting in him that higher motive, the fear of God; 
but its poor and miserable substitute, the respect for the opinion of the 
world, was equally inoperative; he had reached that point of recklesa 
wiekedneas, that he was alike indifferent to either. And what was *orse 
than all, he dared to avow this contempt to himself. The case, there- 
fore, of any suppliant was the more hopeless, especially of one weak and 
poor— weak, so that she could not compel him to do her justice— and 
poor, so that she could not supply him with any motive, why for her sake 
he should brave, it might be, the resentment of formidable' adversaries. 
Such, no doubt, is the widow of the parable, one "that is a widow in- 
deed and desolate." Many writers have noticed the exceeding desola- 
tion of the state of widowhood in the East, and the obviousness of the 
widow, as one having none to help her, to all manner of oppressions and 
wrongs ;» of this, the numerous warnings against such oppression which 
Scripture contains, are sufficient evidence. (Exod. xxii. 32 ; Deut sxiv. 
17 ; xxvii. 19 ; Mai. iii. 5, and many more.) 

How fitly then does this widow represent the Church+ under perse- 
cution, not necessarily under any particular persecution, but under that 
which is always going forward, the oppression from the adverse element 
in which she draws her breath. Nor need it be only the Church at 
large which we see represented in her, but also any single soul in con- 
flict with the powers of darkness and the world. The adversary then 
(" your adversary, the Devil," 1 Pet. y. 8), is the prince of the darkness 
of this world, the head of all the powers which arc arrayed against the 
manifestation of the kingdom of God either in a single soul, or in the 
whole world , keeping down and, as far as it is allowed him, oppressing 
it ; the spiritual ilerod that is ever seeking to destroy the heavenly 
child. But the elect, they who having the first fruits of the Spirit, 

* For instance, Ward in his mitd.aiwiis of Smi^iwre from the Maimers and 
Cmiams of the Hindoos. Thus, too, Terence ; 

Hon, ill me Dll ament, audetet face™ hsc vidua muJleri, 
Qua In ms fccii. 

t Augustine {En^r. in Ps. csxxi. 15) : Omnis anima qu» inteUigit se dasortam 
omnl anxiHo nisi aolius Dei, ridua est; . . . omnia Ecclesia una vidua est, deserta 
in iioc seculo I si sentit iiiud, ai norit viduitatem seam : tuncenimauiiliumpneBto 
cat mi ; and Quast. Evang., 1. 2, qn. 45 : Ipsa vcri vidua potest habere Bimilitudi- 
acm Ecdesi», qus desolata videtur donee veniat DcSninus, qui tamen in secret* 
eliam nunc curam ejus gerit. Cf. Isai. liv. IS. 
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groan within themselves, waiting their perfect redemption, are hero rep 
resented as in conflict with those adverse powers, as suffering oppression 
from them ; till under the sense of that oppression, and of their help- 
lessness to effect their own deliverance, a cry is wrung out from them, a 
cry generally for wd, but chiefly for that aid which will he final and 
complete, the revelation of tie Son of man in his glory,— even the cry 
of the Prophet, " Oh I that thou wouldst rend the heavens, that thou 
wouldst come down" (Isai, liv. 1), when the Vicked shall fall and not 
rise again, when the Chureh shall be at rest, being for ever set free 
from all the enemies that are round about her. It woidd be a very im- 
perfect and slight view of those cries for deliverance, which occur so 
often in the Psalms and in the Prophets, to refer them to any particular 
and transient outward afflictions or persecutions which the Church or 
any of its members are enduring. The world is always, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, whether by flattery or by hostile violence, 
oppressing the Chureh ; and Satan evermore seeking to hinder the man- 
ifestation of the life of God in every one of her members : and prayer is 
the cry deprofundis which the elect utter, the calling in (if a mightier 
to Md, when they feel the danger to be urgent lest the enemy should 
prevail against them. And the words in which their need finds utter- 
ance, '■ Avenge me of mine adversary," wonderfully espress the relation 
in which we stand to the evil of which we, are conscious as mightily 
working within us ; — that it is not our very self, but an alien power, 
holding us in bondage,— not the very " I," as St. Paul (Eom. vii.) is so 
careful to assert, for then redemption would be impossible, but sin which, 
having introduced itself, is now seeking to keep us in bondage. It is 
one great work of the Spirit of God to make us feel this distinctness 
between us and the evil which is in us. The new creation is in this like 
the old, that it is a separating of the light from the darkness in the soul 
of man,— not indeed, as yet, an entire expelling of that darkness, but a 
disengaging of the light from it, so that the light being brought into 
direct relation with him who is the fountain of all light, may act as an 
opposing power to that darkness. The good and the evil in him are no 
loftger in a state of blind contradiction, but of distinct self-conscious op- 
position. The renewed man knows that he has an adversary, but for 
his comfort, he knows also that this adversary is not his very self, but 
another, so that if he resist him, he will flee from him ; he knows that 
the power which that other exercises over him is an usurpation, and 
that it will be a righteous thing for God to cast out him who obtdned 
that power by fraud and by violence; and knowing this, he is able to 
ory, with the widow in the parable, " Aven^ me of mine adversary;' or 
rather, since men go not to a judge for vengeance, but for justice, — " Do 
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me right on, deliver me from the oppression of, mine adversary."* And 
this is the same petition that we make daily, when we say "Deliver us 
from evil," or rather, "from the Evil One," — from him who is the 
source and centre of all evil.f 

For a time the judge was deaf to the widow's petition ; " He would 
flat for a while." When it was said ahove that the strength of the par- 
able lay in the unlikeness between the righteous Judge of the world, 
and this ungodly earthly judge, it was not meant to be denied,— nay, 
this too is part of the teaching here,— that God often seems to man to 
be acting as this unjust judge, to be turning a deaf ear to the prayer of 
his people.^ For even the elect are impatient under suffering and afflic- 
tion ; they expect a speedier deliverance than God is always willing to 
vouchsafe them ; they think they have a claim to be heard and delivered 
more promptly than God thinks good.J They cry, and when they re- 
ceive no speedy answer, but are left, as it appears to them, long in th« 
hands of th'oir enemies, or in the furnace of affliction, they are tempted 
to hard thoughts of God, as though he took part with, or at least was 
contented to endure, the proud oppressors, while the cry of his afflicted 
people was as nothing in his ears ; they are Iflmpted to say with the 
Btorm-toat disciples, " Carest thou not that we perish?" Now the para- 
ble is in fact intended, as we shall presently see, to meet this very diffi- 
culty and temptation, to which the faithful, suffering long under sore 
earthly trials, are exposed,— We have in ver. 4, 5, recorded, not of course 
what the judge spoke aloud, scarcely what he spoke in his own hearing, 
bat the voice of his heart, as that heart spake in the hearing of God.S 
" He said mtki?i nimself, Though I fear not God, nor regard man, yA 
iiecause this widow troMdJh me, I will avevge her, lest by her continual 
coining she itmry\\ me." He was not impelled in the matter by any 



s, V. iKtiKfoi: Assere me juredicundo ab injurii. adversarii mei. 
The Vulgate ; Tindica mo de adversario meo. 

t The analogy of other passages, Matt. xiii. 19, 89 ; Eph. vi, 16 j 2 Thess. iii. 3 
TCoidd lead as to tranalate in the Lord's prayer, trgy^pav not aa a neater, but 
masculine ; and all the quotations in Suicer's TS«s., b. v. show that it was so inter- 
preted in the Greek Church. 

:f AvocariNK, Enarr. 2' in Ps. sxxiv. 17*. 

^ Bernard : Audit Deus in corde cogitantia, quod nee ipse audit qui cogitat. 

II He uses a very strong expression here, hmwiifp, from (mJinm', the part of the 
ace under the eyes. Wfthl : lnn.nrid(<e, sugillo, nt sub oculis vivices et maculte 
Icridje eaistant. St. Paul uses the Game word (1 Cor. ii. 27) to deecribo the hard 
discipline to which he submitted hia body. Both there and here there is another 
reading, Smirirfft. or &xinri4Ca, instead of ftjranr.il^a., which is not without some 
atthorities in its iivor. It is easy, however, to see how, in the present instance, that 
reading arose, the transcribers thinkmg this loo strong an expression for any thing 
which (ho widow could effect ; for how could she punish him till his face became 
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other motive tLan a selfish regard for hie own ease and quiet ; but lest 
these should be continually disturbed and broken in upon, he does her 
right, that so he may be rid of her, — that she may not plague nor vex 
him any more, as it was the same motive, though of course in a much 
milder form, ■which moved the disciples to aali for the woman of Canaan, 
that her prayer might be granted : " Send her away, for she crieth after 
us."* (Matt. XV. 23.) Indeed this parable and that miracle form alto- 
gether an interesting parallel. {Compare Sirac. xsxv. 17.) 

Between the parable and its application, — that is, between ver. 5 
and 6, — it is litely that the Lord paused for a while, and then again re- 
sumed hia discourse : ^^ Hear what the unjust judge saith; and shaU 
not God avenge his own elect?" In the first clause of the sentence the 
emphasis should be laid on the word "unjust ;" in the other, the epithet 
of goodness which should complete the antithesis is omitted, as being 
aeeessarily included in the name, God ; — if the unjust judge acts thus, 
shall not the just God avenge his own eJect? And the antithesis is to 
be carried through all the members of the sentence : the righteous God 
is not only opposed to the unrighteous judge, but the elect, the precious 
before God, to the widow, the despised among men ; their prayers to her 
clamor ; and the days and nights during which those prayers are made, 

black and blue 1' But the nse of so strong a term is very characteristic of flic man 
described. Bengel : Hyperbole judicis injusti et impatientis personie conveniena — 
it is exactly this exaggeration of language which selfishness uses in the tilings 
which threaten its own ease and enjoyment ; and wo have numerous examples of a 
like usage of words ; thus o'iciAXeu', to vex or annoy, means properly to flay ; and 
the Spanish ahorcar, used much io the same sense, means rightly, to put to death 
by hanging ; and our English to plagiie, is properly, to lash ; and these examples 
might easily be multiplied. Beza's translation, obtundat, is happy, — llmt word 
being nsed exactly in this sense ; thus Terence, Ne me obtnndas hflc de re sspius. 
The assertion made by Chrysostom {De Las,, Cone, 3, c. 6), that it was pity which 
at length moved the judge, is totally without foundation, and opposed to the spirit 
of the parable. 

* The endeavor to obtain help or redress by long-continued crying, and by 
mere force of iraportunitj,— to extort by these means a boon or a right which is 
expected from no otber motives, is quite in the spirit of the Eaat. Thus it is 
mentioned in CnjEora's TVaveU in Persia (1 have not the book at hand to give the 
exact reference), that the peasants of the district, when their crops have fejled, and 
they therefore desire a remission of the contributions imposed on their villages, or 
when they wonld appeal against some tyrannical governor, will assemble before the 
gates of the Schah's harem, and there ^ontinne howling and throwing dast in the air 
(Job ii. 12 ; Acta xxii. 23). and not be silenced or driven away, til! he has sent out 
and demanded the cause, and thus given them at least an opportunity of stating 
their griefs; or sometimes they would beset him in the same manner, as he passed 
throngh the streets of the city, and thus seek to gain, and often succeed in gaini^, 
their point, not from his love of justice, bnt troui his desire to be &eed ftmG 
annoyance. See Burder's OrietU, I'Jast., v. 2, p. 882. 
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to the comparatively short time duriog which she with her importtinities 
beset the judge. The certainty that the elect will be heard rests not, 
however, on their mighty and assiduous* crj^ng as its ultimate ground, 
but on their election of God, which is, therefore, here brought especially 
into notioe,t and they called- by this name of God's elect, rather than by 
any other of tie many titles that might at first sight have seemed equally 
appropriate :—jQSt as in Daniel (jfii. 1) the deliverance of God's ser- 
vants is traced up to the same cause ; " At that time," that is, at the 
time of eitremost distress, " thy people shall be delivered, every one that 
shaM he found written in the book," Shall he' not avenge them, asks the 
Lord, " though he hear long ndth them ?'' or since that phrase is mostly 
used in Scripture, to set forth the relation of God to the sins of men,— 
hia patience in giving them time and space for repertfence, — it would 
avoid perplexity if here another phrase were used, as for instance, 
"though he bear them long in hand 5" or "though he delay with them 
long?"]: that is, long, as men count length. He may be slack in aveng- 



* 'Hii4pa! Kol iTKrlt heret^mitTOTtofTer. I. Our English "cry" ishut a weak 
tranalation of the original floS*, Tertullian translates it better by mugire ; it is a 
mighty cfying (Gen. iv. 10; John iii. 8, LSS. ; Jam. v. 4) which is here atMbnted 
to the elect. 

t Bengel (on Mutt, ixiv, 22) : Ubi supra robur fidclinra ordinariam escedit via 
tentationum, electio allegatm'. 

:f The words xal /lanpodiinay iif idirius have created much difBcalty. Some 
refer abroh fo the Oppressors, on whom the veogeance is laten, and noKpo^imv is 
then used in its cornmooest sense ; "Shall not God avenge bia elect, though be 
bear long with tbeit oppressors 1" yet against this Wolf says truly, Impiorum, de 
quibua ultio sit sameuda, non meminit Christus, But /loKpo^/iw need not be 
Dflcessarily, differo uifiOTwm, but merely differo, patienter especto; see Heb. vi. 15; 
Jam. V. 7, 8; Jol) Tii. 16; and espedally Sirac. sixv. 18 (in the Greek, xisii. 18). 
Grotius seizes happily the point from which the two meanings diverge; he says: 
Est in hie voce dilationis signiflcatio, quse ut debitor! prodest, Ita graTis eat ei qui 
vim patituT. Suicer, who baa given rightly the meaning of the Lord's words 
(quamvis lentfe ftd vindicandum ipsoa procedat), has (s. v. luacfu^fiia) a good and 
usellil commentary on all the latter part of the parable. The proverb maybe 
brongbt into comparison ; Habet Deus suas boras, et moras. — Since the above was 
written, I have seen an essay by Hasaler {Tubing. Zeitschr., 1832, Heft 3, pp. 
117-125), wherein be ilnds fiiult with Ibis explanation, which be denies to lie in the 
words, and makes Kal uMpoSiPuSi' hf abroh a description of God'a patience with 
his suppliants, as contmsted with the ftetflil irritation of the judge under the 
solicitations of her that beset him ; and the passage, in his view, might thus be 
translated, " Shall not God avei^e bis own elect, when also be is patient toward 
themT' shall be not avenge them, and so much the more while their reileraled 
prayers do not vei or weary him, as that widow's prayers veied and weaned the 
Judge — oscite no impatience but only pity in his heart. Our Lord is then giving 
an additional motive why they shouhi not fkint in prayer. There may be a question, 
whether it is not the intention of the Vulgate to give this meaning, when it translates, 
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ing his people as " men count slackness," as compared with their imp* 
tience, and with their desire to be at once delivered from afBiction : but, 
indeed, " he tvill avenge thim speedily," not leaving them a moment Ion 
ger in the fire of affliction than is needful, delivering them from it the 
instant that patience has had its perfect work ; so that there isj and there 
is meant to be, an apparent contradiction, while jet there is no real 
one, between ver. 7 and that which followa. The relief which, to man's 
impatience seems to tarry long, indeed arrives speedily ; it could not, 
according to the far-seeing and loving counsels of God, have arrived a 
moment earlier.* We may find a practical iUustration of these words 
in the whole of our Lord's conduct with the family of Bethany (John 
li.) in the depths into which he sufiered them to be brought, before he 
arrived to aid ^just as, to take a milder example, it was not till the 
fourth watch, in other words, until the last, that he came to aid his dis- 
ciples laboring in vaiu against an adverse and perilous aea. (Matt. siv. 
24, 25.) 

The words with which the application of the parable concludes, 
" Nevertheless when the Son of man cometh, shall he find faith on tht 
earth?" are perplexing, for they appear at first sight to call in question 
the success of bis whole mediatorial work.f But though we have other 
grounds for believing that the Churoh will, at that last moment, be re- 
duced to a very little band ; yet here the point is not that there will be 
then fsw faithful or none, but that the faith even of the faithful will be 
almost failing ; — the distress will be so urgent, the darkness so thick, 
at the moment when at last the Son of man shall come forth for salva- 
tion and deliverance, that even the hearts of bis elect people will have 
begun to iwl them for fear. The lateness of the help Zeohariah (siv. 

Et patienfiam habebit in illis 1 and of Lnther : Und eoUte Geduld darflber haben t 
but daruber ia ambiguous. At all events this interpretation has do claim to bo a 
new light thrown upon the passage, as the writer supposes. Homberg {Parerga, 
p. 146) had long ago proposed it, and Wolf {Cwra, lu loo.) is inclined to fall in 
with it, who sums up the meaning thus ; Patientin i^tur Dei hie refertur ad audi- 
Uonem precum eiectomra, quod oppositum judicis injuati eiemplum probabila 
reddit, qui non patienler audiehat viduae qnerotaa. 

* Unger {De Par. Jes. Nat., p. 136): Opponuntur sibi /tcuipo^nuy atqua ii 
tJx^'i illnd fortaase ad hominem opinionem (ut ait, " si vel tardier videatur "), hoc 
ad sapiens Dei consilium referendum Augustiue {Enorr in Ps, sci. 6) btia some 
admirable remarks on ihe impatience of men contrasted with the seemiag- tatdi- 
neas of God. 

t We learn from Augustine that they were used by (he DonatfelB, in reply to 
the Church, when she pleaded against them her numbers and her nniversalitj 
(Omnes enim hferetiel in paucis et in parte sunt Eiiarr. in Ps. xxsi 2). The 
Donatists answered (applying to theu- own day this prophecy concerning the ]ast 
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1-5) describes, under the images of the old theocracy, — Jerusalem shall 
be already taken, the enemy shall be within its walla, spoiling and deso- 
lating, when the Lord shall come forth, bis feet standing on the Mount 
of Olives, to fight against its enemies. All help will seem utterly to 
have failed, so that the Son of man at his coming will hardly find faith, 
or rather thai faith, the faith which does not faint in prayer, with allusion 
to veT; 1, — the faith which hopes against hope, and believes that light will 
break forth even when the darkness is thickest, and believing this contin- 
•ues to pray,* — he will hardly fi.nd that faith upon earth. The verse 
stands parallel to, and may be explained by, those other words of our 
Lord's: "For the elect's sake," lest their faith also should fail, and so 
no fieah should be saved, "those days shall be shortened. "t {Matt. 
xxiv. 22.) 

* Theophylact observes here on ftith, as Jhe one condition of prayer, wijiji 
irpaaev)^! ^iApoy «iil Kjiijirls ^ irlirnt. And Augnstice; Si fides deficit, oratio 
pent : qnia enim orat quod non credit 1 

■f Titringa's explanation of tlie parable {Erklar. d. Parsh., p. 960, seq.) is 
curious. I should think it his own, and likely to I'emain so. The unjust judgo 
represents the Roman emperors, the importunate widow the early Church, which 
sought evermore to plead its cause helbre them, and Tiy their ioterference to be 
delivered from ita oppreasors. The emperors, after a long while, undertook its 
deffence, ceasing themselves to persecute, and not Buffering others any more*to 
persecute it. — Tet stranger than this is the view of Irensua {Con. Har., I. 5. o. 
25), and of Hippolytus, or whitever else is the author of the treatise De Antkhrista, 
c. 3T. The widow is tho earthly Jerusalem, Israel after the flesh, which, forgetM 
of God, turns to the unjust judge, that is, to Antichrist, for he is the despiser alike 
of God and men (ver. 2), tbr aid against him whom aho falsely helieves her 
adversary, namely, Christ. They see an allusion to the last days and to tha 
mighty part which, as tney assume, the unbelieving Jews will have in the setting 
np of Antichrist's khigdom. (Johnv.iS; Dan. viii. 13.) 
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The last parable was to teach ua that prayer must be earnest and per- 
seyering ; this that it must also be humhle." Some have supposed, as 
for example, Titriiiga,t that here too we have set forth before us the 
rejection of the Jew and the acceptance of the Gentile ; the Pharisee 
being the representative of that whole nation, which would have taken 
him as its most favorable specimen — the publican, of the Gentiles, 
with whom those despised collectors of customs were commonly classed ; 
the one glorying in his merits, proudly extolling himself above the sin- 
ners of the Geutiles, hut through this very pride and self-righteousnesa 
failing to become partaker of the righteousness of God ; while the other, 
meekly aoknowledging his \-ileneas, and repenting of his sins, is justified 
freely by his grace. But the words with which the parable is intro- 
duced (ver. 9),,and which must give the law to its interpretation, are 
opposed to this view. It was spoken " unto certain which trusted in tltem- 
selves that they were righteous, and despised others ; the aim of it was to 

* Angustine Sniis e. yet closer connection : Qnia fides non est superborum sed 
ti ll mi lium, pice^issis snbjecit parabolam de hmnilitato contra siiperbia.iii. 

t ErkUtr. d. PaTab., p. 074. Augustine too (Enarr, in Ps. tetiv. 8) thinks this 
application may be maSe, though it ia not with him the primary ; Hoc latins acci- 
pientea, intelligamns duos populoa, Jndsomm et Gentium ; Judteonim popnlus 
Pharisieua ille, Gentium populus PnbMcanus ille. Jndsorum populus jactahat 
merita sua, Gontinm confidebatur pcccata ana. So H. de SW. Victiwo {Amwtt. in 
Imc.) : Fliaristeus, Jndaicum populnm signiflcat, qui ei jaetificationia legibus ex- 
tollit merita sua, et saperliiendo recedit. Hnntiliatns publicaous, Gentilem signi- 
float; qni long*. i Deo posltus, peccata confltetur, et lamentando propinqnat Deo, 
et esaltatur. Sohleiermacher also observea, that it contradicts the idea of a 
parable, tliat the Pharisee should here mean a Pharisee, or tho Pharisees gener- 
ally ; bnt this ohjcotion yields to the tkot, that the term parahle is of very nidu 
tlgniScation throughout the New Testament. 
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cure a fault which the Lord had noted in some of those that surrounded 
iiim. He had seen in some of Lis disoipies, displays of spiritual pride, 
— of self-exaltation, accompanied, as they always will be, with the con- 
tempt of others. There is no hint given in the context to lead ns to 
Huppose that the relations of Jew and Grentile are now before him : he is 
dealing rather with a spiritual mischief, which he has observed showing 
itself in some of his own followers ; I say, in some of his own followers, 
because I cannot for an instant conceive that by the example of a Pharisee 
he is warning and rebuiing the Pharisees. It would have been to no 
profit to have held up to these the spectacle of a Pharisee praying, as 
this one prays in. the parable. They would have held it only most na- 
tural and proper, that he should have prayed in this fashion.* There 
would ha^e been /or them no conviction of sin, but onSy for a disciple, 
for one who had advanced much further in spiritual insight, though in 
danger of falling back into pharisaic sins. Such a one would only 
need his sin to be plainly shown to him, and he would'start back at its 
deformity. He would see the Pharisee in himself, and tremble and 
repent. 

" Two men wentivpinto the temple to pray ^' we are to suppose at one 
of the fixed hours of devotion (Acts iii. 1), '■Hhe one a Pharisee and the 
other a Ptillican;" a Brahmin and a Pariah, as one might say, if preach- 
ing from this Gospel in India — the Pharisee, a specimen of that class of 
men, who, satisfying themselves with a certain external freedom from 
gross offences, have remained ignorant of the plague of their own hearts, 
and have never learned to say. Deliver me from mine adversary, who 
do not even know that they have an adversary ; the other, the represen- 
tative of all who, though they have much and grievously transgressed, 
are now feeling the harden of their sins, and heartily mourning them, 
who also are yearning after one who shall deliver them from those sins, 
and from the curse of God's broken law. The parable would mate us 
feel how much nearsr is such a one to the kingdom of God than the 
self-compiaeent Pharisee, or than any who share in the spirit and tem- 
per of the Pharisee, — that he indeed may be within it, while the other is 
without.! 

♦ Or to take another view of it, whicli is Mr. Greswell'a : " Of what use in a 
moral point of view would it be U> hold ap to the Pliarisee the true picture of 
himself and his seef! or what hope could there be of correcting his characterisKo 
vieeB, wliatever they were, by lajing them bare, and exposing them openly and 
nakedly before himself? Such an espo'iure might be well caloulated to irriiate 
and offend, but not to reform or amend them fnr it cannot be supposed that they 
would willingly be parties in their own diigrace or pitiently acquiesce in their 
own condemnation." See also p. 24S note some important remarks on fha 
question how fer this is a parable proper or not 

t Gregory the Great (_Moral., 1. 19, c 21) wiflilv likena this Phansee and alt 
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It is a mistake growing out of forge tfulnesa of Jewish and early 
Christian eustoms, when some commentators see in the fact that the 
Pharisee prayed standing, an evidence already manifesting itself, of hia 
pride,* Even the parable itself contradicts this notion, for the publi 
can, whose prayer was a humble one, stood also. But to pray standing 
was the manner of the Jews {1 Kiaviii, 22; 2 Chron. vi. 12; Matt, 
vi. 5 ; Mark xi. 25) ; though in moments of a more than ordinary humi- 
liation or emotion of heart, they changed this attitude for one of kneel- 
ing or prostration. (Dan. vi. 10 ; 2 Chron. vi. 13 ; Acts is. 40 ;• sx. 36 ; 
xxi. 5.) The term station (static) passed into the usage of the Christian 
Church ; it was so called, as Ambrose explains it, because standing the 
Christian soldier repelled the attacks of his spiritual enemy ; and on the 
Lord's day the faithful stood in prayor, to commemorate their Saviour's 
resurrection on that day ; through which they, who by sin had fallen, 
were again lifted up and set upon their feet.t Some have combined tha 
words somewhat differently, and rendered the passage in this way ; 
" The Pharisee stood hy kimself,X and prayed." There would be cer- 
tainly something morally striking in this construction of the passage, 
indicating as it would that the Pharisee, — the separatist in spirit as in 
name,^ and now also in outward act, — desired to put a distance between 
himself and all unclean worshippers (see Isai. Isv. 5) ; but the other 
construction, it is generally agreed, should be adhered to. 

His prayer at first seems to promise well ; " God, I thank thee" yet 
its early promise quickly disappears : under the pretence of thankful- 
ness to God, he does but thinly veil his exaltation of self; and he can- 
not thank God for what he has done for him, without insulting and cast- 
ing scorn upon otters. He thanks him indeed, but not aright ;|| for the 

who, because of their victory over certain temptations, are exalted with pride and 
so perish through their very suoceaaes, to Eleazar, who killed the elephant but 
was himself crushed hy its felling body (I Ifacc. vi. 46) : In prslio elephantem 
ftriens stravit, sed sub ipso quem extinsit, occnbuit. 

• Tirinua: Pharisa-ns stans superbo et erecto animo, quasi Deum ad juditmrn 
provocaas : bo also Theophylact. It is possiblo however, the word may bo emphatie 
—He stood forward prominently so that all men might see him as he was engaged 
in his devotions (see Matt, vi, 5), which would then contrast with the liaxpi^ew 
^oTiSt, and the whole attitude of the publican; on which see Cyprian D Oral 
D(rm.. ad ioit. ; and Ambrose, De Off. Minht., 1. 1, o, 18, ^ 70. 

t See BiNonAM's Chris. Anlt., b. 13, c. 8, ^ 3. 

^ So Cameron and J, Cappellus in the Crit. Sac., who make vpis iavTaii=^KiiS/ 

^ Besychins: tapuiairii-iipapieiih'0i,iifii(piaiiiivits,K!i&ap6^. St. Bernard observes 
how he isolates himself In bia prayer : Gratia* agit non quia bonus, sed quia solns, 
tion tam de bonis qute iiabet, quirn de malis quia In aliia videt. 

|[ Augustine says bore {Serm. 116, c. 3), with an eye fo the Pelagians, the 
ingrati gratiie ; Quid eat ergo qui impife oppiignat gratiam, s! repreheuditnr qui 
inperba agit gratias '! 
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Pharisees, as Grotiua well observes, " did not exclude tlie divine help. 
But they who allow it and use this language, are frequently ungrateful 
to it, allotting, as they do, to themselves tlie first share in virtuous ac- 
tions, to God the second ; or so recognizing common henefits, aa to avoid 
fleeing as suppliants to that peculiar mercy, whicli their own sins re- 
qnire."* Thus it was with him : but the right recognition of God's 
grace wiU always he accompanied with deep self-ahasement, while we 
confess how little true we have been to that grace,— how infinitely short 
we are of what we ought to, and might, have been, having had such help 
at command ; and moreover we shall thank him as much for our needs, 
for the sense of jieed which he has awakened within «s, as for the sup- 
plies of grace which he has given ns. But this Pharisee thanks God 
that he is " not as otlier men" as the rest of men, dividing the whole of 
mankind into two classes, putting himself in a class alone, and thrusting 
down all besides himself into the other class ; his arrogance reaches even 
to such a pitch as this ; he in one class, all the world besides in the other. 
And as he can think nothing too good for himself, so nothing too had of 
them ; they do not merely come a little short of his exceilencies, but 
they are ^'- extorticners, unjust, adttkerers." And then, his eye alighting 
on the publican,! of whom he may have known nothing, but that he was 
a publican, he drags him into his prayer, making him to supply the 
dark background on which the bright colors of his own virtues shall 
more gloriously appear— and in the blindness of his heart finding, it 
may he, in the deep heart-earnestness with which the penitent was heat- 
ing his breast, in the fixedness of his downcast eyes, proofs in confirma- 
tion of the judgment which he passes upon him. He, thank God, has no 
need to beat his breast in that fashion, nor to east his eyes in that shame 
upon the ground.; he has done nothing to call for this. 

So perfect is he in regard to the commands of the second table. He 
now returns to the first ; in that also he is without blame. " Tfast ttdce 
in the week." He is evidently boasting of his works of supererogation. 
According to the law of Moses, but one fast-day in the year was ap- 

* There ia an inferesting anecdote told of the writer of these words, which 
connects ifaelf with this parable. At Rostock, where he was overtaken by a 
mortal iHneas on Ms way to Sweden, ho was attended on hia death-bed by a 
Lutheran olergymau, named Quiatorp, Wien this last reminded him, ivith tha 
fidelity due to a dying man, on the one side, of all his sins known and nnlmowD, 
and on the other, not of his merits and reputation which filled the world, but only 
of the grace of God in Christ Jesns, aa of the one way of salvation, and of the 
publican who had known how to lay hold of that way, Grotius replied, "lam that 
publican," and so expired. Quistorp has himaelf given tbe account in a letter to 
Calovins, the old antagonist of Grotius. 

"t Aueustine {Enarr. !• in Ps. Ixx. 2) : Hoc Jam non est exanltare, sed in. 
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pointed, tbe great day of atonement* (Lev. svi. 29 ; Num. xxix, 7), but 
the more religious Jews, both those who were so and those who would 
Beem so, and especially the Pharisees, kept two fasts weekly,t on the 
second and fifth days in tie week. Thus does he : nor is this all : " i 
give titfies of all that Ipossess ,-"J the law commanded only to tithe the 
fruit of the field and produce of the eattle (Num. xviii, 21 ; Deut, 
iiv.'22; Lev. ssTii. 30), but he tithed mint and eummin (Matt. xxiiL 
23), all that came into his possession, down to the trifles on which there 
was question, even in the Jewish schools, whether it was needful to tithe 
them or not. (Hos. sii. 8.) He would therefore in both respects lay 
claim to doing more than might strictly be demanded of him ; he would 
bring in God as his debtor ; turning those very precepts concerning 
fasting and paying of tithes, which were given to men, the first to waken 
in them the sense of inward poverty and need, the second to bring them 
to feel that whatever they had, they were debtors for it to God and 
stewards of his, — turning even these into occasions for self-esaltation, 
and using them to minister to his arrogance and his pride. Acknow- 
ledgment of wants or confession of sin, there is none in his prayer, if 
prayer it can be called, which is without these. ^ " Had he then no 
Bins to confess? Yes, he too had sins, but perverse and knowing not 
whither ho had come, he was like a patient on the table of a surgeon, 
who should show his sound limbs and cover his hurts. But lot God cover 
thy hurts, and -not thou: for if, ashamed, thau seekest to cover them, 
the physician will not cure them. Let him cover and cure them ; for 
under the covering of the physician the wound is healed, under the cov- 
ering of the sufferer it is only concealed ; and concealed from whom? 
from him to whom all things are known."|| 

• Called Ihererore ^ trqartta, Acts sxvii. 9 ; and by Phllo, iTjoTsfai ia/rri. 

t The Latin Fathers are led astray by the toB traSSdrav here (in the Tulgafe, 
in eabbafo), and imderatand the Pharisee to say Uiat he fested twice upon tht 
Saibaik. — though it is difficnlt to gness what they could have tmderatood by the 
twice listing upon one day. (See Augustine's Ep. 86, c. 4.) ' But the week wm 
entitled, ri intja^ora, or Bometimea as here, rh ffi^^arov, deriving its title from ita 
chieffest day, as ou the other hand the Sabbath waa called ISBo/iitt. 

X ■Offo ktSiiuu, which should be raflier. AH that I acquire, or, All that I earn 
(quse mihi redeunt). It is only the perfect itAtTijfwi whieh means I possess,— in 
other words, I have earned. All the English translations with the Viilgale (qnte 
possideo), share in a common error. 

<i Augustine {Serm. 290, c, 6) : Rogare veneras an tfl landare ' totmn 1e ha- 
bere dixisW; nihil tanquam egens potisti Qn modo ergo orar' venisti? And 
Serm. 116, c, 6 : Parum est, non Deum rogare led se Hudare maupcr et roganti 
insultare. 

I! Augastine {Enarr. 2" in. Fs. xsxi. 2), who has tn the same place mncli more 
that !b excellent on this parable. See, also, Sena. 351, c, 1 : Non enim ille Phari- 
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It aggravates our sense of the moral outrage which is involved in the 
Pharisee's contemptuous allusion to his fellow-worshipper, if we keep in 
mind that'in this last we are to see one who at this very moment was 
passing into the kingdom of God, who had eome in the fulness of a con- 
trite heart, to make, as I think evidently is meant, the first deep confes- 
rion of hia sins past which had ever found utterance from his lips, in 
whom under sore pangs the new man was being born. How horrible a 
thing does the Pharisee's untimely acorn appear, when we think of it, 
mingling as a harshest discord with the songs, the Te Deums of angela, 
which at this very moment hailed the lost which was found, the sinner 
that repented. For ^Hhe publican staiiding afar o^" though, as Augus- 
tine observes, not afer off from God, for the Lord is nigh unto them that 
are of a contrite heart, "would not lift up so much as his eyes* ■unto 
heavenl'' to the dwelling of the Holy One, for he felt as the prodigal, 
that he had sinned against heaven (Luke iv. 18), as Ezra when he ex- 
claimed, " my God I am ashamed, and blush to lift up my face to 
thee, my God; for our iniquities are increased over our headf., and our 
trespass is grown up unto the heavens." (Ezra iz. 6 ) He stood '■ afar 
off," not that he was a proselyte or a heathen, or had not full right to 
approach, for undoubtedly ho also was a Jew ; but in reverent awe, not 
presuming to pre^s nearer tj the holy place, for he knew something of 
the holiness of God, and (which always exactly keeps pace with that 
knowledge) of his own sinfulness and defilement; he felt that his sins 
had set him at a distance from God, and until ho had received the 
atonement, the propitiation which he asks for, he could not presume to 
draw near, Moreover, he ^ smote zipmi his breast" B-n outward sign of 
inward grief or self-accusationf (Luke xsiii. 48), as one judging him- 
self, that he might not be judged of the Lord, and who would acknow- 
ledge how much heavier strokes might justly come upon him, — at the 

B!eu3 tarn sul aanitafe, qn*m morborum alienornm comparatione gaudebat. Utilios 
autem ilU erat, quoniam ad ibedicum vcnerat, ea de quibus jegrotaliat confltondo 
monstraro, guam dissimulare a nilneribns suis, et de cicafricilras alienis audere 
gloriari. Kon ergo inlrura, si pubUcanua magis curatus abscessif , quern non puduit 
DBlendere qnod dolebat. Cf. Cbrtsostom, De PanU., Horn. 2, i. 

* "Not so much as hisiyes" — fkc leas then his hands and his comifenance, which 
yet would lie usually lifted up in prajer (1 Tim. Ji, 8; 1 Kin. viii. 54 ; Heb. xii. 12 ; 
Ps. xxviii, 2) ; which no douht the Pharisee had lilted up in his. The feeling, that 
in the eyes cast down to tho ground ia the natural espression of shame and hlinii- 
liation, ia pennanently embodied in the word Kar^f eia, from narrf and -pias. Cf 
Tadtns (/ftsi. 4, 72) : Sfabant conecientil flagitii mreslie Gxis in terram oculis. 

t Augustine {Serm,. 67, c. 1) : Tundere pectus, quid est, nisi ai^ere quod latet 
ill pcctore, et evideuti pulau occultum castigare peccatnm ; for na elsewhere ha 
says; Quid est homo ptxaitens, nisi homo sihi irascensi Bengel; Ubi dolor, iU 
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same time " saying, God be mernful^ to me a sin'ner"^ or " to me, tlia 
sinful one ;" for as the other had siogled himself out as the most emi- 
nent of saints, or indeed as tho one holy one in the world, so the publi- 
can singles himself out as the chief of sinners, the man in whom all sins 
have met — a characteristic trait ! for who at that moment when he is 
first truly convinced of his sins, thtnka any other man's sins can. be 
equal to his own ? , 

And he found the mercy which he asked ; his prayer like incense 
ascended unto heaven, a sacrifice of sweet savor, while the prayer of 
the other was blown hack like smoke into his own eyes ; for " God re- 
aisteth the proud, hut giveth grace unto the humble :" " I tell ymi this 
man went down to Ms house justified ratlier than the otker."\ Not 
merely was he justified in the secret, unsearchable counsels of (Jod, but 
he " vxnt down to his house justified," with a sweet sense of a received 
forgiveness shed abroad upon his heart; for G-od's justification of the 
sinner is indeed a transitive act, and passes from him to its object. The 
other meanwhile went down from the temple, his prayer being finished, 
with the same cold, dead heart, with which he had gone up, Christ does 
not mean that one by comparison with the other was justified, for there 
are no degrees in justification, but that one absolutely was justified, was 
contemplated of God as a righteous man, and the other was not ;^ so 

* lAiiraijTi. The selection of this word is very observable : see Passow. who 
without any reference to Scripture, shows how ihdniraniu implies not reconciliftfion 
only, but reconciliation effected througb some gift, or sacrifice, or offering; ao that 
Cocher (jlno&cta, in loc.) has right when he says ; Earn vods tfJ^r^ri vim esse, nt 
causam meritOTiam propitiationie, nempe cruentam Christ! passionem et mortem, 
simul oomprehendat et indicet. 

t Augustine {la Evang. Jok., Trad. 12) ; Qui conStetur peccafa sua et acou- 
sat peccata sua, jam cum Deo fiicit. Accusat Deus peccata tua ; si et tu acousas, 
conjungeria Deo. Quasi duse ros sunt, homo et peccator. Quod audia homo, Deua 
fecit; quod audis pcccator, ipae homo fecit. Dele quod ftcisti, ut Deus salvet 
quod fecat. Oportet ut oderis in 1e opus tuum, et ames in te opus Tel. Cf Sarm. 
36, o, 11; and Enarr. in Ps. Ixvi. 6. Of this publican ho says (Enarr. in Ps. 
xixix.) : Sibi non pacebat ut illo parcerct, so agnoacebat ut ille ignoaceret se 
puniebat at ille liberaret. 

i Tho reading SeSiKaiuiifvoi . . . ti ^khws ; which th I t recepf f ur 
Greek Testaments, has, I believe, no MS. authority f it wh to It w n 

unauthorized emendation in tho Elzevir edition, wh h has mce 1 Id t pi ce o 
the text. The question lies between the readings i) yip i wh h haa f tho 

greater amount of outward authority in its favor, It h dly lei! bl and 
irofi' ^usTiioi', which, with less estemal support, has yet been receded, as it seems to 
me rightly, into the text of the later critical editions. It is probable that nAP 
having; by mistake been written TAP, the insertion of )| aud the change of intTrat 
into iKe!yii7 followed, aa needful to make Uie words render up any sense at all. 

^ It is characteristic that this should ba denied by nearly all the chief com- 
mentators of the Roman Church, though in fact this is the very truth which tho 
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that here the words found tteir fulfilment, '■ He hath filled the hungry 
with good thiugs, and the rich he hath sent empty away j" " Though the 
Lord be high, yet hath he respect unto the lowly, but the proud he 
knoweth afar off." (Pa. cxxsviu. 6 ; Isai, Ivii. 15 ; 1 Pet. v. 5, 6.)* And 
the whole parable fitly concludes with that weighty saying, which had 
already formed part of another of the Lord's discourses (siv. 11), and 
which, indeed, from the all-important truth which it contains, might well 
have been often uttered : " Fffr every one thai exalteth himself shall U 
ahased, and he thxt hwmbleth himself shall be exalted ;" j words which 
here form a beautiful transition to the bringing of the children to Jesus, 
the incident next recorded by our Evangelist 

parable is to teach. Thus Maldonatua: Non signiflcatar aut publicaimm ver6 
juatificatum fuisse, ant verfi damnatum Pharisiemn, quanquam ita Euthymiu3 
intelligit. He might have added many more wto so understand it ; Tertullian, for 
instance {Adv. Marc, I i, c. 36), affirms: Alterum reprobatara, alterum justiflca- 
tum descendisae ; and Augustine : Nam snperbia In Pharisfeo de temple damnata 
desoendit, et hnmilitas in publicano ante Dei ocnlos approbata aacendit. 

* Augustme says of these two in the parable (Enair. in Ps. xciii. 13) : Hie 
superbns erat in bonis Gictis, iUe humilis in malls ftctis. .'. . Placuit Deo magia 
humililas in malis fkctis, quftm saperbia in bonia. These are striking words, yet 
will not bear any close examination. There' may be, aiidieas liere, a humilitas post 
mala facta, but there is no hnmilitas in malis factis, since in ever^ sin there is a 
root of deadly pride out of which it grows, a daring of the creature to lift itself up 
against the Creator ; and again, there is no poasibility of a aupetbia in ijonia, since 
they cease to be good in which this pride mingles. 

+ Angusthie : Tidete, fratres, mii'aculum magnum, altus est Dens ; erigis te. et 
fugit a te ; humilias te, et desoendit ad fe ; and of this Pharisee {Enarr. 2' m Ps. 
sixi. i) : Nolnit humUiari confessione iniquitaUs su«e ; hnmillatiis est pondere 
manOs Dei. 
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THE PO UNDS. 

Luke xix. 11-27. 

The chiefest part of what might else have been said upon thia parable, 
has been anticipated in that of the Talents. The reasons for afEtming 
this to he not the same, but another parable, have been already given. 
Not to speak of the many and important variations between the two — 
variations so important that the two accounts can scarcely be records cf 
the same discourse — the parables bear the most decisive marks, each 
one, of its adaptation to the peculiar circumstances under which it is 
recorded as having bceu spoken ; while in each case, the other would 
not fit the time or place at all so well.* But on this mattgr it will be 
needless to repeat, save exceedingly briefly, what has been already said. 
We are first informed what the motive of the parable was: " JJe added 
and spake a paralk, because he was nigh to Jerusaleni, and beamse t)iey 
thought that the kingdom of God should immediately appear." It was 
uttered then to repress impatience, to teach the need of a patient waiting 
for Christ, and not merely that, but also of an active working for him 
daring the time of his absence : such was its aim aa regarded those who 
had joined themselves entirely to him, and had placed themselves to him 
in the relation of servants to their Lord and Master. But he had also 
other hearers on this his last journey to Jerusalem, such as had not in- 
deed thus attached themselves to him, but a multitude drawn together by 
wonder, by curiosity, and by other mingled motives. These, though 
now having a certain good will toward Christ and his doctrine, and 
though being, so long as they were in his presence, to a considerable 
degree under his influence, yet not the less were exposed to all the evil 
influences of their age, and liable to be drawn presently into the mighty 

* Chrysostom {In Malik. "Horn. 78) distinctly affinns them to lie different, and 
had.not Augustine believed thorn so, we may confidently assume that in Lie work, 
De Consensu, Evaitg.. he would have sought to bring tJiem Ir 
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stream of hostility whicK was now running so fiercely and so fast ag^nst 
him: and this especially, when in his own person he was no more 
among them, when his death had seemed to helie his lofty pretensions. 
For them is meant that part of the parahle (ver. 14-27) concerning the 
citizens who hated to have their countryman set over them as their king, 
and as soon as he had withdrawn from them for a while sect after him 
messages, disclaiming him for their lord, hut who at hie return paid the 
fearful penalties of their hatred and deflanoo. 

In the great Eoman empire, wherein the senate of Eome, and after- 
wards its emperors, though not kings themselves, yet made and unmade 
kings, sueh a cu-cumstanee as that which serves for the groundwork of 
this parable can have been of no unfrequent occurrence. Thus Herod 
the Great was at first no more than a subordinate officer in Judasa,* and 
flying to Rome before Antigonus, ijjts there declared by the senate, 
through the influence of Antony, king of the Jews. In like manner his 
son Archehius had personally to wait upon Augustus in Rome, before 
be inherited his father's dominions, which he then did, not indeed as king, 
but only as ethnareh. History furnishes many other examples, for it 
was felt over the world, in the words of the historian of the Macca- 
bees, "whom they [the Romans] would help to a kingdom, those reign, 
and whom again they would, they displace," (1 Mace. viii. 13.) That 
he who should thus seek and obtain a kingdom was one well-born, i, 
" noikman," is only what we should naturally expect, as it would be little 
likely that any other would lift his hopes so high, or would have such 
probability of being unable to maintain himself on his throne, as would 
render it likely that the higher authority would install him there. Nor 
is this circumstance without its deeper significance, for who was of such 
noble birth as he, who, even according to ths flesh, came of earth's first 
blood — was the Son of Abraham, the Son of Da-vid ; who was besides 
the eternal and ouly-begotten Son of God? 

The, kingdom which this nobleman goes to receive, can scarcely bs, 
as some understand it, another kingdom, at a distance from the land of 
his birth, bat rather he goes to receive the investiture of that kingdom, 
whereof before he was only one of the more illustriotis citizens, and 
which after a while he returns to reign over as its king. Either sup- 
position it is true would suit his ease, whom this nobleman represents:- 
he went b nt! 1 in his heavenly state, and in heaven to rule 

over all th S t an (Heb. ii. 7, 8) ; thus Theophylact explains 
it. But t m ht w th ;iual truth bo said that he went to receive solemn 
investitur f that thiy kingdom, which he had purchased with his 
blood, and whi h h aft r he shall return and claim as his own, sitting 

* First Procurator; afterwards, e'cKntyit. 
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ott the throne of his father Dayid ; — and the circumstances of the nair* 
tive evidently point to the last as the correcter view of the matter. It 
waa not over strangers, but over bis fellow-citizens, that the nobloman 
departed to solicit a dominion — else would there ha no meaning in their 
message, " We will not have this man to reign over us ;" whether these 
words imply, as generally taien, that they, hearing of his purpose to go 
and solicit the kingdom, give him notice beforehand that they will yield 
him no obedience, that however he may receive at other hands the do- 
minion over him, they will not acknowledge his rule, nor own allegi- 
ance to him, — or whether, as is more probable, it is a message, or an 
embassage rather, which they send to the court whither he has gone, to 
anticipate and counter-work him there, to declare how unwelcome his 
exaltation would be ; — " We do not desire that this man should be made 
our king.'," It was exactly th»a that a faction of the Jews, in the 
case of Arcbelaus, sent ambassadors to the court of Augustus to accuse 
him there, and if possible to hinder his elevation over them. So again 
we find him on his return exercising kingly functions among his fellow- 
citizens — setting his servants over five cities, and over ten — having 
power of life and death, and executing extreme judgment on those that 
had refused to admit his authority. There can hardly then be a ques- 
tion hut that the kingdom which he goes to receive, is not any other, 
but that very same of which he was himself originally a citizen. 

Before however he went, '^ he called his ten. servants^' or rather, ten 
servants of his,t " and delivered them ten, pounds, and said unto them, 
OccupyX till I come:' The sum here delivered to the servants is very 
much smaller than that which, in St. Matthew, the man who was travel- 
ling into a far country committed to his servants' keeping ^ This is at 
once explained, if we keep in mind how that parable was spoken to the 
apostles, who of course had received infinitely the largest gifts of any 

* The speakiDgof him in the third person, "tMsmam" (rovTOp), eeems a atrong 
confirmiition of this view, and vpiirBfl* ia an emhassage rather than a message. 
(Sen Luke siy 32) 

t Besides that the origmal req.mres this, it would he abaurd U> suppoae that, 
with the immense households of antiquity, which, aa Seneca says, were naUons 
lalhpr thin fimihes (see Becker's GoJius, v. 1, p. 106), this nohleman, of con- 
Bcquenoe enough to he raised to a royal dignity, had but ten servants belonging 

% njiay^inTEUffoo-Se, employ in trading. " Ocmpif is here a Latinlsm. Thus, 
occuparo pecimiara, because money in business, or put out to interest, does nut lio 
idle, ia in fiict occupied or employed. So in North's Plviatch, p. 629, Fhodon 
refusing Alexander's gift, says, " If I should take this sum of money and occupy it 
not, it is as much as I had it not." 

5 A talent was = ^248 15s. ; a pound (mina) = £i Is. Sd. (See the DkL of 
Or. and Rom. Antt., s. v. Drachma, p. 360.) 
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from Christ, while this is spokea to the disciples ^nerally, whose facul- 
ties were comparatively fewer. How remarkahle is this stUl ministry, 
these oocupationa of peace in which the servants of the futnie king should 
be engaged, and that too while a rebellion was going on, A caviller 
remarkably enough asks, "Why did ho not distribute weapons to his 
servants? Such would have been under present circumstances the most 
natural thing to have done." Doubtless the most natural, as Pet«r felt 
when he cut off the ear of tho servant of the high priest, as all have felt, 
who have sought to fight the world with its own weapons, and by the 
wrath of man to work the righteousness of God. Such, identifying of 
the ChuToh with a worldly kingdom has been the idea of the Papacy, 
such of the Anabaptists. Men in either case feeling strongly that there 
must be a kingdom of God, have supposed that it was immediately to 
appear (ver. 1 1), and that they, and not Christ himself, were to bring it 
into this outward form and subsistence — instead of seeing that their part 
was, with tho still and silent occupation of their talent, to lay tho rudi- 
ments of that kingdom, and so to prepare the world for its outbreaking, 
— which outbreaking should yet not actually come to pass, till the King 
returned in his glory. 

Tho Jews were especially Christ's iellow-'' citizens " for, according to 
the flesh, he was of the seed of Abraham, a Jew and a member of the 
Jewish polity ; — and they hated him not merely in hia life, and until his 
departure out of this world, but every persecution of hia servants — the 
stoning of Stephen — the beheading of James — the persecutions of Paul, 
and all tho wrongs which they did to hia people for his name's sake, and 
because they were his, were each and all messages of defiance sent after 
him, implicit declarations upon their part, " We will not have this man 
to rdgn over us." And Theophylaet well observes, how twice this very 
declaration found formal utterance from their lips,— once when they 
cried to Pilate, " We have no king but Cfosar ;" and again, when they 
said, "Write not. The King of the Jews." When we give this parable 
a wider range, and find the full accomplishment of all which it contains, 
not at the destruction of Jerusalem, but at tho day of judgment, — and 
it is equally capable of tho narrower and the wider interpretation, — then 
these rebellious citizens will no longer be merely the Jews, but all such 
evil men, as by word or deed openly deny their relation and subjection 
to Jesus, as their Lord and King (in this different from the unfaithful 
servant, for ho allows the relation, and does not openly throw off the 
subjection, but yet evades the obligation by the false glosses of hia own 
heart), and their message will have its full and final fulfilment in the 
great apostasy of the last days, which shall be even as this is, not an 
svading merely of the subjection due unto Christ, but a speaking of 
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great things againBt*im (Eev, xiii. 5, 6 ; Dan. vii, 25), not merely disc- 
bedience, but defiance, evea suck as shall Bot be content with resiating 
his decrees, but shall anticipate and challenge him to the conflict ; " The 
kings of the earth set themselves, and the rulers take counsel together, 
against the Lord and against his Anointed, saying, Let us break their 
bands asunder, and cast away their cords from us." 

On the following verses {15-23} there is little to say which has not 
been said in another place. At his return, the nobleman distributes 
praise and rewards to them that have been faithful t h m whil h w 
away, — punishments, more or less severe, to them wh h b is d tb 
opportunity, and taken advantage of his absence.* Th w d wh h 
he imparts to his faithful -servants, are royal, and th te tly with 

the royal dignity, with which he is now invested ; h t th m 
cities :t while the rewards imparted were quite diff t ti th 
parable (Matt. sxv. 14-30) — for there the master b b t p t 

man would have no such power of setting his servant b h pi f 

authority. This is worthy of notice, as an example f tli n 

which each parable is in perfect keeping and h m y w th t If 
through all its minor details, which is another reason f b 1 th m 

originally distinct from one another. The reward t th y a 

kingly, so are they also proportioned to the fidelity of the servants ; he 
whose pound had made five pounds was set over five cities,— he whose 

* Thia. of course, is borrowed from the life, and is what often must have hap- 
pened. We may compare tlie conduct of Alexander, rewarding and punishing 
after his return from his long Indian cspedition, from which so many in Western 
Asia had helieved that ho never would come hack. (See the Bishop of St. Da- 
vid's Hisi. of Greece, v. 7, p. 62, seq.) 

f Sooh a method of showing grace to servants was not uncommon in the East. 
Barhebrius (quoted by Hsvernice, Cimm. 0*. Dan., p. 87) tells of a slave, who, 
givu^ proofe of his prudence and dexterity in business, his master, the Sultan 
Zangi, exclaimed, " It is fit to give such a man as thia, command over a city," and 
at once he made him governor of the Kurisch, and sent hira thither.— I cannot find 
the force in these words, " Hare thim mdhorit^ over ten cUws, &c.," which Mr. 
Greswell does, when they supply him with a convindng argnment in fhvor of the 
millennial views {Exp. of >ke Par., v. 4, , p. 501), for why should this image of 
ruling over cities be Interpreted Uterally 1 nay, being found in a parable, most it 
not be accepted as an image only, which wo are not to hold fhst in the letter, but, 
on the conti'ary, must seek to exchange for the truth which underlies if? That 
truth certainly is, that he who is ftithful in a little here (and all here is little com- 
pared to what is coming), to him much will be intrusted in a ftitnra age. But 
more than thia, or what that much will be, is in no wise defined, though this, 
which Bengel notes on these "teii cities," is doubtless true : Magna rcrum ampli- 
tude ac varietos in regno Dei, quamris nondum nobU cognita. We only know, in 
Calvin's words: Nunc tanquam absentis negotia laboriosft curamus: tunc veri 
ampla et multiples honorum copia ei ad manum suppetet, qu& magnifit* not 
exomet. 
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pound had made ten was set oYer ten. We hear nothing of the other 
BGven servants, hut need not therefore conclude that they had wholly 
lost or wasted the money intrusted to them )* rather that tlie three who 
come forward are adduced as specimens of classes, and the rest, while 
all that we are to learn 13 learned from the three, for hrevity'a sake are 
omitted. — Those who stand by, and who are bidden to take his pound 
from the slothful servant,! and give it to him that had shown himself 
the faithfulest, or, at least, the ablest of all, are elearlj the angels, who 
never fail to appear and take an active part in all scenes descriptive of 
the final judgment. | 

When tae king has thus distrihuted praise and blame, rewards and 
penalties, to those who stand in the more immediate relations of ser- 
vants to him, to those of Ms own household,— for the Church is the 
household of God, — he prneceds to execute vengeance on his enemies, 

on all who had openly cast off allegiance to him, and denied that they 

belonged to his house at aU. (Prov. xs. 8.) At his command they are 
brought before him, and slain before his face ; as their guilt was greater, 
so their punishment is more terrible than that of the slothful servant 
In the Marriage of the King's Son (Matt. ssii. 1) the vengeance on the 
open enemies goes before that on the hypocritical friend or servant ; — 

* ThusAmbt03eCEp.i?iJ:^.,i8, c. 95): De aliis siletur, qui quasi prodigi 
debitores, quod acceperaot, perdiderunt. 

■f It U charaoteristic that the trovSifiov (endarium) which, not exerting himself, 
this idle eervant does not need for its proper use (" in the siwoi of thy face ahalt 
thoueatbreatl,"Gen. ill. 19), he uses for the wrapping up of his pound. That he 
had it disengaeed, and so free to be turned to this purpose, was itself a witness 
against liim. 

$ Dschelalcddiii, whom Ton Hammer speaks of as the great religious poet of 
the modem East, has an interesting little poem resting on the same idea as that of 
the present parable,— namely, that of hfe with all its powers and faculties, as a 
sum of money to he laid out for God. As it is brief I wiU subjoin a tmnslatiou, 
made, indeed, through the German. (See Euckert's Gediciie, v. 2, p. 451.) 
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here it follows after. This slaying of the king's enemies in kispr&imu 
is not to be in the interpretation mitigated or explained away, as though 
it belonged merely to the outer shell of the parable, and was only added 
because such things were done in Eastern courts (1 Sam. x. 27 ; xi. 
12; Jer. liii. 10), and to add an air of truthfulness to the narrative. 
Bather it belongs also to the innermost kernel of the parable. The 
words set forth, fearfully indeed, but not in any way in which we need 
shrink from applying them to the Lord Jesus, his unmitigated wrath 
against his enemies, — but only 7iis enemies exactly as they are enemies 
of all righteousness, — which shall be revealed in that day when grace 
shall have come to an end, and judgment without mercy will have be- 
gun* (Rev. xiv. 10.) All this found its nearest fulfilment in the 
overthrow of Jerusalem, and in the terrible calamities which went be- 
fore and followed it: that was, without doubt, a coming of Christ to 
judgment ; but it will find its full accomplishment, when the wickedness 
of an apostate world, having come to a single head, shall in that single 
head receive its final doom, — in the final destruction of Antichrist and 



* Augustine often uses this and the parallel passage, Matt. xxii. 13 (as Can. 
Mv. Leg, a Proph., 1. 1, c, 10 ; CoK. Faust., 1. 22, c. 14, 19), in argument with tlia 
Manichreana, who, contntatiDg the Eeyerity of llie God of the Old Testament with 
the lenity of the God of the Kew, would have proved that they were not, and 
oouM not be, one and the eamo. But, he replies, there is no such contrast. As 
there is love in the Old Testament, so there is fear, and that which should awaken 
fear, in the New ; and he ahegea the terribleneaa of Ihia doom in proof. The 
Manichteans could not betake themselves to their ordinary evasion, that the pas- 
sage was an interpolation or a corruption, as they accepted the parables (see Aqods- 
TiNE, Crm. Faiisl., 1. 82, c, 7) for part of tho uncormpfed doctrine of Christ.— We 
may compare Heb. i. 13, " tiU 1 make thme enemies % foBlstoii," and we learn 
from Jost. s. 24, what the image Is, fbaX lies under these words. 
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'AKpoyamdio!, 175 n. 
■Ai'niBtM, 2G8I1. 
Avivr4?iXeiv, 62 n. 
Ancient CknstianUj/, &c, 83 n. 
Angela rejoicing, 315. 
Anointing of our Lord's feet, 239. 
Antichrist, 85. 
Apostasy of tlie heatlien world, 822. 

■AofSrwi, 322 n. 
AirJ^uBTOt, 237 n. 



Baptism, 132, 135, 329. 
BoffwioT^s, 133 n. 



Callicg of tlic Gentiles, 187- 
Charaotors of different Gospels marked 

in the Parables they record, 30, 81. 
ChriBt as the Good Shepherd— a sym- 

hol in the Early Church, 309. 

" the heir of aU thmgs," 171. 

his second coming, 208. 

Church in conflict here, 401, 

seeking her lost, 318. 

ClaEsical ptirases freciuent in St. Luke, 

819 n. 
CoTctonsness, 274. 



iUJoJoi, 186 n. 

AlKams, 181. 

Disciphne in the Church, 87. 

Distortion of the Farahles by the Gnoa- 

tics and others, 40, &c. 
Doctrine not to be grounded on Para- 

Donatist idea of the Church, 75-77, 86, 



Eedeaiastes ; a commenfary on the 
Parable of the Pearl, 113 n. 

"EK^iWfu' Jfoi— holiness of the Catholic 
Church, 119. 

'EvSv/ia ydfiau, 189 n. 

Envy expressed by the eye, IM n. 

Esther's history applied, 198 n. 

'EToTpo!, 153 n. 

E{-hi$(iii, 227 n. 



Galilieana, 280 n. 
Gcnesaretb, lake of, 51 
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Harmony between things seen and un- 
seen, 19-22. 

Heaekiali'a reformation (2 Chron. txt , 
10) a parallel to "The Marriage of 
the King-B Son," 185 n. 

Historico-prophetic School of interpre- 
ters, 43. 



Jndsea ; its natural position, 165, 
Justin Martyr's Conversion, 105. 



KaAii'i' and iiX^m: 
KBTapyt7p, 286 n. 
Kaiaaii; 150 n. 



L. 

"Laborers in the Vineyard" — Jewish 
and Mahometan Teraion of the Para- 
ble, 150 n. 

Lamp, email, 211 n. 

Lazarus, S73 n. 

Leaven, 97 n. 

Lenity of aupposiljon 
Parables, 193. 

Ajjj'if!, 165 n. 

AiKfiS^, 176 n. 



MaMoniitus, 263 n. 
Mammon, 859 n, 
Man of Sin, 194. 
Marcion, 182 n. 
Men compared to 1 
KcptfofOj 66 n. 
MfpiffT^i, 272 n. 
Mcra^^Xf la and fxf, 






Melayer system of letting Estates, 168 n. 
Midnight) Christ's second coming al, 

210. 
Miflenaium, 202. 

Miracles, in what like the Parables, 22, 
Muslard-tree, 92 n. 



Naboth's death a type of Christ's, 172 n 

Kationallife, 173. 

Nature's present bondage, 22. 



Oimi'iI/iO!, 347 n. 

P. 

HaiSJoc, 268n. 

Parable: wherein it differs from (i.) 

The feble, 10. (ii.) The mytiina, 12. 

(iii.) The proverb, 13. (iv.) The 

allegory, 14. 
Parables in use before our Lord's time, 

46. 
other than our Lord's, (i.) 

Jewish, 48-53, 197 n. (ii.) Christian, 

53-58. 

acted, 29. 

the Seven of St. Matthew, xiii. 

54 : their relation, 122. 
of "The Ten Virgins" and 

" The Marriage of the King's Son," 

their difference, 216. 
of " The Talents," and " The 

Pounds," different, 416. 
of "The Marriage of the 

King's Son," and " The Great Sup- 
per" compared, 177, 299, 
nopaiTturSai, 294 n. 
nnpaSoXtfffffio! — why applied to Caper^ 

naum, 58 n. 
Uapari^tvai, 73 n. 

niptiTis and S-pwit, 288 n. 

Hapoiiila, 13. 
UtipiCi'y, 252 n. 
41U0U1-, 192 n. 
Iipay/ii!, 164 n. 
Pilgrim's Prdgresf 
n\«.H(ftt, 271 n. 



nxof 
273 n. 



> (Is i 



, an allegory, 15 n. 
(St. Lufce xiL 15), 
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Tlairjipad, in the Lord's Prarer, laasi 

Prayer, 399. 

Pri>-paTabola and epi-parabola, 87. 

Publicans, 817. 

Purgatory, 135, 

nip^oi, 165 n. 

Putting on Christ, 194. 



EX, 425 

Standing a poature of prayer in the 

Early Church, 410. 
Story illustrative of "The Cnmerdftil 

Servant," 137 n. 

SinTAtia ToJ aiSpoi, 87 n. 
Supererogation, works of, 218, 398. 
- " ■ 40n. 



Headings of the Greek Testament: 

Matt. XTiii. 28, 130 n. 

sxi. 30, 158 n. and 160. 

XX.]. 44, 175 n, 

3XT 13, 215 n. 
Lake xvi. 0, 801 n. 

xviii. 14, 414 n. 
Heward, its meaning, 156 n. 
Righteousness not by the Law, 259. 



Sacraments and the Church, 261, 2( 

^yflPT), II T n. 

Salmeron's division of a Parable, 38 

Samaritans not a mingled people, 255 a. 

Sawpis, 118 n. 

Satan and his agency progressively ni 

folded in Scripture, 79. 
"Seventy times seven," 124. 
Siloam, 283 n. 
Sin and Snffeiing: thoir connection, 

282 D. 
Sins: whether if once forgiven they 

can return, 134. 

iiciyta\op, 88 n. 

2«\^pc!!. 22T n. 

Slaves in Antiquity, 221, 

Son of Man : force of the Name, 74. 



Talent: useof the word in English, 222. 
Tf\fifopfa', 65 n. 
TtAiiFjj!, 300 n. 
Tertullian, 317- 
9ij<rwp(it, 103 n. 

Traditional sayings of our Lord, 229 n. 
Tribulation; derivatiMi of the word. 

64 n. 
Types = Parables, 29. 
Typical personages, 24. 






Vintage and harvest; ', 
distiaction, 87 n. 



"White Garmenfa, 191 n. 

Wilderness ; meaning of the word in 

■Works, spoken of in the New Testa- 
ment, of three kinds, 285, 

Z. 
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If'! Cot 

.ft, London, sod Jt tlie auUior af e. stsndaid trorb, idiD leprinUd in ttiis country, on tta ' Futbt 
< 7dui Lord.' We hare oiaiuised the booh before m with tome little attention ; end feel giUiSed, 



2). Jfpleton ^ CoTnpanj/ puMM 

NOTES 
MIRACLES 01^ OVR LOKD. 

KEY. EICHAKD 0. TKENCH, M. A. 

One Yolnme, Sro. 7iice,SLT5. 

King"! Col 

h«'^u.bl« 

ittention;Bndl«' ' " ' 

na csmpue in elabonteiw and eriticia nine w^liM v«k ^Mi.Tnn^ Tb« style o^Uat^^ 
adoptadbjMr.'IteitcIiiBdafnBndfhmiUujfbUinlulbeaMunDf the Bciipture nuiatiTe, and ie 
■mnentlr qxikigMio. SinriiiliiH an met snd dnnd aw^ irlOi a leadinera litsi shons famillBiiti, 
■ot only witli the nooiditbeaiHlTBii but witb the ilmoitiiifinlt* theok^cal coDtrovertiei to which 
tlnrliaTaiiTenriH. ng attboi leUaa Dmoli ci> ibg anlhod^ of ths Fslbers. He ii erldently Gt- 
rauiarvith theiTj "a lome lopecu, incompaiabla pradoctionaf partkululy with the writings of thai 
clear thinker mid mtAter In ueolegy, AnsiutltLe, hiahon of ^jipo. TTirae ancient wricins he mm 
often bv waj of illuittation, very ant^. Mi. T. la feaiiliai, too, with the productions of the GerniaB 
iheologians, and makes gcod use ol^ tbem is hia Nolo, now by confutias Ihcm, now by adduciaf 
theit teitimoD; in lupiioTt of his own view). Without thin knowledge of what Iba Gennani hav* 

ichoLilike, valuable, m parmaneD't to theological lileiatuie. Mi. Tiench knows well tba tmth of tlib 
aneiMDn. Indeed, the most valuable inutHIODBin hii present work beat the mark of their Geimaa 
oiigin. Not that tli« writer blu honownTwithoot dno cisdit from othen ; bnt be has become imbueil, 
hyl^isplan ofitndytirith thacntiaalipirit of bianiasters. 

" The Mil mIm tfcMed of ua l^lny-lliraa i« number. There is preliirei to the main body of ttr 
work, a PieliminaiT Xbbt 6a UiiBolii, ID which the author diiconna in an inteiesting and mesteil) 
manner on the ill Gillow{n(piHnti: a.) theit Names; b.) their Netuie; c.J their Anthotit]' , d.) the 
Evangelical campaied with otlier Cyijei; *■) Asaults on them ; f.) their Apologetic Woith.— Tin 

"This is Bwolk of grest learning, evincing also on the jjert of tliennlbor, ranch thought and tal 
flection. He diaws very largely from the Fatheis of the Church, both for hJs opinions and elncidaa 

vtyle is oleat and nervous, aad the writer evidently fund of literary and theological iceeaich, whoe 
mmd leeiBs to have been fully and inieniely Decupled with the Bubject, He states bis ontniona boldly) 
aadisaotadumedtoaebowledn the difterent sources whence they are derived. He has, In tfaa 
amouatof iatelUgmcetiBluueDadensedandeoramunicateil in this volume, been of gieat ataiatanca 
to the loven of taeiBd lore, aad the suliijecl which be has chosen foi discussion iaof itself of bd im- 
|H>Biuacharacter,ai to command in hiateaderathejr fixed interest and attention. Some have eoa- 
ndeiHl thia work as tUMqnalled on this snbjeet." 

"Thebookcoataina a preliminary essiy on the names of miracles; the miracles and nituie; tba 
authorityofthe miracle; the evangelical compared with other cycles of miracles ; the assaults on tha 
miracles, and thn apologetjc worth of the miracles. 

■^ The Diiiaclee of out Baviout are then treated of in theit order, commencing with the Water nude 
nrine at Cana, and concluding with the second Miraculous DraujjjBt of Fishee; thirty-throt ia 

■'IhatUila nartof thsSa«ed History Is the legitimate theme of a work, such as thia claimato ha, 
liawaient. Cbriat'a Miracles form a distinct feitnre of the hialoiyof his niinion upon earth. It ii 
Ibal featoie of his public Ufe which attracts the attention ef tin ivoild, and ch^lenges the cloiM 

■ha world an fot evei established ; sinu when once piovedeenniae, they are miracles to ue, pieeiBil)' 
■■ much ai to those who with their own eyes looked upon them. 

•' U the ueatmeat of these Bubjecta the author makes a ciitlUI examination of the teit, lllnitrMal 
irilh copious aotss, m as to place before the reader a full einoMKH of all the circumstances altaa^ 
laff the miracle. Ine practical as well as general dosign of such a miracle is also fully pointed oat, 
io that the reaiier is put in posesaion of the scope and Mating of thia port of the work of our Savioor 
(onsideled by iteelf. 

xTothelullundeislandingof the Hew Testament auch a treatiae as thia would seem necean% 
aas the boek will undoubtedly he foundawelcoms aid to the Biblisal Mideat the Babbatb SohMi 
leacber, mti the general leadat.^ 
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REVOLUTIONS 

ENGLISH HISTOEY 

BT 

KOBERT TAUGHAN, D. D. 

VOL. I. * 

EEVOLTJTIONS OF RACE. 



11 this work, Dr. TAuoaAV, the Editor of the British Quarterly EeiiieiB, intends to 
group together the leading f«ofa of English Hiatopy, so as to reveal at a glBaoo tho 
pn^esa of fLe nation. It is a step towarJa the simpliSoafion of English History. By 
the term ReTolntions, the author intends ta denote die groat phases of change, through 
whieh both the goTemment and people of England have passed, during fie Liatorioal 
period of their exietcnce. 

"A -work of this kind," eays Blackaiood's Magaiiae, " cannot be Buparfluoua, if it ia 
worthily eseeated ; and the honorable posifion which Dr. Yaaghan has earned for 
himself in both theology and literature, givaa us a guarantee that Ihis will b'e the oi 



improTement We should 

executed with especial 

ity he displays. To these 



The specimen before lis we have read with interest and it 

pariieulariza the ecclesiastical portion of the History a> 

care, and as remarkable for the spirit of justice and liberalitj 

pages we may honestly recommend the reader, as the fruit of steady and c 

labor, directed by a liberal and enlightened spirit." 

"This treatise," aaj's the Zondoii Athenceum, " or rather narrative, is deeply and 
variously interesting. "Written plainly, but with all the eharaclerisfJcs of independent 
thought and aeeoniplished soholarahip, it may be pronounced a masterly survey of 
English civilization from (he remotest epoch b> the commencement of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Wo have found this volume in every way excellenf. It is at once a narrative 
and a disquisition, learned, genial, critical, and also picturesque. The spirit of English 
history anitnates it throughout. Dr. Vaughan, by completing snoh a work, will have 
done good service to lilerature." 

The WcstminilfT Review, the very highest critical authority upon English literature, 
Eaid of this work, upon its original publication in England — " We can sincerely recom- 
mend Dr. Vaughan'a Eevolutiona in English History as a thoughtful, interesting, 
icholariy presentment of the principal eociologioal vicissitudes of more than two 
thoosand years of our British existence. Dr. Vaughan's composition is eitremely lucid 
and nervous; not without a certain sedate ornamentation, but quite free &on (he 
migleading exaggerations of a seductive rhetoric. ' 
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Opinions of tJie Press, 

Mr. White possesses in a high degree the povrer of epitomiring-^that faculty -which 
enables him to distil the essence from a mafs of facts, and to condense it in description; 
a battle, siege, or other remarkable event, vrhich, without his skill, might occupy a 
chapter, is compressed within the compass of a page or two, and this without the sacri- 
flee of any feature essential or significant. — OeiHtiri/. 

Mr. White has been veir happy in touching upon Ihe salient points in the history 
of each century of the Christian era, and yet has avoided making his work a mere bald 
analysis or chronological table. — Provideaee Jmrned. 

In no single Yolome of English literature can so eafisfying and clear an idea of ti« 
historical character of these eighteen centuries be obtained. — Maine Journal, 

In this volume we have Ihe lest epitome of Christian Mitory extant. This is high 
praise, but at the same time it is jjist. The author's peculiar success is in making tb« 
great points and facts of history stand out in sharp relief. His style may be said to b« 
rtereiMcoffc, and the effeo*. is exceedingly impressive. — Promdaice Prat. 
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